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THE  AMERICAN  LAW  RELATING  TO  MINERALS. 

By  CHARLES  H.  SHAMEL,  M.S.,  L.L.B..  A.  M. 

The  extraordinary  industrial  expansion  of  the  past  century  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  numerous  branches  of  the  law  such  as 
railroad  law,  the  law  of  the  electricity  and  electric  wires,  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  of  legal  chemistry,  etc.,  directly  connected  with  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  development.  Being  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant divisions  of  industrial  activity  and  involving  many  peculiar  , 
conditions,  there  has  naturally  developed  along  with  these  other 
branches  of  law,  a  system  of  mining  law.  Owing  to  its  vast  and 
varied  mineral  resources,  the  peculiar  early  social  and  political  con- 
ditions of  parts  of  its  territory,  and  its  dual  system  of  government, 
this  development  of  mining  law  has  been  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  nation. 

Now  mining  deals  as  an  art  with  the  same  natural  objects  with 
which  geology  deals  as  a.  science  so  that,  as  we  might  reasonably 
expect,  a  considerable  part  of  mining  law  directly  involves  geolog- 
ical facts  and  principles.  But  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  most  important  part  of  our  mining  legislation, 
geological  terms  are  used  in  defining  legal  rights  and  that  certain 
geological  conceptions  have  formed  the  basis  of  parts  of  the  law, 
there  exist,  unique  and  important  applications  of  the  science  of 
geology  to  practical  jurisprudence,  and  in  mining  litigation  gcolo.  ■ 
gists  are  called  upon  for  assistance  as  experts  just  as  experts  in 
medicine,  chemistry  and  electricity  are  summoned  in  criminal  and 
industrial  litigation.    I  shall  attempt,  therefore,  an  exposition  of  that 
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part  of  American  mining  law  that  deals  with  the  definitions  and  the 
legal  conception  of  the  terms,  mineral,  ore,  etc.,  as  used  in  law ;  for 
such  use  involves  geological  principles  either  by  implication  or 
directly. 

To  understand  the  trend  and  force  of  the  decisions  of  the  various 
courts  on  this  subject,  a  statement  is  necessary  of  the  peculiar 
territorial  divisions  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  various  principles  of  mining  law. 

First.  There  are  the  thirteen  original  states  and  those  carved  out 
of  territory  claimed  by  them,  to  which  may  be  added  Tennessee 
and  Texas.  In  this  group  the  individual  state  was  the  paramount 
proprietor  of  mineral  lands  and  hence  the  sole  source  of  law  regard- 
ing mining  and  the  cases  are  decided  either  according  (i)  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  common  law  system  or  (2)  according  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  state  legislatures. 

Second.  In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas,  government  land  con- 
taining lead,  copper,  etc.,  was,  by  Acts  of  Congress,  ordered  sold 
under  special  laws  enacted  prior  to  the  legislation  that  resulted 
from  the  immense  discoveries  of  gold  in  California.  By  various 
acts  of  Congress,  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  Alabama, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Kansas  and  Missouri  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  federal  mining  laws  that  apply 
in  the  next  group  of  states.  In  this  second  group  of  states  the 
common  law  and  state  legislation  are  the  chief  sources  of  mining 
law  with  perhaps  a  few  traces  of  law  from  federal  legislation. 

Third.  All  the  remaining  territory  of  the  United  States  in  which, 
being  acquired  at  different  times  by  the  National  government,  the 
Nation  was  the  paramount  proprietor  of  the  mineral  lands  so  that 
the  laws  governing  the  same  are  chiefly  derived  from  federal  legis- 
lation, although  common  law,  state  legislation  and  even  local 
customs  are  important  sources  of  the  rules  of  mining  law.  The 
provisions  of  the  federal  mining  laws  were  extended  to  the  district 
of  Alaska  by  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884.  and  June  6,  1900. 

Under  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  July  I,  1902,  and  amended 
February  5,  1905,  provision  was  made  for  the  location  of  mining 
claims  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  "  upon  land  containing  veins  or 
lodes  of  quartz  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar 
lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable  deposits  "  and  by  another  sec- 
tion provision  is  made  for  "  entering  "  coal  land,  and  in  still  another 
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section  for  tbe  sale  of  saline  lands.  Not  being  able  to  find  any 
reference  to  mining  rights  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  U.  S.  statutes,  I 
addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  the  same  to  the  governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  reply  received  the  following  which  give  the 
status  of  mineral  rights  so  concisely  that  I  quote  verbatim  : 

"  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  /th  instant,  concerning  the 
mining  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  old  Spanish 
mining  laws  have  been  considered  repealed  by  the  various  codes 
adopted  since  the  American  occupation,  and  that  there  is  now  no 
special  mining  law.  Under  Section  357  of  the  Civil  code  adopted 
in  1903,  the  owner  of  the  surfece  owns  everything  beneath  the 
surface,  hence  it  is  not  our  custom,  as  it  is  in  Venezuela,  to  regard 
the  mining  rights  as  separate  from  the  surface  ownership. 

Mines  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Insular  Government  are  ex* 
plotted  under  a  concession,  and  I  have  to-day  asked  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Interior  to  inform  you  of  the  terms  on  which  such 
concessions  may  be  granted.  There  are  about  eighty  such  con- 
cessions now  in  force. 

Very  respectfully, 

Martin  E.  Gill, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  section  of  the  Civil  Code  referred  to  above  reads  as  follows ; 

Section  357.  The  owner  of  a  parcel  of  ground  is  the  owner  of 
its  surface  and  of  everything  under  it,  and  he  can  construct  thereon 
any  works  or  make  any  plantations  and  excavations  which  he  may 
deem  proper,  without  detriment  to  the  usufructs  legally  established 
thereon. 

In  a  second  letter  Mr.  Gill  says : 

"  In  continuance  of  my  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  desire  to  say 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  informs  me  that  mining  con- 
cessions and  rights  under  the  taw  as  it  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  this  island,  were  acquired  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  At  present,  however,  the  proprietor  of  the 
surface  owns  everything  beneath  the  surface,  subject  to  mining 
rights  which  may  have  been  granted  during  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion. The  Commissioner  goes  on  to  say:  'You  might  add  that 
the  mining  industry  here  is  a  little  less  than  feeble.' " 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  may  be  subdivided  into  the  follow- 
ing heads : 
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I.  Legal  interpretation  of  the  terms  orrs,  minerals,  etc.,  as  made, 
or  used  in  deeds,  leases,  contracts,  etc.,  under  the  common  law  and 
state  legislation.  Cases  under  this  subdivision  may  arise  in  any 
state,  but  the  majority  are  furnished  by  the  states  comprised  in  the 
first  two  groups,  for  in  the  third  group  the  mining  litigation  is 
usually  governed  by  federal  laws. 

II.  Interpretations  by  the  courts  and  United  States  Land  Depart- 
ment under  the  Federal  mining  and  land  laws  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes minerals  within  the  meaning  of  these  laws.  Under  this  sub- 
division the  cases  are  of  course,  confined  to  the  third  group. 

III.  Interpretations  of  the  terms  relating  to  minerals,  ores,  etc., 
arising  under  the  United  States  customs  laws. 

In  the  first  two  groups  of  states  the  ownership  of  the  surface,  by 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  carries  with  it  the  right  to  all 
that  was  beneath,  limited  by  planes  through  the  boundaries  ex- 
tended toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  except  in  New  York,  where 
the  state  asserts  its  ownership  of  all  mines  of  the  precious  metals 
by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty.  But  by  deed,  lease  or  contract  the 
ownership  of  the  minerals  beneath  the  surface  could  be  severed 
from  the  fee,  and  considerable  litigation  has  arisen  from  disputes 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  used  in  such  instruments,  re- 
sulting in  a  fairly  uniform  body  of  law  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Tlie  most  frequent  causes  of  litigation  have  appeared  in  cases 
where  a  grant,  lease,  or  contract  was  made  conveying  "  minerals," 
"minerals  and  ores,"  etc.  The  earliest  case  that  I  have  found  in- 
volving the  definition  of  the  word  mineral  in  Americal  legal  decis- 
ions is  that  of  Gibson  vs.  Tyson,  decided  in  Pennsylvania  in  1836.* 
The  dispute  in  this  case  was  whether  or  not  the  phrase  "  all  min- 
erals or  magnesia  of  any  kind"  in  a  reservation  in  a  deed,  included 
chromate  of  iron,  and  the  court  decides  that  chromate  of  iron  is 
a  mineral  within  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  reservation, 
although  this  decision  seems  to  be  based  to  some  extent  on  evi- 
dence in  the  case  tending  to  show  that  the  parties  at  the  time  the 
instrument  was  executed  regarded  the  particular  substance  as  a 
mineral.  The  court  says :  "  But  it  has  been  objected  that  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  and  common  acceptation  of  the  term  mineral, 
chrome  is  not  included  with  the  exception  because,  although  prop- 
erly a  mineral,  yet,  not  being  a  metallic  substance,  it  is  not  consid- 
•  5  Walls,  34. 
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crcd  by  the  great  masa  of  mankind  as  a  mineral  and  embraced 
within  that  term.  This  objection  would  certainly  have  great 
weight,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  easily  overcome,  were  it  not  for 
the  parol  evidence  and  the  facts  established  by  it.  This  evidence, 
however,  shows,  very  clearly,  that  it  was  that  which  is  now  known 
to  be  chrome,  that  on  the  first  taking  up  of  the  land  in  which  it 
was  found,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  mine  land  ;  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  metallic  ore  of  some  kind,  and  spoken  of  frequently  as  con. 
taining  some  gold  ore  or  silver." 

The  leading  case  however  among  the  early  adjudications  on  this 
subject  seems  to  be  Hartwell  vs.  Camman  *  decided  in  New  Jersey 
in  1854.  It  squarely  decides  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  sub- 
stance to  contain  a  metal  to  be  embraced  within  the  term 
*■  mineral." 

As  it  is  frequently  cited  in  most  subsequent  similar  cases,  this 
justifies  an  outline  of  the  decision.  Hartwell  conveyed  to  Cam- 
man  by  an  ordinary  warranty  deed  "  all  mines  and  minerals  open, 
or  to  be  opened,  with  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  in  all  its  various  branches,"  in  a  tract  of  land. 
It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  this  conveyance  the  land  was  be- 
lieved to  contain  workable  copper  ore  and  excavations  were  made 
in  search  thereof.  Failing  to  find  workable  copper  ore,  but  dis- 
covering in  the  exploration  near  the  surface  a  "  hard  red  substance 
like  red  shale,"  Camman  proceeded  to  mine  it  and  grind  it  into 
paint.  The  grantor  brought  suit  for  an  injunction  to  stop  such 
mining  on  the  ground  that  the  substance  mined  and  ground  into 
paint  was  not  included  in  the  grant.  In  deciding  the  case  the 
court  says  as  to  the  character  of  the  mineral:  "  It  is  a  substance 
resembling  in  general  appearance  red  shale,  so  soft  as  to  be  easily 
cut  with  a  knife  when  first  excavated,  but  differing  in  appearance 
and  quality  from  the  surrounding  earth.  It  is  found  in  regular 
strata  or  boulders  of  various  sizes,  *  *  *  When  broken  up  and 
ground  it  is  used  as  a  paint  and  is  valuable  for  that  purpose."  The 
court  then  states  that  it  was  gotten  out  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  mining  and  says  in  regard  to  the  expert  testimony  in  the  case: 
"  Professor  Doremus  was  the  only  scientific  witness  examined." 
He  says  "  it  may  be  called  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  alumina  and 
silica  being  the  prominent  ingredients — >it  is  not  an  iron  ore.  This 
comes  under  the  head  of  argillaceous  rock.     I  wish  to  distinguish 

*Hinwell  01.  Cammao,  10  N.  J.  Equitr,  118, 
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these  classes  of  ores  or  mctallirerous  rocks.  The  position  or  this 
paint  material,  as  it  lies  in  the  mountain  is  not  in  veins  but  in 
strata.  The  extracting  of  this  material  as  I  saw  it  there,  would 
not  be  called  mining,"  and  proceeding  with  the  opinion  says :  "  If 
the  term  mines  and  minerals  used  in  the  deed,  could,  by  any  fair 
construction,  be  confined  to  metallic  substances  the  question  in- 
volved would  be  easy  of  solution;  for  the  metallic  property  found 
in  this  paint  stone  is  so  small  that  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  metal  it  is  of  no  value.  But  I  do  not  think  the  terms  should 
be  conRned  to  metals  or  the  metallic  ores.  •  *  *  It  is  embraced 
in  the  definition  given  by  men  of  science  of  the  term  mineral."  In 
Bakewell's  Mineralogy,  page  7,  it  is  said  the  term  mineral,  in  com- 
mon life,  is  generally  applied  to  denote  substance  dug  out  of  the 
earth  or  obtained  from  mines.  In  Cleveland's  Mineralogy,  page 
I,  the  definition  is  given  thus:  'Minerals  are  those  bodies  which 
arc  destitute  of  organization,  and  which  naturally  exists  within  the 
the  earth  or  at  its  surface.'  My  conclusion  is  that  this  paint  stone 
passed  by  the  grant,  and  that  the  defendants  have  a  right  to  ex- 
cavate and  remove  it  and  to  convert  it  to  their  own  use." 

It  was  not  long  after  the  disposal  of  the  above  case  that  the  New 
Jersey  courts  were  called  upon  to  wrestle  with  perhaps  the  most 
noted  litigation  that  has  ever  arisen  in  the  United  States  directly 
involving  mineral  definitions,  lasting  in  varying  forms  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  This  was  concerning  the  franklinite  deposits  near 
Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey.  The  character  of  those  parts  of 
the  deposit  affected  by  the  litigation  as  shown  to  the  court,  is 
described  in  the  parts  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  quoted  below. 
The  importance  and  irrepressible  character  of  the  litigation,  the 
inherent  diflicutties  of  the  case  as  well  as  interesting  features  of 
some  of  the  opinions  of  the  various  courts  as  they  labored  with 
scientific  difficulties  of  the  subject,  complicated  by  heroic  efforts  to 
right  the  supposed  injustice  attempted  through  alleged  overreach- 
ing use  of  scientific  distinctions  and  terms  by  certain  early  practi- 
tioners of  "high  finance"  justify  a  somewhat  extended  statement 
of  the  litigation  and  citations  from  the  opinions  of  the  courts. 

The  possibility  of  this  litigation  was  caused  by  Samuel  Fowler 
who  in  1848,  being  the  owner  of  the  Mine  Hill  tract  of  land  con- 
veyed to  the  Sussex  Zinc  and  Copper  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  "  all  the  zinc,  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold  ores  and  also 
all  other  metals  or  ores  containing  metals  (excepting  the  metal  or 
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ore  called  franklinite  and  iron  ores,  when  it  exists  separate  from 
the  zinc)."  On  the  same  day  by  another  deed  Fowler  conveyed 
to  the  same  company  "all  the  metal,  mineral,  or  iron  ore,  usually 
designated  and  known  as  franklinite,  found  or  to  be  found  in  a 
certain  tract  of  land  "  which  tract  of  land  was  a  pari  of  the  land 
conveyed  in  the  first  deed.  This  second  deed  did  not  affect  any 
part  of  the  tract  of  land  in  dispute  but  is  referred  to  by  the  court 
as  showing  the  understanding  by  the  parties  of  the  terms  used. 
The  Sussex  Company  in  1852  conveyed  to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  "  all  the  zinc  and  other  ores,  except  franklinite  and  iron 
ores"  in  the  premises  originatly  conveyed  byFowler  to  said  Sussex 
Company,  and  also  by  a  second  deed  "  all  the  metal,  mineral,  or 
iron  ore,  usually  known  or  designated  by  the  name  franklinite 
found  or  to  found,  etc.,"  in  the  same  tract  of  land  that  Fowler  had 
made  similar  conveyance  of  to  said  Sussex  Company. 

The  terms  used  in  this  second  deed  between  the  two  companies 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  Fowler  deed  to  the  second  tract  of 
land  but  as  to  the  first  deed  between  the  two  companies  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  language  is  not  the  same,  for  in  the  deed  from 
the  Sussex  Company  to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  the  reser- 
vation was  of  "  franklinite  and  iron  ores  "  without  the  addition  of 
the  limiting  word  "  when  it  exists  separate  from  the  zinc,  conse- 
quently as  to  the  first  deed  the  interest  conveyed  to  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company  was  not  quite  so  extensive  as  the  interest  conveyed 
by  Fowler  to  the  Sussex  Company.  All  the  franklinite  and  iron  ore 
was  excepted  whereas  in  the  conveyance  by  Fowler  only  the 
franklinite  and  iron  ore  were  excepted  "  when  it  exists  separate 
from  the  eittc." 

This  residual  interest  (all  the  franklinite  or  iron  ore  mixed  with 
zinc)  of  the  Sussex  Company  passed  to  another  corporation,  the 
New  Jersey  Franklinite  Company.  The  New  Jersey  Franklinite 
Company  proceeded  to  mine  the  franklinite  ore  that  they 
owned  and  in  1857  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  attempted  to 
enjoin  the  New  Jersey  Franklinite  Company  *  from  further  mining 
and  removing  of  ore  on  two  grounds  (i)  that  the  reservation  of  all 
the  franklinite  in  the  deed  by  the  Sussex  Company  was  fraudulent, 
which  contention  was  decided  against  it  by  the   court,  and   (2) 

*  While  tliij  litigalion  nu  pendini;  the  tille  of  llie  New  Jersey  Franklinite  Co. 
pmed  \rj  foreelosarc  of  >  tnorlgtge  lo  the  BosIod  Franklinite  Co.,  which  beotne  ■ 
paity  to  the  litigation  ta  menlioaed  later  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
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(with  which  we  are  particularly  interested  in  this  connection)  that 
the  ore  in  question  was  a  zinc  ore  which  pansed  by  the  terms  of 
the  grant  to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  On  this  branch  of 
the  case  the  court  said  :  "The  incontrovertible  fact  is  that  the  mass 
consists  of  zinc  ore  and  franklinite  in  such  close  mechanical  com- 
biaation  that  neither  can  be  taken  from  the  mine  without  remov- 
ing the  other,  which  party  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  has  title  ? 
Each  party  claims  the  entire  mass,  one  or  the  other  must  take  it. 
•  •  *  The  ownership  of  the  property  is  in  no  sense  joint  No 
partition  of  their  interest  could  be  made.  One  or  the  other  must 
be  entitled  to  it.  The  deeds  were  not  intended  to  convey,  and  do 
not  convey,  distinct  interest  in  the  same  lode,  vein,  or  stratum. 
Some  test  must  be  applied  by  which  the  title  to  each  vein  or  dis- 
tinct portion  of  a  vein  can  be  ascertained  to  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties. 

It  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  evidence  tha,  at  the  date  s  of 
the  deeds  in  which  this  controversy  has  its  origin,  and  as  late  as 
the  year  1853,  the  masses  or  veins  of  ore  upon  Mme  Hill  were  re- 
garded and  known  as  franklinite.  The  ore  was  so  called  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  mines  and  by  the  miners  themselves.  It  was 
so  described  in  scientific  treatises  and  in  geological  reports.  It 
was  so  classified  and  arranged  in  mineralogical  cabinets  and  ex- 
hibitions. The  mass  was  known  not  to  consist  entirely  of  that 
mineral.  Pure  specimens  or  crystals  of  franklinite  were  known  to 
exist  only  in  small  and  unimportant  bodies,  having  no  value  for 
practical  purposes.  In  the  general  mass  of  the  ore,  there  was 
mingled  with  the  franklinite,  ores  of  zinc  and  other  minerals  in 
various  proportions.  But  so  far  as  was  known,  franklinite  consti- 
tuted the  predominating  element  which  gave  character  and  title  to 
the  mass.  Zinc  ore  had  been  discovered  and  used  in  at  least  one 
locality,  but  no  well  defined  vein  of  zinc  ore  had  been  developed. 
Upon  Sterling  Hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  distinct,  well  defined 
veins  of  zinc  and  franklinite  had  been  developed,  and  the  zinc  vein 
extensively  worked.  Here,  as  on  Mine  Hill,  the  ores  were  found 
to  some  extent  in  mechanical  combination.  Both  veins  contained 
more  or  less  of  each  mineral.  In  the  zinc  vein  the  red  oxide  of 
zinc  predominated ;  it  formed  the  enveloping  mass  which  gave  name 
and  character  to  the  ore,  and  though  grains  of  franklinite  were 
found  extensively  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  it  was  uni- 
versally known  and  designated  as  zinc  ore.     On  Stirling  Hill,  the 
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separate  lodes,  though  in  immediate  contact,  were  generally  well 
defined  and  distinguished  by  clear  lines  of  demarcation.  From  the 
general  geological  character  of  the  vicinity,  it  was  anticipated  that, 
in  the  progress  of  investigation,  a  similar  distinct  and  well  defined 
vein  of  zinc  ore  would  be  developed  upon  Mine  Hjll.  Upon  this 
state  of  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  parties,  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  rational,  doubt  as  to  what  the  parties  intended  by  the 
terms  used  in  the  deed  as  descriptive  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
conveyance.  By  "zinc  ores"  was  meant  those  veins  of  lodes  in 
which  the  ore  of  zinc  was  the  predominating  ore,  and  franklinite, 
not  the  pure  mineral  of  that  name,  which  was  never  found  except 
in  small  and  detached  specimens,  but  those  veins  are  lodes  in  which 
franklinite  predominate,  and  which  was  known  and  designated  as 
franklinite  ore.  The  instrument  must  be  construed  according  to 
the  mind  and  intent  of  the  parties  at  the  time  it  was  executed. 
*  *  *  Theevidenceabundantlyshowsthat  the  term  franklinite  was 
in  constant  and  familiar  use  to  designate  the  ore  or  mass  in  which 
the  mineral  predominated."  This  decision  would  seem  to  be  based 
on  sound  legal  and  scientific  reasoning,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  deed  conveying  the  mineral. 
However  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  higher  court  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  chancdlor  was  overruled.* 

In  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  the  want  of  good  faith  in 
not  executing  the  deed  by  the  Sussex  Company  so  as  to  convey 
all  its  rights  to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  as  had  previously 
been  agreed,  seemed  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  this  higher  court; 
and  by  a  divided  vote  (7  to  5]  the  decision  of  the  chancellor  was 
reversed  and  it  was  adjudged  that  the  whole  of  the  deposit  belong 
to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

It  is  a  legal  maxim  Ihat "  hard  cases  make  bad  law  "  and  the 
above  cited  opinion  of  the  court  is  a  striking  instance  for,  in  its 
endeavor  to  correct  the  injustice  arising  from  the  sharp  practice  of 
the  Sussex  Ccmpany  in  making  the  deed  and  obtaining  an  ac- 
ceptance thereof  and  the  negligence  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany, in  accepting  a  deed  that  did  not  fully  carry  out  the  prior 
contract  between  the  two  companies,  this  court  evolves  a  decision 
that  is  a  masterpiece  of  legal  hair  splitting  with  however,  doubt- 
less, an  honest  intention  of  promoting  what  they  regarded  as  es- 
sential justice.     After  stating  various  transfers  of  this  residual  in- 

•  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  w.  Boston,  etc.,  Co.,  IS  N,  J,  Eq,,  434, 
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terest  reserved  as  above  stated  and  the  organization  of  the  Boston 
Franklinitc  Company  and  the  profits  of  the  promoters  thereby,  the 
court  becomes  eloquent  and  says:  "  What  oceans  of  money  they 
made  no  one  can  tell.  All  this  while  this  zinc  company  pursued 
its  plodding  way,  building  oven  after  oven,  furnace  after  furnace, 
and  factory  after  factory,  expending  in  such  improvements,  upon 
the  faith  of  this  transfer  of  stock,  over  $300,000,  besides  the  very 
large  consideration  money  it  had  paid,  forcing  success  along  the 
hard  road  of  industry,  developing,  according  to  the  true  intent  of 
its  charter  the  ore  of  zinc ;  manufacturing  their  pure  snow-white 
paint  for  the  calls  of  commerce  and  comfort,  convenience  and  ele- 
gance of  life.  They  were  the  workers  in  the  hive  —  they  were  the 
silk-worms  painfully  weaving  their  shrouds  of  silken  thread,  while 
this  franklinite  company  toils  not,  neither  does  it  spin — not  an  ounce 
of  its  boasted  franklinite  has  it  ever  yet  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
commerce.  It  springs  at  once  into  the  butterfly  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence whose  only  object  in  life  is  to  spread  its  golden  wings  to 
the  glittering  sunshine  and  multiply  its  worthless  species." 

The  court  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  the 
parties  intended  by  the  exception  in  the  deed  but  leaving  entirely 
out  of  account  two  facts  that  the  chancellor  states  were  established 
by  evidence  before  him,  (i)  that  in  the  similiar  deposit  on  Sterling 
Hill  that  a  large  deposit  of  red  oxide  of  zinc  had  been  found  and, 
being  close  together,  therefore  the  parties  probably  supposed  the 
same  condition  to  exist  in  the  two  deposits,  and  (2)  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  deed  were  dis- 
cussed between  the  directors  of  the  two  companies  at  the  time  the 
deed  was  accepted,  so  that  they  must  have  known  that, when  frank- 
linite was  excepted  from  the  grant  something  was  meant  by  it. 
But  the  court  nevertheless  proceeds  "  what,  then,  was  meant  by 
the  parties  at  the  time  they  used  the  terra  zinc  ores  in  this  deed  ? 
Did  they  mean  this  vein  in  dispute  ?  *  •  •  The  evidence  also  shows 
that  there  were  no  other  ores  on  the  premises  except  this  vein  of 
franklinite  and  iron  ores,  and  all  the  parties  well  knew  it.  Now, 
may  we  not  ask,  if  it  was  not  the  intention  to  convey  this  vein  by 
the  name  of  a  zinc  ore,  what  did  the  parties  intend  it  to  tie  7  It  is 
apparent,  that  if  they  did  not  intend  to  convey  this  vein  by  the 
name  of  a  zinc  ore  it  must  have  been  the  intent  of  both  parties  to 
convey  nothing.  I  think  these  facts  show  that  it  must  have  been 
the  intent  to  convey  this  vein  by  the  name  of  a  zinc  ore,  for  there 
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is  nothing  else  upon  which  the  deed  could  operate,  and  both  parties 
must  have  known  it.  There  is  nothing  upon  this  property  but 
this  vein  of  franklinite  and  iron  ore.  The  franklinite  and  iron  ore 
are  excepted  in  terms,  and  if  this  vein  was  meant  to  be  excepted 
as  franklinite  the  deed  conveys  nothing  as  both  parties  must  have 
known.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  draw  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  parties  meant  to  convey  something  by  the 
deed,  and  that  could  only,  as  both  parties  must  have  known,  have 
been  the  vein  in  question.  *  *  *  But  it  is  urged  that  the  evidence 
shows  that,  at  the  date  of  the  deeds,  and  as  late  as  1853,  the  mass 
or  veins  of  ore  in  Mine  Hill  were  regarded  and  known  as  franklin- 
ite, that  the  ore  was  so  classified  and  arranged  in  mineral  cabinets 
and  exhibitions ;  that  it  was  described  in  scientific  treatises,  geot 
logical  reports,  and  was  so  called  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines 
and  by  the  miners  themselves.  But  what  do  all  these  amount  to 
if  it  appears  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  other  considerations, 
some  of  which  we  have  indicated,  that  the  parties  to  the  deed,  at  the 
veiy  time  of  the  execution,  intended  to  convey  the  vein  in  question 
by  the  name  of  zinc"  The  "overwhelming"  "considerations" 
"  indicated  "  is  the  legal  quibbling  in  the  above  citation.  This 
entertaining  court  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  Berthier  in  1821 
having  received  from  "  Doct  Fowler,  who  was  a  learned  mineral- 
<^ist"  specimens  of  the  mineral  found  in  Mine  Hill,  "resolved  it 
into  its  elements  and  discovered  that  it  was  a  new  mineral  species, 
and  christened  it  by  the  name  of  franklinite,  because  it  had  first 
been  found  at  Franklin  Furnace,  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jer- 
sey," and  that  this  vein  had  been  worked  for  zinc  for  sixty  years 
but  continues  bitterly,  "that  the  old  acquaintance,  zinc,  was  for 
some  time,  as  is  customory  in  such  cases,  overslaughed  in  the  halls 
of  the  learned  by  this  new  born  babe  of  science.  *  *  *  But  this 
franklinite  was  the  most  useless  iron  ore  that  had  been  discovered. 
There  it  had  laid  for  one  hundred  years  within  300  yards  of  an  iron 
furnace  tortured  in  every  shape  that  skill  and  avarice  could  put 
upon  it  to  declare  its  hoped  for  usefulness,  and  the  only  thing  ever 
successfully  generated  between  it  and  the  furnace  was  a  sala- 
mander"  Then  this  court  proceeds  to  perpetually  enjoin  the 
Boston  Franklinite  Company  from  digging  any  of  the  franklinite 
ore  in  Mine  Hill. 

This  settled  the  title  to  the  south  part  of  Mine  Hill  for  a  time  but 
later,  as  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Meredith  vs.  Zinc  and  Iron  Co., 
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5S  N,  J.  Eq.,  211  (at  p.  215),  a  person  who  was  not  a  party  to  the 
previous  litigation,  and  who  held  an  unsatisfied  mortgage  on  the 
franklinite  in  the  south  halT,  foreclosed  his  mortgage  and  obtained 
title  thereto.  He  then  began  suit  in  a  federal  court  against  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  Zinc 
Company  was  beaten.  The  result  of  the  litigation  was  that  the 
warring  interests  combined  and  the  new  company  became  the  in- 
disputable  owner  of  all  the  ores  in  the  south  half  of  Mine  Hill  and 
of  the  zinc  ores  in  the  north  half.  In  the  meantime  the  title  to  the 
franklinite  on  the  north  half  of  Mine  Hill  became  vested  in  the 
Lehigh  Zinc  and  Iron  Company  and  litigation  broke  out  again. 
This  litigation  was  not  carried  to  the  higher  courts  so  that  no  re- 
ports of  the  same  are  available,  but  Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp,  who  was 
employed  as  an  expert  geologist  in  the  case,  states  that  this  second 
litigation  involved  the  same  old  question  of  the  construction  of  the 
reservation  of  the  franklinite  in  the  deeds.  The  Zinc  Company 
kept  the  litigation  in  the  state  courts  of  New  Jersey  so  as  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  above  New  Jersey  decision  that  the  title  to  the 
franklinite  pa^ed  to  the  Zinc  Company,  but  they  were  nevertheless 
beaten  in  the  litigation  and  gave  up  the  attempt  to  obtain  the 
franklinite  deposits  by  virtue  of  a  supposed  legal  title  and  again 
formed  a  combination  with  the  opposing  company,  so  that  the 
entire  deposit  is  now  owned  by  one  corporation  and  the  possibility 
of  litigation  extinguished. 

A  frequent  source  of  mineral  litigation  is  from  disputes  as  to 
whether  stone  used  for  building  purposes,  etc.,  passes  under  the 
word  mineral.  Perhaps  the  leading  case  of  this  variety  is  that  of 
Armstrong  vs.  Granite  Company,  147  N.  Y.,  495.  This  was  a  suit 
which  involved  the  construction  of  a  deed  conveying  "  all  the 
mineral  ores,"  and  a  second  deed  between  the  same  parties  to  the 
same  premises  but  using  this  time  the  words  "  minerals  and  ores." 
The  dispute  was  as  to  whether  these  deeds  gave  the  right  to  quarry 
and  remove  granite.  As  to  the  deed  containing  the  phrase, 
"  mineral  ores,"  the  court  remarks :  "  It  is  plain  the  granite  did  not 
pass.  The  word  ore  has  a  definite  signification,  and  designates  a 
compound  of  metal  and  other  substance.  Granite  neither  in  a 
popular  or  scientific  sense  is  a  mineral  ore."  The  court  then  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  fully  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "minerals  and 
ores"  used  in  the  second  deed,  and  reaches  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  '•  It  is  plain  than  an  owner  of  land  who  grants  the  minerals 
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to  another  does  not  use  the  word  as  synonymous  with  mineral 
substances;  because  if  this  meaning  was  attached  to  the  grant  it 
would  amount  to  a  grant  of  the  whole  land,  as  the  soil  and  all 
below  it  would  be  embraced  in  that  description.  *  *  *  Upon  the 
authorities,  we  think  we  should  be  justified  in  holding  that  the 
granite  was  not  embraced  in  a  reservation  or  grant  of  minerals  in 
the  absence  of  qualification.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  word  in 
its  more  common  application  in  a  grant  of  'minerals'  would  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  metallic  substances.  This  perhaps  grows  out  - 
of  the  fact  that  mining  is  to  a  great  extent  prosecuted  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  obtaining  gold,  silver,  iron  and  other  metals,  and  grants  of 
'minerals 'or  reservations  thereof  in  conveyances  of  public  land 
are  most  frequently  made  with  reference  to  mineral  bearing  ores, 
or  metallic  deposits.  But  it  would  be  an  unwarranted  limitation 
of  such  grant  or  reservation  to  exclude  from  its  operation  beds  of 
coal  or  other  non-metallic  mineral  deposits  of  commercial  value,  or 
to  confine  it  to  such  minerals  as  were  known  or  supposed  to  be  on 
the  premises  at  the  time.  The  grant  or  reservation  of  minerals  in 
a  deed  contemplates  substances  to  be  severed  and  taken  away  from 
the  premises,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  parties  to  such 
a  deed  intended  to  exclude  from  the  grant  any  description  of  valu- 
able mineral  which  would  come  within  the  legal  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  might  thereafter  be  discovered.  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  words  '  minerals  and  ores'  in  the  grant  of  1871, 
standing  alone,  would  include  the  granite  upon  the  premises." 
However,  on  other  provisions  of  the  deed  showing  that  the 
minerals  and  ores  referred  to  were  only  those  to  be  gotten  by  sub- 
terranean mining  while  the  granite  could  only  be  worked  by  an 
open  quarry,  the  court  decides  that  in  this  case  the  deed  did  not 
pass  the  granite. 

Another  New  York  case  that  involved  the  same  question  is  that 
of  Brady  T^i.  Brady,  65  N,  Y.  Supp.,  621,  here  the  words  of  the  res- 
ervation were:  "all  mines  and  minerals,  •  •  •  with  the  right 
*  •  •  to  dig  and  carry  away  the  same."  The  material  in  dispute 
was  a  crystalline  limestone  or  marble  and  the  court  says :  "The 
material, clearly,  is  a  mineral,  and  it  is  reserved  from  the  grant  un- 
less "  the  nature  and  context  of  the  deed  shows  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  the  reservation.  There  is  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  finding.  The  only  claim  that  can  be  made  is  that 
the  ledges  of  rocks  weie  so  apparent,  and  covered  so  largely  a 
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portion  of  the  original  loo  acres,  that  the  parties  could  not  have 
referred  to  them,  that  to  except  them  would  practically  destroy  the 
grant.  Yet  it  may  equally  well  be  said  that  the  knowledge  that 
this  mineral  existed  was  the  very  reason  that  a  reservation  was  in- 
serted in  the  deed." 

This  same  property  came  into  litigation  in  the  United  States 
Court  *  and  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  endorsed 
the  above  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  saying :  "  And,  finally, 
the  sublease  of  June  25,  1895,  by  the  assignee  of  the  term,  the 
Oswegatchie  Quarry  Company,  to  the  Metropolitan  Marble  Com- 
pany (the  plaintiff  company),  contained  the  same  exception  and 
reservation,  namely 'excepting  and  reserving  mines  and  minerals 
as  specified  in  the  original  conveyance.'  Since  our  judgment  upon 
the  former  writ  of  error,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  the 
case  Brady  vs.  Brady,  6$  N.  Y.  Supp.  621,  has  held  at  the  owner- 
ship of  the  marble  in  the  tract  of  land  conveyed  by  the  above  men- 
tioned deed  of  John  La  Farge  remained  in  him  by  virture  of  the 
exception  and  reservation  of 'mines  and  minerals'  contained  in 
his  deed.  In  so  holding,  the  Supreme  Court  followed  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  Court  of  Appeals  gave  to  the  words  'minerals' 
in  a  grant  or  reservation  in  its  opinion  in  the  case  of  Armstrong 
vs.  Granite  Company. 

In  a  Michigan  caset  on  a  reservation  in  a  conveyance  of  all 
"  mines  and  ores  of  metals "  the  court  decides  that  "  marble  or 
serpentine  "  not  known  to  exist,  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  did 
not  pass  as  not  being  in  contemplation  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
the  deed  was  made  but  the  decision  might  better  be  placed  on  the 
ground  that  neither  marble  nor  serpentine  is  an  "ore  of  a  metal." 
The  decision  that  the  mineral  was  not  included  because  it  was  not 
known  to  exist  at  the  time  the  deed  was  made  is  not  sound. 
The  New  York  Court,  cited  above,  and  the  weight  of  authority  is 
against  this  position. 

Another  source  of  litigation  involving  the  definition  of  minerals 
has  been  disputes  about  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The  earliest 
case  I  have  found  involving  this  question  is  Funk  vs.  Holdeman, 
53Pa.  St.,  229,  decided  in  1866,  in  which  the  court  says  :  "Through- 
out this  opinion  I  have  treated  oil  as  a  mineral.  Until  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  on  the  subject  is  increased,  this  is  the  light   in 

■Phelp  w.  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Help  of  Christians,  115  Fed., "882. 

-f  The  Deer  X.ake  Company  u.  TbeMicbigao  Land  &  Iron  Coiiipuiy,89Mich.,  lEo. 
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which  the  courts  will  be  likely  to  regard  this  valuable  production 
of  the  earth."  But  in  this  case  classification  of  oil  as  a  mineral 
only  arose  incidentally  and  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of 
the  case.  Also  in  the  case  of  Appeal  of  Stoughton  al  88  Pa.  St., 
198,  the  court  says :  "  Oil,  however,  is  a  mineral  and  being  a  min- 
eral is  a  part  of  the  realty." 

However,  curiously,  the  first  time  the  question  came  directly 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in  the  interpretation  of  a 
reservation  in  a  deed  of  "all  mineral"  in  the  case  of  Dunham 
Siiort  w.  Kirkpatrick,  lOi  Pa.  St.,  36,  it  decided  the  classification 
of  petroleum  opposite  to  the  previous  case,  placing  the  decision  on 
the  doubtful  ground  of  the  views  of  the  "  mass  of  mankind  "  adopt- 
ing the  words  of  a  previous  decision  on  another  case  saying  :  "  We 
must,  by  some  means,  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  minerals.' " 
But  the  rule  by  which  this  may  be  done  is  well  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Gibson  in  the  case  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company 
vs.  Moore,  2  Wk.  477  as  follows :  "  The  best  construction  is  that 
which  is  made  by  viewing  the  subject  of  the  contract  as  the  mass 
of  mankind  would  view  it ;  for  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  such 
was  the  aspect  in  which  the  parties  themselves  viewed  it.  •  *  * 
Certainty  in  popular  estimation  petroleum  is  not  regarded  as  a 
mineral  substance  any  more  than  is  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and  it 
can  indeed,  only  be  so  classified  in  the  most  general  or  scientific 

However  when  the  subject  was  next  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  Gill  vs.  Westan,  1 10  Pa.  St ,  313,  the 
first  view  was  apparently  again  adopted  for  the  court  says  referring 
to  petroleum :  "  It  is  a  mineral  substance  obtained  from  the  earth 
by  a  process  of  mining,  and  lands  from  which  it  is  obtained  may 
with  propriety  be  called  mining  lands." 

Again  in  a  later  case,  Westmoreland  and  Cambrian  Natural  Gas 
Company  vs.  Dc  Witt,  1 30  Pa.  State,  the  court  says :  "  The  learned 
master  says  gas  is  a  mineral,  and  while  in  st/u  is  a  part  of  the  land 
and  therefore  possession  of  the  land  is  possession  of  the  gas.  But 
this  deduction  must  be  made  with  some  qualification.  Gas,  it  is 
true,  is  a  mineral.  •  *  »  Water,  oil,  and  still  more  strongly  gas, 
maybe  classed  by  themselves,  if  the  analogy  be  not  too  forceful,  a.s 
minerals/^*  «a/«fiz.  •  *  *  They  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  are  a  part  of  it,  so  long  as  they  are  on  or  in  it ;  and  are  subject 
to  his  control."     But  if  gas  is  a  mineral,  aforliori  is  oil  a  mineral. 
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However  when  we  examine  the  courts  of  other  states  we  find  the 
decisions  unirormily  holding  oil  and  gas  tote  minerals. 

In  the  case  of  Williamson  vs.  Janes,  19  S.  E.,  436  {W,  Va.)  the 
court  says :  "  However  the  decisions  in  other  states  may  have  been, 
it  has  never  been  held  in  this  state ;  and  the  authorities  now  very 
generally  —  universally  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them  —  hold  pe- 
troleum to  be  a  mineral,  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  realty  as  timber, 
coal  or  iron  ore." 

In  the  case  Murray  vs.  Allord,  lOO  Tenn.,  lOO,  4'3  S.  W.,  355,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  petroleum  and  natural  gas  were  in- 
cluded under  the  words  "mines,  minerals  and  metals,"  and  the 
court  elaborately  reviews  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  substances, 
their  composition,  the  technical  deRnilion  of  the  words  above, 
and  decides  that  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  included  in  the 
term  mineral.  Consequently,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  well  settled 
legal  principle  iii  the  United  States  that  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  are  "  minerals  "  and  pass  under  that  term  when  used  in  con- 
veyances, contracts,  etc.  * 

By  special  statutory  provision,  in  order  to  prevent  a  monopoly 
of  an  absolute  necessary  article.  Congress  early  excepted  saline 
deposits  from  disposition  as  other  mineral  land  and  also  from  sale 
Of  entry  or  homesteading  as  agricultural  land,  and  such  saline  lands 
were  disposed  of  in  a  special  manner  designed  to  prevent  monop- 
olies. However,  by  the  act  of  January  31,  1901,  it  was  provided 
that  saline  lands  might  be  located  and  patented  under  the  provision 
of  the  mining  laws  relating  to  placers.  This  act  was  probably 
passed  on  the  theory  that  by  the  wide  discoveries  of  later  years  of 
immense  deposits  of  salt  in  numerous  parts  of  the  country  and  new 
methods  of  mining  the  same,  the  danger  of  monopoly  no  longer 
existed. t 

As  to  coal  it  is  so  clearly  a  mineral  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  direct  litigation  has  ever  arisen  as  to  its  being  included  in  a 
grant  or  reservation  of  minerals  but  in  nearly  all  of  the  previously 
cited  cases  coal  is  mentioned  in  the  decisions  as  being  an  example 
of  a  mineral  that  would  pass  under  that  name  in  a  conveyance.^ 

Water  is  a  mineral  and  is  also  classified  as  one  of  the  rocks.  § 

"Gas  Compsny  vi.  Tyner,  131  Ind.,  277  !  Pelroleum  Gjinpany  vs.  Transportatio'i 
Company,  28  W.  Va.,  210  ;  Thompson  i^j.  Noble,  3  Ktisb.,  201. 

t  Morton  vs.  Nebraska,  21  Wall.  660 ;  ReSali  Bluff  Placer,  7  L.  D.  549. 

X  Henry  vs.  I-owe,  73  Mo.  96. 

JGrabau,  On  the  Classillcaiion  of  Ihe  Sedimentary  Rocks.  Am.  Geol.,  April, 
1904,  p.  22S.      Kemp,  Handhook  of  Rocks,  p.  2. 
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The  law  in  relation  to  water  and  its  uses  as  it  exists  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  stream,  lakes,  pond,  and  the  ocean, 
forms  an  extensive  subdivision  of  the  law  which  does  not  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  essay,  but  the  law  that  relates  to 
subterranean  water  may  be  appropriately  discussed  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  water  in  this  situation  is  very  analagous  to  other  minerals, 
especially  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

When  subterranean  water  flows  in  a  definite  stream  underground 
the  rule  in  relation  thereto  is  the  same  as  to  surface  streams.  It 
cannot  be  entirely  used  or  diverted  by  the  owner  of  the  land  through 
which  it  passes.  Such  owner  must  allow  the  water  to  pass  onward 
for  the  use  of  the  land  owners  below  subject  to  such  reasonable  and 
ordinary  use  for  his  own  purposes  as  may  be  necessary.*  But 
waters  which  come  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs,  etc,  are 
presumed  to  be  formed  by  ordinary  percolations  unless  the  water 
is  affirmatively  shown  to  flow  in  channels  under  ground.f 

But  where  the  water  is  percolating  underground  without  any 
definite  channel  or  in  unknown  channels,  or  is  simply  resting  sta- 
tionary in  the  strata  as  an  underground  pool,  then  the  water  be- 
longs to  the  land  under  the  surface  of  which  it  is  found,  the  same 
as  any  other  mineral,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  may  appro- 
priate it  wholly  to  his  own  use,  even  though  he  thereby  drains 
the  water  from  the  wells  or  springs  of  neighboring  lands.}  One 
of  the  leading  cases  in  relation  to  water  is  Ellis  vs.  Denison, 
ei  al.,  21  Barbour  (N.  Y.),  230,  the  court  says:  "The  question 
involved  in  this  controversy,  whether  the  owner  of  a  farm  may 
dig  a  ditch  to  drain  his  land,  or  open  and  work  a  quarry 
upon  it,  when  by  doing  so  he  intercepts  one  of  the  under- 
ground sources  of  a  spring  on  his  neighbor's  lands.  •  *  •  In  the 
interruption  of  a  surface  current,  the  injury  from  a  diminution  of 
the  water  would  seem  to  be  palpable  and  so  far  direct  that  it  would 
originate  a  valid  cause  of  action.  *  *  *  But  it  is  different  when 

"Gould  OD  Wslen,  section  iSl,  and  citations  there  siven. 

t  Hanson  vi.  McCoe.  43  C«l.,  303;  Lwett  fi.  Cult,  50  N.  H.,  439;  Metcalfw. 
Nelson,  8  S.  D.,  87,  65  N.  W.,  911. 

tPrazier  vs.  Brown,  iz  O.  St.,  Z991  Chatfield  vs.  Willianu,  28  V(.,  49  ;  Gould 
vs.  Eaton,  til  Cal.,  639;  Wadsiroith  lu.  Tillottson,  15  Conn.,  366  ;  Warden  ri.  City 
of  Springfield,  9  O.  Decis.,  855;  Taylor  w.  Welch,  6  Ore.  198;  Cole  SilTcr  Min.  Co. 
VI.  Virginia  Gold  Hill  Water  Co.,  Fed.  Cas.  2,989,  1  Sawyer,  470;  Alexander  vs. 
U.S.,  25  Ct.  CI.,  87;  New  Albany  &  S.  R.  Co.  i>i.  Peterson,  14  Ind.,  Ilj;  Chase  i/i. 
SilYcrman,  63  Me.,  175. 
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the  principal  stream  is  partially  supplied  by  underground  currents. 
The  owners  of  the  surface  soil  are  not  generally  aware  of  their  ex- 
istence and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  voluntarily  acquiesced  in 
any  appropriation  of  them.  When  they  purchase  they  are  igno- 
rant of  any  obstacle  to  the  free  use  of  their  propeity  aS  center  ad 
caslum  and  to  arrest  some  valuable  improvement,  such  as  digging 
a  well  or  cellar,  draining  the  land,  taking  valuable  stones  from  a 
quarry,  or  leveling  the  ground  for  building  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, because  it  would  cause  some  consequential,  interference  and 
possible  irremediable  damage  to  another,  would  seem  to  be  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust." 

This  question  is  frequently  of  great  importanco  to  mine  owners, 
for  it  often  happens  that  when  they  pump  the  water  out  of  their 
mine  in  the  course  of  operating  it  that  they  cause  neighboring 
wells  or  springs  to  dry  up.  Such  a  case  was  that  of  Wheatley  vs. 
Baugh,  25  Pa.  St.,  528.  In  this  case  the  plaintifTwas  a  tanner  who 
had  a  spring  on  his  premises,  the  water  from  which  he  used  in  his 
business.  A  copper  mine  was  opened  on  an  adjoining  farm.  To 
operate  this,  it  was  necessary  to  pump  out  the  water  which  flowed 
into  the  shaft  but  upon  doing  this  the  tanner's  spring  went  dry  and 
he  sued  the  mining  company.  The  court  says:  "  When  the  filtra- 
tions  are  gathered  into  sufficient  volume  to  have  an  appreciable 
value,  and  to  flow  into  a  clearly  defined  channel,  it  is  generally  pos- 
sible to  see.  it  and  to  avoid  diverting  it  without  serious  detriment  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  through  which  it  flows.  But  percolations 
spread  in  every  direction  through  the  earth,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  disturbing  them  without  relinquishing  the  necessary  enjoin- 
oient  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  the  law  has  never  gone  so  far  as  to 
recognize  in  one  man  a  right  to  convert  another's  farm  to  his  own 
use,  for  the  purposes  of  a  filter.  "  Such  a  claim,  if  sustained,  would 
amount  to  a  total  abrogation  of  the  right  of  property.  No  man 
could  dig  a  cellar,  or  a  well,  or  build  a  house  on  his  own  land,  be- 
cause these  operations  necessarily  interrupt  the  filtration  through 
the  earth.  Nor  could  he  cut  down  the  forest  and  clear  his  land  for 
the  purposes  of  husbandry  because  the  evaporation  from  his  land 
which  would  be  caused  by  exposing  the  soil  to  the  sun  and  air 
would  inevitably  diminish  to  some  extent  the  supply  of  water  which 
would  otherwise  filter."  The  court  then  makes  a  lengthy  review  of 
the  English  cases,  the  French  code,  the  Prussian  code,  the  Civil  law 
as  well  as  the  American  decisions  and  concludes :  "  In  conducting 
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exteostve  mining  operations  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  preserve 
the  flow  of  the  subterranean  waters  through  the  interstices  in  which 
they  have  usually  passed,  and  many  springs  must  be  necessarily  de- 
stroyed in  order  that  the  proprietor  of  valuable  minerals  may  enjoy 
their  own.  The  public  interest  is  greatly  promoted  by  protecting 
this  right,  and  it  is  just  that  the  imperfect  right  and  lesser  advan- 
tage should  give  place  to  that  which  is  perfect,  and  infinitely  the 
most  beneficial  to  individual  and  the  community  in  general." 

Of  course  it  has  never  been  contended  or  held,  that  water  passed 
or  was  reserved  under  the  term  mineral  used  in  a  grant  or  reser* 
vation  in  a  deed.  Like  the  soil,  water  is  not  ordinarily  mined  or 
extracted  for  commercial  uses,  and  hence  there  is  no  reason  or 
occasion,  in  the  ordinary  cause  of  business  transaction,  to  separate 
the  ownership  of  the  water  from  that  of  the  earth  containing  it  and 
so  the  law  (following  the  general  course  of  business  transactions) 
docs  not  include  it  in  a  grant  or  reservation  under  the  general  term 
mineral,  although  the  ownership  of  subterranean  waters  may  be 
separated  from  the  soil  containing  the  same  by  a  special  provision 
of  a  conveyance  or  other  legal  instrument. 

In  England  clay,  both  that  of  fine  quality  (kaolin)  used  for  mak- 
ing  chtnaware  and  ordinary  brick  clay  are  held  to  be  minerals  in 
law;  but  tn  the  United  States,  apparently  no  cases  have  come 
before  the  court  involving  the  legal  classification  of  clay.  Meta- 
morphosed clay  or  slate  has  exactly  the  same  legal  status  as  ordi- 
nary clay.  In  England  it  is  held  to  be  included  under  the  term 
mineral  but  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts  in  the  United 
States. 

We  may  summarize  the  American  law  as  to  the  legal  definition 
and  meaning  of  the  word  mineral  when  used  in  deed,  leases,  or  other 
legal  instruments,  as  including,  in  the  absence  of  special  provisions 
in  such  instruments,  all  metallic  minerals  of  sufHcient  value  to 
justify  mining  and  extracting  the  same  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  metal  therefrom  or  some  other  industrial  use.  It 
also  includes  rock  used  for  building  material,  etc.,  coal,  petroleum 
oil  and  natural  gas.  Kaolin,  brick  clay,  slate,  etc.,  have  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  American  Courts  but  on  the  authority  of  the 
English  cases  and  the  decisions  of  the  Land  Departments  herein- 
after mentioned,  the  probabilities  preponderate  that  the  courts 
will  hold  them  to  be  included  under  the  term  mineral  the  same  as 
granite,  marble,  etc. 
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Although  in  many  of  the  decisions  cited  above  the  term  "  ores  " 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  term  mineral  or  minerals,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  not  been  defined  separately  in  any  American  case. 
Perhaps  the  best  scientific  and  commercial  definition  that  can  be 
given  of  the  word  ore  is  that  it  is  a  mineral  that  can  be  profitably 
mined.  By  this  definition,  however,  a  mineral  that  would  be 
included  under  the  term  ore  one  day  might,  by  a  fluctuation  of 
the  metal  or  mineral  market,  be  excluded  the  next  day,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  uncertain,  shifting  value 
of  the  term  that  has  been  the  cause  of  its  use  in  legal  instruments 
only  in  connection  with  the  more  fixed  term  mineral  and  the  rea- 
son also  that  the  courts  have  devoted  their  attention  when  the  ques- 
tion of  definition  arose  solely  to  the  comparatively  fixed  and  stable 
term  minerals. 

Proceeding  to  the  decisions  under  the  U.  S.  land  laws,  it  is  first  to 
be  noted  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  Sec.  2318,  chapter 
6,  revised  statutes  provide  "  in  all  cases  lands  valuable  for  minerals 
shall  be  reserved  from  sale  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  law,  and  Sec.  2319,  All  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase, 
and  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found  to  occupations  and  purchase 
•  *»_'■ 

Under  this  important  statute  the  question  has  often  arisen  as  to 
what  is  a  mineral  and  what  is  mineral  land  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute. 

The  definition  of  a  mineral  by  Commissioner  Drummond  of  the 
general  land  office,  in  a  general  circular  of  July  1$,  1873,  has  fre- 
quently been  quoted  since.  This  is:  "  That  whatever  is  recognized 
as  a  mineral  by  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  where  the 
same  is  found  in  quantity  and  quality  to  render  the  land  sought  to 
be  patented  more  valuable  on  this  account  than  for  purposes  of 
agriculture  should  be  figured  by  this  office  as  coming  within  the 
purview  of  the  mining  act  of  May  10,  1872."  The  act  of  1872 
referred  to  in  this  definition  contains  the  statutory  provisions 
quoted  above,  which  were  afterward  incorporated  into  the  revised 


On  most  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  land  laws,  and  particularly  concerning  the  character  of  the  land 
the  decision  of  the  land  department  is  final,  so  that  its  interpreta* 
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tion  have  the  effect  of  law  and  I  present  a  synopsis  of  those  that 
relate  to  minerals  and  mineral  lands. 

Land  containing  gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  men  of 
ordinary  prudence  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  in  min- 
iag  development  must  be  regarded  as  mineral  tn  character*  but 
gold  in  non-paying  quantity  will  not  defeat  the  agricultural  char- 
acter of  the  land,  t 

For  land  containing  limestone  to  fall  within  the  mineral  laws  it 
must  affirmatively  appear  that  it  is  more  valuable  for  the  limestone 
than  for  agricultural  purposes,  X 

Guano  is  held  in  a  decision  of  the  land  department  to  be  a  min- 
eral. §  The  decision  says :  "  Guano  is  the  excrement  of  sea  birds, 
accumulating  during  a  long  period  of  years  into  beds  of  varying 
thickness.  It  is  a  phosphate  deposit,  and  is  is  classed  by  Dana 
in  his  System  of  Mineralogy  among  the  apatite  group  of  minerals. 
*  *  »  Chemical  analysis  of  the  Gunison  Island  phosphate  shows 
that  its  composition  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  phos- 
phate deposits  of  Florida.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Florida  Cen. 
tral  and  Peninsula  Railroad  Company  (26  L.  D.,  600),  the  depart- 
ment held,  relative  to  Florida  phosphate  lands,  that  land  valuable 
for  deposits  of  phosphates  are  mineral  lands  within  the  intent  and 
meaniug  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain- 
It  must  be  said,  therefore,  that  guano  is  a  mineral,  and  that  lands 
valuable  for  deposits  of  guano  are  within  the  meaning  of  the  min- 
ing and  other  laws  of  the  United  States."  The  question  arose  in 
connection  with  certain  lands  on  Gunison  Island  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  in  Utah,  which  have  been  located  as  placer  deposits.  The 
decision  upheld  the  rights  of  the  locators  under  the  mining  laws 
against  other  claimants  on  the  grounds,  stated  above,  that  guano 
h  a  mineral. 

"  Under  all  authorities  gypsum  is  a  mineral."  * 

"  It  was  early  determined  by  the  Department  that  the  act  of 
May  10,  1872,  which  describes  certain  land  containing  mineral  de. 
posits  was  applicable  to  land  containing  deposits  of  borax,  carbon- 
ate and  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphur,  alum  and  asphalt,  and  I  believe 

•ijL.D.,34. 

Han.  —  L.  D.  ii  tbe  abbreviation  foi  Land  Decisions,  a  series  of  volumes  coDtaJn- 
I'H  the  decisions  of  the  Interior  Department  on  questions  inToliirig  public  lands. 

t7l-.D.,424. 

!2jL.  D„3S3- 

}27L.  D.,  95- 
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that,  from  the  passage  of  the  law  until  the  present  time,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  ■  valuable  mineral  deposits'  has  been  held  to  in- 
clude the  minerals  and  alkaline  substances."* 

■'  Lands  containing  mineral  springs  not  of  a  saline  character,  are 
subject  to  sale  under  the  acts  relating  to  the  sale  of  mineral 
lands."  t 

Under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  petroleum  has  been 
recognized  as  a  mineral  within  the  meaning  of  such  laws,  both  by 
the  courts  and  the  decisions  of  the  Land  Department.  In  the  case 
of  Gird  vs.  California  Oil  Company,  60  Fed.,  531,  the  litigation 
arose  in  a  mining  district  organized  as  an  oil  district,  called  the 
Little  Sespe  petroleum  mining  district.  In  the  opinion  in  this 
case  the  court  says :  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  petroleum,  with 
its  natural  gas,  unlike  other  mineral  deposits,  is  movable.  *  *  * 
But,  as  the  normal  condition  of  petroleum  is  one  of  repose  and  not 
motion,  it  belongs  to  the  rock  in  which  it  is  imbedded." 

The  leading  case  in  the  courts  on  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes mineral  lands  under  the  above  cited  statute  is ;  Davis's  Ad- 
ministrator vs.  Weibbold,  1 39  U.  S.,  507.  This  was  a  case  of  a 
contest  between  holders  of  a  mining  patent  and  a  title  acquired 
under  the  town  site  act,  and  in  the  case  the  whole  question  of 
mineral  lands  is  fully  discussed  by  the  United  States  Supreme, 
Court,  the  final  authority  in  such  cases.  The  court  says:  "  When 
the  entry  of  the  town  site  was  had,  and  the  patent  issued,  and  the 
sale  was  made  to  the  defendant  of  the  lots  held  by  him,  it  was  not 
known  —  at  least  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  known  —  that  there 
were  any  valuable  mineral  lands  within  the  town  site,  and  the  im- 
portant question  is  whether  in  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  the 
defendant  can  be  deprived  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
the  premises  purchased  and  occupied  by  him  because  of  a  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  minerals  in  them  and  the  issue  of  a  patent  to 
the  discoverer. 

After  much  consideration  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 
It  is  true  the  language  of  the  revised  statues  touching  the  acquisi- 
tion of  title  to  mineral  lands  within  the  limits  of  town  sites  is  very 
broad.  The  declaration  that  "  no  title  shall  be  acquired  "  underthe 
provisions  relating  to  such  town  sites,  and  the  sale  of  lands  therein 
"  to  any  mine  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar  or  copper ;  or  to  any  valid 

•i  L.  D.,  S6i.  __— 

1 1  L.  D.,  s6a,  9  Copp's  Land  Owner,  230. 
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mining  claim  or  possession  held  under  existing  laws,"  would  seem 
on  first  impression  to  constitute  a  reservation  of  such  mines  in  the 
land  sold,  and  of  mining  claims  on  them,  to  the  United  States ;  but 
such  is  not  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  terms  used  ;  in  strictness 
they  import  only  that  the  provisions  by  which  the  title  to  the  land 
ia  such  town  sites  is  transferred  sha!!  not  be  the  means  of  passing 
a  title  also  to  miles  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar  or  copper  in  the  land, 
or  to  valid  mining  claims  or  possessions  thereon.  They  are  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  clause  protecting  existing  rights  to 
mineral  veins;  and  with  the  qualitication  uniformly  accompanying 
exceptions  in  Acts  of  Congress  of  mineral  lands  from  grant  or 
sale.  Thus  read  they  must  be  held,  we  think,  merely  to  prohibit 
the  passage  of  title  under  the  provisions  of  town  site  laws  to  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar  or  copper,  which  are  known  to  exist,  on 
the  issue  of  the  town  site  patent,  and  to  mining  claims  and  mining 
possessions,  in  respect  to  which  such  proceedings  have  been  taken 
under  the  law  or  the  customs  of  miners,  as  to  render  them  valid, 
creating  a  property  right  in  the  holder,  and  not  to  prohibit  the 
acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  mines  which  then  lay  buried  unknown 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  The  exceptions  of  mineral  land  from 
preemption  and  settlement  and  from  grant  to  states  for  universities 
and  schools,  or  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  in  aid  of 
railroads  and  other  works  of  internal  improvments  are  not  held  to 
exclude  all  land  in  which  minerals  may  be  found,  but  only  those 
where  the  mineral  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  add  to  their  richness 
and  to  justify  expenditure  for  its  extraction,  and  known  to  be  so 
at  the  date  of  the  grant.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  country  in  the 
mining  states  which  contain  precious  metal  in  small  quantities,  but 
not  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  the  expense  of  their  exploitation. 
It  is  not  to  such  lands  that  the  term  mineral  in  the  sense  of  this 
statute  is  applicable." 

The  only  decisions  of  the  Land  Department  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject, hold  *  that  clay  is  not  locatable  as  a  mineral,  on  the  ground, 
that  being  everywhere  present  in  the  soil,  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity, to  permit  it  to  be  located  as  mineral  land,  would  allow  all 
agricultural  land  to  be  located  under  the  guise  of  mineral  plains. 
It  is  claimed-)-  that  this  decision  is  practically  overruled  by  a  later 
one  of  the  Department* 

'Joidon  VI.  Idaho  Aluminum  M.  &  M.  Company,  zo  L.  D.,  500. 

t Snyder  on  Mines,  Sec.,  144. 

t  Pacific  CoBsl  Marble  Company  vi,  Norihem  Pacific  Ry.  Company,  25  L.  D.,  133- 
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Other  minerals  which  have  been  held  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Land  Department  to  come  within  the  U.  S.  laws  relating  to 
mineral  land  arc:  albertite,  gilsonite,  alum,  amygdaloid  bands, 
agate,  fahl-bands,  garnet,  graphite,  lithographic  stone',  mica,  opal, 
slate,  tin,  turquois,  amber  and  wax.* 

The  United  States  tariff  laws  now  in  force  admit  "  minerals, 
crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or  grind- 
ing, or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,"  free  of  duty.  The  minerals  "specially  provided  for" 
are :  "  Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals 
unwrought  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  pcrcentum  ad 
valorem;  monazite  sand  and  thorium,  six  cents  per  pound;  mica, 
unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  six  cents  per  pound  and 
tuenty  pcrcentum  ad  valorem  :  mica,  cut  or  trimmed,  12  cents  per 
pound  and  twenty  pcrcentum  ad  valorem." 

Under  these  as  well  as  under  prior  tariff  laws  a  number  of  inter- 
esting questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  substances  came  within  the 
terms  of  the  above  cited  statutes  and  other  tarifTtaws.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  was  concerning  natural  gas.  At  Buffalo 
natural  gas  was  piped  across  the  river  from  Canada  and  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  the  question  arose  was  it  a  "  crude  mineral  "  or 
a  ■'  crude  bitumen  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  laws.  If  so, 
it  could  be  brought  into  the  United  States,  free  on  duty,  but  if  not 
it  must  pay  ten  per  cent.  duty.  The  case  arose  in  1891  and  was 
carried  up  to  the  courts  which  finally  decided  that  natural  gas 
should  be  admitted  duty  free  as  a  "  crude  mineral."  The  matter 
first  came  before  the  board  of  general  appraises  and  in  their  opin- 
ion quoted  in  re  Buffalo  Natural  Gas  Fuel  Company,  73  Fed.,  191 , 
they  say ;  '•  The  natural  gas  in  question  is  similar  to  that  produced 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  but  it  was  not  imported  prior  to  October 
1 ,  1 890.  Consequently,  there  are  no  precedents  to  serve  as  guides. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  at  or  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present 
tariff  act  the  dutiable  character  of  natural  gas  was  ever  considered 
in  or  out  of  Congress.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  trade  of 
popular  designation  which  would  indicate  its  proper  classification 
for  dutiable  purposes.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  resort  to  the  evi- 
dence of  scientific  experts  and  to  other  authorities  bearing  upon 
the  question.  *  *  *  While  there  was  conflict  in  the  testimony,  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  natural  gas  is 

'Snyderon  Mines,  p.  117. 
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a  crude  mineral.  Lexicographers  and  mineralogists  give  the  word 
'  mineral '  in  its  primary  and  broadest  sense,  a  definition  which 
would  embrace  natural  gas,  although  their  secondary  and  limited 
defiaition  would  not.  *  *  *  Wc  find  that  natural  gas  is  a  crude 
miaeral,  and  sustain  the  claim  that  it  is  exempt  from  duty." 

When  the  case  reached  the  Federal  Court,  this  court  says  in  the 
above  cited  decision :  "  The  court  sees  no  reason  to  disturb  this 
decision.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Were  the  issue  to  be.  decided 
here  dt  novo  a  similiar  conclusion  would  be  reached.  *  *  *  The 
decision  of  the  board  should  be  affirmed." 

In  the  case  of  Batterson  vi.  Magone,  48  Fed.,  298,  the  question 
arose  in  regard  to  Mexican  onyx  as  to  whether  it  was  admissable 
free  as  onyx  proper,  which  is  the  chalcedonic  variety  of  quartz, 
or  whether  it  was  dutiable  as  a  marble.  On  the  trial  a  chemist 
was  placed  on  the  stand  as  a  witness  who  testified  that  he  had 
analyzed  the  rock  and  that  its  composition  was : 

Carbonnlcortime 95.56percenl 

Csibonalc  of  niBgQfEia 3.33  per  cent 

ADhydnias  sulphate  of  lime o,  13  pe 

Ferrons  and  ferric  oxides l.Sj  per  cent 

Residue 0,14  per 

and  that  it  was  crystalline,  composed  of  rhombohedral  crystals. 
Under  the  instructions  of  the  court,  the  decisions  of  the  case  (which 
was  a  jury  trial)  was,  that  it  was  dutiable  as  a  marble. 

In  Fisher  et  al.  vs.  United  States,  91  Fed.,  759,  the  question 
arose  whether  Istrian  stone  or  marble  quarried  ten  miles  from 
Trieste  was  dutiable  as  marble  or  at  a  lower  rate  under  another 
classification. 

This  is  the  stone  of  which  Venice  is  largely  built  and  if  a  marble 
is  a  coarse  and  cheap  one  but  the  decision  of  the  case  was  that  it 
was  dutiable  as  marble. 

In  Marble  vs.  Merritt,  1 16  U.  S.,  11,  the  contention  was  whether 
iron  ore  should  be  classified  as  an  unmanufactured  metallic  sub- 
slancc  or  under  the  terms,  "  mineral  and  bituminous  substances  in 
a  crude  state "  and  the  decision  was,  very  correctly,  that  it  came 
under  the  mineral  classification. 

A  great  many  contests  as  to  the  classification  of  minerals  under 
the  custom  laws  do  not  come  before  the  court  but  arc  decided  by 
the  Board  of  Appraisers,  although  there  is  an  appeal  provided 
to  the  courts.     But  in  many  instances  this  provision  is  not  taken 
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advantage  of  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Appraises  and  in 
some  cases  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  final.  These  decis- 
ions arc  printed  in  a  series  entitled  Treasury  Decisions  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Government,  the  decisions  being  numbered  consecu. 
tively.  This  series  is  hereinafter  cited  T.  D.,  and  an  abstract  is 
given  of  the  most  important  decision  directly  concerning  minerals. 

Articles  of  jade  (vases,  etc.)  are  dutiable  as  articles  composed  of 
mineral  substances  and  not  as  precious  stones.* 

Ground  talc  or  French  chalk  ts  dutiable  as  a  mineral  substance 
(p.  97.  act  '97).t 

Sapphire  meter  jewels  or  compass  centers  are  classified  as 
mineral  substances  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (p.  97,  act  '97)  and 
not  as  precious  stones. | 

Imitation  pumice  stone  and  scouring  bricks  are  dutiable  as 
mineral  substance.  § 

Molybdenite  is  dutiable  as  a  metallic  mineral  substance.  || 

"  Putz  pomade  "  is  dutiable  as  an  article  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  part  of  mineral  substance.^ 

Gravel  bought  as  ballast  is  entitled  to  free  entry  and  crude 
mineral.  •* 

Caen  stone  sweepings  from  a  marble  or  a  stone  yard  are  free  as 
crude  mineral. ft 

Lime  rock  (rubble)  is  entitled  to  free  entry  as  an  unenumerated 
crude  mineral.:); J 

Articles  made  of  "tiger-eye"  is  classified  as  a  mineral  and  not 
as  a  precious  stone.  §§ 

Artificial  teeth  are  dutiable  as  articles  of  mineral  substance  under 
par.  97,  act  of  '97.  \\\\ 

Electric  light  carbons  are  classified  as  "  mineral  substance."  •jTf 

•116  Fed.,  ass. 

tT.  D.  19,S96,  and  19,660. 

t  T.  D.  23,727. 

i  T.  IX  22,682. 

II  T.  D.  18,849. 

IT.  D.  20.187. 
••T.  D.  15.627- 
ttT.  D.  I4,9SS. 
JJT.  I).  16,171. 
J5T.  D.  25,083. 
!|il  T.  D.  22,350. 
TJIT.  D.  2o,S79.     C.  C.  A.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  n,  '98. 
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Actinolite  is  dutiable  at  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  is  not 
the  same  as  asbestos.* 

Apatite  is  free  under  the  act  of  1895,  p.  500,  for  use  as  maniircf 

Siliceous  stone  is  a  mineral  substance  and  when  grobnd  is  "  ad- 
vanced in  value  or  condition  "  and  dutiable,  and  not  free  as  sand.{ 

Cornish  stone  was  found  to  be  a  variety  of  feldspar  and  held  not 
dutiable,  being  a  crude  mineral. § 

Talc  is  non-dutiable  as  a  crude  mineral  and  does  not  come  under 
the  classification  of  French  chalk.|| 

Earth  composed  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  used 
as  a  polishing  powder  is  dutiable  as  an  "earth  manufactured"  at 
^3.00  per  ton.t 

Asphaltum  is  non-dutiable  coming  under  the  classification  of  a 
crude  mineral.** 

Under  the  last  subdivision  of  this  subject  no  further  summary  is 
possible  than  the  enumeration  and  digest  of  the  decisions  given 
herein ;  for  each  decision  being  the  interpretation  by  a  court  or 
other  proper  authority  as  to  what  is  included  under  the  term 
mineral,  mineral  load,  crude  mineral,  etc.,  a.i  used  in  the  statutes 
cited,  the  case  of  each  particular  substance  must  be  decided  by  the 
facts  relating  to  such  substance  so  that  the  precedent  of  the  case 
does  not  go  farther  than  the  substance  passed  upon  or  those  so 
similar  as  to  be  practically  identical.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  subject  that  the  cases  show  an 
increasing  tendency  of  the  courts  and  other  authorities  to  call  for 
and  rely  on  the  expert  testimony  of  scientific  men,  —  chemists, 
engineers  and  geologists  for  aid  in  deciding  the  important  cases 
that  arise  under  this  subject.  As  the  quotations  given  above  from 
the  early  cases  indicate,  there  then  existed  a  marked  tendency  in 
the  courts  to  make  some  supposed  understanding  of  the  "  mass  of 
mankind"  the  basis  of  decisions  on  these  questions,  usually  with 
unsatisfactory  results,  white  those  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  aid  of 
competent  scientific  testimony  have  stood  and  become  reliable 
precedents. 

"^tTd.  16,013.   '  ~ 

t  T.  D,  16,097. 
JT.  D.  15,701  (1895)- 
JT.  D.  11,340  (1891). 
JT.  D.  12,240  (1892). 
IT.  D,  10,784. 
"T.  D.  12,817. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  SPEED  OF 
CRUSHING  MACHINERY  UPON  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  UNDERSIZED  MATERIAL.* 

By  H.   W.  GARTRELL. 

The  proper  speed  at  which  a  crusher  should  be  run  is  of  obvious 
importance,  since  it  directly  governs  the  output,  and  large  output  , 
being  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  many  mills  there  is  a  tendency  to 
run  crushers  at  higher  speeds  than  formerly.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  rolls,  the  speed  of  the  old  Cornish  rolls  having  been 
multiplied  many  times  in  modern  design.  Various  points  how- 
ever need  consideration,  for  instance  one  mill  in  this  country 
changed  the  speed  of  a  pair  of  rolls  from  I02  to  92  revolutions,  to 
overcome  excessive  wear  of  the  cast  steel  faces,  while  another  in 
crushing  a  limestone  galena  changed  from  35  to  28  revolutions  to 
prevent  glazing.  The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  follow  up 
another  line,  that  of  the  production  of  undersized  material,  which 
is  responsible  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  losses  of  many  mills. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  high  speeds  give  an 
undue  proportion  of  such  material,  though  the  authorities  are 
almost  entirely  silent  on  the  subject.  The  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  find  any  published  investigations  on  this  point,  though  he 
believes  that  in  the  case  of  coal  crushing  by  toothed  rolls,  some 
unpublished  tests  fully  confirm  the  idea. 

In  the  case  of  ores  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  the  amount  of  un- 
dersized material  produced,  but  also  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  effect 
on  the  economic  minerals  present,  for  it  is  in  these  that  the  losses  oc- 
cur. A  tough  galena-blende  ore  was  selected,  the  gangue  being  sili- 
ceous with  large  quantities  of  feldspar,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
judge  the  effect  on  the  galena  by  vanning  the  material  passing  a  16 
mm.  screen.  The  results,  however,  were  so  irregular  that  a  second 
investigation  was  conducted  on  a  sample  of  carefully  cobbed  galena, 
which  from  the  very  high  proportion  of  brittle  mineral  would  show 
any  variations  of  importance.  The  machines  used  were  a  Krom  jaw 
crusher,  5"  by  1 2",  of  the  type  shown  on  p.  32  of  the  catalogue  of 
'97  to  '98 ;  a  style  F,  third  pattern ,  Gates  crusher  and  a  pair  of  16" 
Krom  Rolls  designed   to  run   at    (cX)  and    lOi  revolutions.     Of 

*  Submitted  in  partial  fuHnlloienl  of  major  subject  for  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  id 
the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Universitj. 
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Ihc3e  the  gyratory  is  naturally  very  much  smaller  than  would  be 
used  in  practice,  but  the  other  machines  are  large  enough  for  com- 
mercial use.  The  products  were  screened  in  a  series  of  screens 
approximating  Ritttnger's  scale,  and  ranging  from  44  mm.  to  .16 
mm.,  the  work  being  done  wet  below  2.5  mm.  All  the  holes  were 
square  and  the  measurements  given  are  the  mean  linear  apertures. 
After  the  coarser  sizes  had  been  removed  a  split  sampler  and  riffles 
were  used  to  diminish  the  quantity  handled,  the  principle  observed 
being  that  the  aperture  of  the  sampler  should  be  at  least  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  largest  particle. 

The  speeds  of  jaw  crusher  used  ranged  from  73  to  520  revolu- 
tions per  minute  for  the  ore,  and  70  to  537  revolutions  for  the 
galena.  As  American  practice,  Richards  quotes  59  breakers  of  the 
Blake  type  ranging  from  84  to  500  revolutions  with  a  mean  of  252. 
It  may  be  noted  that  only  one  machine,  a  6"  by  8",  ran  at  500  revo- 
lutions, and  two,  an  8"  by  io"anda6"by9"  at  400  revolutions,  sug- 
gesting that  the  reason  for  these  exceptional  speeds  was  a  necessity 
for  maximum  capacity.  Five  breakers  of  the  Dodge  type  ranged 
from  190  to  366  revolutions,  with  a  mean  of  254.  For  spindle- 
bieakcrs  the  same  authority  quotes  pulley  revolutions  of  320  to 
SCO  with  a  mean  of  402,  and  catalogue  speeds  of  350  to  700,  the 
last  figure  however   being   for  a   laboratory  crusher.     In  these 
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experiments  the  extremes  were  136  and  gSo  revolutions  and  141  and 
1,004  f°^  <^>'^  ^i<^  galena  respectively.  Finally  71  rolls  are  quoted 
as  ranging  from  8.5  to  130  revolutions  with  a  mean  of  53,  though 
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recent  catalogues  give  50  to  180,  while  20  to  145  and  20  to  143 
were  the  limits  used  here. 
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This  series  of  experiments  then  may  be  taken  as  including  all 
normal  practice,  and  in  most  cases  reaching  well  beyond  the  limits. 
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The  results  are  shown  in  the  tables,  and  plotted  in  the  curves,  the 
ordinates  being  cumulative  percentages,  i.  e.,  the  total  percentage 
unable  to  pass  a  given  sieve,  and  the  abscissae  being  proportional 
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to  the  logarithms  of  the  sieve  apertures.  The  reason  logarithmic 
proportion  was  preferred  to  direct  proportion,  is  the  difficulty  of 
Kprescoting  on  a  diagram,  a  range  of  .16  mm  .1044  mm.     Further, 
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logarithmic  plotting  prevents  the  lower  part  of  the  curves  from  be- 
ing unduly  drawn  out,  and  this  is  the  least  important  region,  since 
it  represents  the  oversize,  or  abnormally  fiat  pieces,  whose  distribu- 
tion is  largely  accidental,  though  the  amount  is  fairly  uniform.  In 
the  upper  parts  of  the  curves,  several  cases  of  change  of  curvature 
are  made  visible  by  the  lai^e  scale  employed.  These  are  not  due  to 
accidental  causes,  as  are  those  at  the  lower  end,  but  to  defective 
analysis,  which  is,  indeed,  inevitable,  since  the  amount  left  on  any 
screen  in  the  small  sizes  is,  to  some  extent  a  compromise,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  galena ;  for  to  shake  long  enough  to  get 
everything  possible  through  involves  production  of  undcrsize  by 

Screen- CLASSIFICATION  at  Prepared  Galena  Crushed  in  Gyratory  Crusher. 
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attrition.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  these  experimental 
errors  are  almost  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  changes 
with  varying  speed.  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  discon- 
tinuity in  the  results  of  the  gyratory  crushing  of  galena,  owing  to 
the  changing  of  a  cone,  so  that  instead  of  a  series  of  four  curves 
we  have  two  groups  of  two. 

The  material  was  prepared  as  follows:  The  ore  having  been 
spalled  small  enough  to  be  taken  by  the  jaw  crusher  was  piled  in 
a  heap,  and  four  barrels  were  filled  by  putting  a  shovelful  into  each 
in  turn,  none  of  the  material  being  tine  enough  to  pass  a  2^/^"  ring 
and  the  great  majority  very  much  coarser.  The  material  from  the 
jaw  crusher  tying  between  32  and  21.4  mm.  was  used  in  the  gyra- 
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tory,  and  the  material  obtained  between  21.4  and  5.2-  mm.  used  in 
the  rolls,  the  object  of  this  feeding  of  sized  material  being  to  make, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  speed  the  only  variable  in  the  experiments. 
With  the  galena  the  sizing  was  confined  within  even  closer  limits, 
63  to  32  mm.,  32  to  21.4  mm.,  and  21.4  to  15.2  mm.  for  the  three 
machines  respectively. 

The  results  obtained  seem  to  admit  of  only  one  interpretation  ; 
thai  while  decrease  of  speed  tends  to  decrease  the  production  of 
undersized  material,  it  only  does  so  in  a  degree  so  small  that  in 
genera!  it  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
decreased  capacity.  Moreover  the  range  both  in  speeds  and  in 
tenacity  of  material  were  sufficiently  great  to  render  it  probable  that 
similar  results  would  be  obtained  under  almost  all  conditions. 


INTERNAL  STRESSES   IN    MASONRY    DAMS. 

By  S.   D.  BLEICH. 

In  the  usual  design  of  masonry  dams  and  retaining  walls,  the 
only  internal  stresses  which  are  considered  are  the  direct  compres- 
sive stresses  on  horizontal  sections.  The  effect  of  shear  from  the 
horizontal  forces  acting  against  the  wall  is  taken  into  account  in  a 
very  elementary  and  approximate  manner.  It  is  thought,  that  if 
the  following  three  conditions  of  stability  are  satisfied,  the  wall  is 
safe.     These  are : 

1.  The  maximum  compressive  stress  due  to  the  vertical  forces 
must  not  exceed  the  safe  limit  for  the  material  composing  the  wall. 

2.  No  tension  shall  exist  at  any  point  of  a  section.  This  re- 
quires that  the  line  of  pressure  must  not  pass  outside  the  middle 
third. 

2-  The  resistance  to  sliding  at  any  horizontal  section  shall  be 
greater  than  the  total  horizontal  force  at  this  section.  This  re- 
quires that  the  line  of  pressure  must  never  make  with  the  normal 
at  any  horizontal  joint  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose. 

A  fourth  condition  of  stability  is  frequently  stated,  that  the  wall 
shall  be  safe  against  overturning.  But  when  condition  (2)  is  satis- 
fied, there  can  possibly  be  no  overturning. 

Many  elaborate  analyses  have  been  made  for  walls  of  straight 
and  curved  profiles.     But  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  some 
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few  made  very  recently,  pass  over  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  shear  along  horizontal  and  vertical  planes.  Solutions  have  been 
made  which  take  account  of  this  aspect  of  the  problem ;  but  most 
of  these  employ  partial  differential  equations.  A  closely  approxi- 
mate solution  of  these  equations  from  known  boundary  conditions 
can  always  be  made ;  but  the  labor  involved  is  appalling. 
As  this  phase  of  the  problem  has  been  almost  completely  ignored 


Fi<^or&  \ 


in  both  engineering  books  and  schools,  many  of  my  fellow  en- 
gineers would  welcome  an  elucidation  of  this  problem.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  go  into  this  subject  as  briefly  as  is  con* 
sistent  with  lucidity. 

Although  the  treatment  given  can  be  applied  to  all  walls,  whether 
they  serve  to  retain  water,  earth,  coal,  etc.,  only  such  walls  which 
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retain  water  will  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  all  the  others. 
The  external  forces  acting  on  the  dam  arc  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  which  acts  normal  to  the  line  of  contact  between  the  water 
and  the  wall,  the  action  of  waves  and  ice,  the  weight  of  the  wall, 
and  the  reaction.  As  the  back  of  the  wall  or  dam  is  generally  very 
nearly  vertical,  the  pressure  of  the  water  may  be  taken  without  any 
appreciable  error  as  horizontal  in  direction,  and  the  only  down- 
ward vertical  force  considered  will  be  that  of  the  weight  of  the 
wall  itself. 

In  what  follows,  a  length  of  one  foot  of  dam  will  be  taken.  In 
Fig.  I  consider  the  horizontal  section  AB.  Let  C  be  the  center  of 
AB.  Let  M  equal  the  bending  moment  of  the  water  pressure  and 
the  weight  of  the  wall  taken  about  C  as  the  center  of  moments ; 
and  let  IV  be  the  weight  of  the  wall  above  AB.  If  <t  represent  the 
unit  compressive  stress  at  any  point  at  a  distance  y  from  C,  and  if 
/  represent  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  AB  about  C  as  an 
axis,  then 

M        W      i2My      W 

"-ly-^i — ir^-i  (0 

in  which  AB  =  d;  /=  fi/iz;  and  jv  is  positive  between  C and  A 
and  negative  between  C  and  B. 

A  similar  equation  may  be  written  for  the  section  A'B'  by  plac- 
ing a'  for  ff,  Jtf  for  Af,  etc. 

izM'y      W 

-'--¥'    -<-T  W 

Let  the  portion  ABB' A'  be  isolated  from  the  wall  (see  Fig.  2). 
It  will  be  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  downward  pressure  and  hori- 
zontal shear  on  AB,  the  upward  pressure  and  horizontal  shear 
against  A'B',  the  weight  of  ABB'A',  and  the  pressure  of  water 
against  BB'.  The  distribution  of  pressure  along  AB  is  shown  by 
AEFB ;  the  equation  of  the  line  EF  is  given  by  ( I ).  The  distribu- 
tion of  pressure  along  A'B'  is  shown  by  A'EF'B' ;  the  equation 
of  E'F'  is  given  by  (2).  Let  the  stress  diagrams  AEFB  and 
A'EF'B'  be  drawn  to  such  a  scale  that  a  unit  vertical  length  of 
these  diagrams  of  the  same  linear  scale  as  the  profile  ABB'A'  will 
equal  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  masonry  of  the  wall. 

Consider  the  stress  along  any  vertical  section  HH'.  Remove 
the  portion  to  the  left  of  Hlf.  Then  the  total  shear  along  HH' 
equals  the  area  of  the  stress  diagram  HGFB  plus  the  weight  of 
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HBB'H'  minus  the  area  of  the  stress  diagram  H'B'F'G'.  The 
total  normal  pressure  against  HH'  equals  the  pressure  of  the  water 
over  a  depth  of  HH' ;  and  the  distribution  of  this  normal  pressure 
will  vary  as  the  water  pressure  varies,  directly  with  the  depth  from 
the  free  surface  of  the  water.  If  HH'  is  taken  as  very  small,  the 
distribution  of  the  shearing  and  normal  stresses  along  it  will  be 
practically  uniform.     If  we,  therefore,  divide  the  total  shear  by 


FiqoK« 


HH',  the  intensity  of  shear  will  be  obtained.  A  similar  remark 
applies  for  the  intensity  of  pressure  for  HH'. 

In  the  theory  of  elasticity  the  law  is  established,  that  the  inten- 
sity of  shear  is  equal  on  all  four  edges  of  an  elementary  rectangular 
figure.  Consequently,  whatever  intensity  of  shear  will  be  obtained 
for  HH',  there  will  be  the  same  intensity  of  shear  along  AB  or 
A'B'  at  the  points  H  or  H'.  Now  as  the  intensity  of  shear  for 
HH'  will  vary  with  its  position,  it  is  evident  that  the  intensity  of 
shear  along  A'B'  will  vary  at  different  points.  From  Fig.  2,  it  is 
seen  that  when  HH'  is  at  B',  the  total  shear  and,  therefore,  the 
intensity  of  shear  approaches  zero  by  an  infinitesimal  quantity. 
This  is  also  true  when  HH'  is  at  A'.  Somewhere  between  A'  and 
B'  the  intensity  of  shear  reaches  its  maximum.  We  would,  there- 
fore, suspect  that  the  curve  giving  the  intensity  of  shear  along 
A'B'  would  be  somewhat  like  A'KB',  and  a  similar  curve  for  AB. 

To  obtain  the  shear  diagram  A'KB',  cither  a  purely  analytical 
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method  or  a  combined  analytical  and  graphical  method  may  be 
pursued.  In  the  analytical  method  M  and  IV  would  be  obtained  in 
terms  of  k,  the  height  of  the  wall  to  the  horizontal  section  in  ques- 
tion. These  quantities  would  then  be  substituted  in  equation  (i). 
The  total  compressive  stress  on  the  section  AB  between  A  and 
a  point  at  a  distance^  from  C  is 


r 


■'*->(i->')+*(i-4         (3) 


io  which  ^  equals  the  width  AB.    To  apply  a  test  to  this  formula, 
put^s  —  (5/2  then 


c 


which  it  should  be.  For  the  section  A'B',  the  total  compressive 
stress  between  A'  and  a  point  at  a  distance _^  from  O  is 

1^"  ,  6M'  ib'*        ,\       W  lb'         \ 

in  which  f  is  the  width  A'B',     If  HH'  is  indefinitely  reduced,  then 

HH'  =  dh;     M'  =  M+dM;     W  ~W  +  dW, 

y  may  be  taken  equal  to  b.  The  weight  of  AHH'A'  equals 
•iv\blz  ~y)dh  in  which  v/  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  masonry 
in  the  dam.  Making  the  above  substitutions  in  equation  (4),  and 
subtracting  from  it  equation  {3),  and  then  subtracting  a/(i/2  —y)dk, 
we  obtain  the  total  shear  along  HH'.  Dividing  this  result  by  dh, 
the  intensity  of  shear  5  at  the  point  H  is  obtained : 

6  /*»        ,\dM      lib        \dW        ,lb        \ 

"Ai-ndh"'  b\2~n  dh~'^\-2-n' 

But 

dM      „        ^     dW  lb        \ 

in  which  H  is  the  total  shear  along  AB  or  the  pressure  of  water. 
By  making  the  substitutions,  the  above  equation  becomes 

The  intensity  of  shear  varies  according  to  a  parabolic  curve.  When 
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The  intensity  or  shear  is,  therefore,  zero  at  A  and  B.    It  is  a  maxi- 
mum for^  <x  o  or  at  the  center  of  AB. 


'  it 


(6) 


or  the  maximum  intensity  of  shear  is  times  the  average  along 
AB.    The  total  shear  is 

Ibs^  =  H 

which  it  should  be.  For  a  depth  of  water  of  k  units  H  =  Jia'//'*, 
in  which  w  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water.  Substituting 
this  value  for  H  in  equation  (6),  there  results 

In  the  above,  we  have  outlined  the  method  to  obtain  the  unit 
compressive  stress  and  the  unit  shearing  stress  for  any  point  of  a 
horizontal  section  AB  and  also  for  the  vertical  section  HH'. 
Fromtbese  quantities,  the  maximum  compressive  stresses  and  shear- 


Fic^ure  3 


ing  stresses  and  the  direction  of  these  stresses  may  be  computed 
from  equations  established  in  the  theory  of  elasticity.  In  Fig.  3 
a  and  a"  denote  unit  compressive  stresses  and  s  the  unit  shearing 
stress.  The  direction  of  action  of  these  stresses  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  method  of  computing  these  stresses  has  already 
been  given.  The  maximum  compressive  stress  is  given  by  the 
equation 


T+O 


-I-  }  ■^4^*  +  (ff  -  a'^, 
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and  the  minimum  stress  by  the  equation 


-    i  v/^^  +  (ff  _  ff')>. 

These  stresses  arc  known  as  the  principal  stresses.  The  planes  on 
which  they  act  are  known  as  the  principal  planes,  as  there  are  no 
tangential  stresses  along  these  planes.  The  direction  of  these 
planes  is  given  by  the  equation 

tan  2ip  =^  -, 

^       a'  —  a 

The  maximum  and  minimum  tangential  shear  arc  given  by  the 

equation 

•?«,«  =-  ±  W^'^-  {a~—  a'J. 

The  planes  along  which  they  act  are  given  by  the  equation 

tan  zifm-  —  - —  . 


THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  QUININE* 

By  benjamin  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

Somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  1638 
to  be  exact,  a  certain  Vice-Queen  of  Peru  was  cured  of  fever  by 
the  use  of  the  bark  of  some  trees  native  of  Peru.  After  her  re- 
covery this  grateful  woman,  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  took  steps 
to  make  known  to  the  world  the  heating  properties  of  the  bark. 
In  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain,  the  bark  now  known  as  the 
wonderful  Cinchona  bark  in  honor  of  the  Countess,  came  gradually 
into  use  as  a  febrifuge.  And  as  we  now  think  of  quinine  its  most, 
important  medicinal  constituent,  with  its  wonderful  antiseptic,  tonic 
and  febrifugal  properties,  is  it  strange  that  before  very  many  years 
after  its  first  use  the  supply  of  trees  was  found  nearly  exhausted  ? 

It  was  only  natural  that  physicians  and  others  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  should  investigate  a  remedy  of  such  sovereign  worthy 
and  so  we  find  that,  after  many  years  of  experimenting  and  investi- 
gating, it  became  possible  to  separate  from  the  bark  that  intensely 

*  CoDtribations  bma  the  Hivemej'er  Labonitories  of  Columbia  LrnWetsil;,  No.  115. 
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bitter  portion  that  gives  it  healing  power.  Indeed  it  required  nearly 
two  hundred  years  of  use  to  teach  us  the  presence  and  nature  of 
the  alkaloids  in  cinchona  bark.  It  was  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  therefore,  1820,  that  two  investigators,  working  together, 
succeeded  in  isolating  two  pure  alkaloids.  From  an  extract  which 
they  had  made  both  cinchonine  and  quinine  were  obtained  in  pure 
condition.  To  Pelletier  and  Caventou  belongs  the  honor  of  dis- 
covering quinine  (i,  2).* 

Of  the  twenty-one  alkaloids  that  have  thus  far  been  discovered 
in  cinchona  bark,  without  hesitation  quinine  is  selected  as  the  most 
important. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  why  this  is.  Primarily  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  and  unique  therapeutic  action.  Quinine  is 
considered  in  the  medical  profession  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  a 
specific  for  fevers  of  a  malarial  nature.  And  we  should  remem- 
ber that  in  all  our  extensive  materia  medica  there  arc  indeed  few 
specifics. 

We  are  not  particularly  concerned  in  this  paper  with  the  exact 
modus  operandi  by  which  our  alkaloid  overcomes  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  parasites  causing  intermittent  fevers ;  but  one  theory 
advanced  to  explain  its  action  is  interesting.  It  is  suggested  that 
quinine  is  of  such  a  composition  as  to  combine  chemically  with 
certain  constituents  in  the  make-up  of  the  parasitic  organism,  the 
result  being  the  death  of  the  organism. 

A  second  reason  for  the  important  place  won  by  quinine  is  that 
it  predominates  over  the  accompanying  related  alkaloids  in  point 
of  quantity  present  in  the  bark.  Cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  and 
quinidine,  which  are  present  in  cinchona  bark  in  smaller  amounts, 
are  not  without  effect  in  intermittent  fevers ;  but  fortunately  quinine 
is  the  most  plentiful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  effective. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  quinine 
and  the  relative  unimportance  of  cinchonine,  that  we  find  the  com- 
position and  chemical  structure  of  quinine  less  thoroughly  investi- 
gated than  that  of  cinchonine.  Indeed  the  structure  of  cinchonine 
has  been  worked  out  with  much  pains  and  several  graphic  formulae 
have  been  proposed  for  it.  Much  has  been  done  on  quinine  as 
well,  although  it  is  apt  to  be  more  lightly  passed  over  as  "similar 
to  cinchonine,"  or  "  probably  a  paramethoxy cinchonine." 

In  1838  Liebig  proposed  the  formula,  C,„H„NO  for  the  anhy- 

'These  numbers  refer  to  Ihe  Chronological  Uiblii^iaphy  al  ihe  clo»«  of  tbe  uticle. 
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drous  alkaloid  quinine  (4, 6).  Later,  in  1854,  Strecker  (8,  9),  and 
also  Regnautt  {5)  established  its  correct  formula,  C„H„N,0,  (3). 
There  are  no  successful  efforts  to  further  establish  or  change  the 
formula  recorded  immediately  after  1854;  and  only  minor  points 
of  the  constitution  were  investigated  at  this  time.  Now  and  then 
for  twenty  years  we  find  various  reactions  of  quinine  noted,  but  the 
period  from  1878  to  the  present  time  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
investigations  and  nearly  all  of  the  important  ones. 

Quinine  may  be  prepared  (14)  either  amorphous  or  crystalline, 
the  amorphous  being  anhydrous  and  readily  changing  to  the  crys- 
talline form  with  three  molecules  of  water.  Anhydrous  crystals 
are  also  known.  Quinine  solutions  are  laevorotary,  have  an  alka- 
line reaction,  a  bitter  taste,  and  with  ammonia  and  chlorine  water 
give  a  characteristic  green  color;  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  its 
salts,  especially  of  the  sulphate,  show  a  blue  fluorescence. 

The  anhydrous  amorphous  alkaloid  has  a  melting  point  of 
172.8°  C,  the  anhydrous  crystals  174.4-175°  C,  but  the  trihydrated 
base  melts  much  lower,  at  57°  C.  Alkalies  precipitate  the  alkaloid 
from  the  solutions  of  its  salts,  and  this  property  is  made  use  of  in 
its  commercial  production.  The  powdered  cinchona  bark  is  treated 
with  water  and  alkali,  generally  lime,  and  the  free  bases,  including 
quinine,  are  then  extracted  by  means  of  suitable  solvents.  Various 
methods  of  separating  quinine  from  the  other  alkaloids  are  resorted 
to.  It  is  prepared  synthetically  by  methylation  of  cupreine 
(42,  43)- 

Quinine  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  quite 
iasoluble  in  benzene  and  water,  although  imparting  its  taste  to  the 
latter.  Indeed  the  extremely  bitter  taste  of  the  alkaloid  and  its 
salts  is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  its  use  in  medicine. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  a  tasteless  quinine  com- 
pound, or  even  one  with  a  less  disagreeable  taste.  These  neces- 
sarily take  the  form  of  insoluble  compounds.  They  are,  of  course, 
tasteless  if  insoluble;  but,  if  really  insoluble,  they  are  practically 
inert  therapeutically.  The  demand  for  tasteless  quinine  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  many  fraudulent  preparations  have  been  put  forth 
from  time  to  time,  some  of  them  free  from  quinine,  as  well  as  from 
its  bitter  taste.  The  tannate,  being  insoluble,  is  nearly  tasteless. 
Quinine  carbonic  ester,  with  formula  given  as  C^H^N,0,. 
COOC,Hj.  is  also  practically  tasteless.  It  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
alkalies,  and  hence  in  the  alkaline  juices  of  the  intestinal  tract  it 
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becomes  therapeutically  available.  It  is  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance,  being  especially  useful  for  child  medication. 

There  are  several  compounds  known  to  literature  that  are 
isomeric  with  the  alkaloid  (19) ;  and  there  are  also  several  ways  of 
producing  the  different  isomers.  Skraup  and  others  (44,  45,  46, 
52,  55,  56)  after  adding  a  molecule  of  a  halogen  acid,  remove  the 
elements  of  the  same  acid  by  means  of  alkalies ;  but  they  recover 
only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  original  quinine.  Instead,  isoquinine, 
pseudoquinine,  niquine,  etc.,  are  obtained.  Sulphuric  acid  or  even 
heat  alone  converts  quinine  into  its  isomers.  Thus  it  was  that 
Pasteur  in  1853  produced  quinicine,  another  isomer,  by  heating  the 
alkaloid  to  120°  C.  in  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (7).  It 
may  also  be  produced  by  heating  with  glycerol  to  l8o°C,  Skraup, 
Hesse,  and  others  have  studied  the  isomers  and  some  of  their  de- 
composition products  (44,  45,  46,  52,  55,  56). 

When  quinine  is  treated  with  bromine  or  chlorine  in  the  cold,  it 
takes  up  two  atoms  of  the  halogen.  An  addition  product  is  formed. 
One  molecule  of  halogen  acid  is  added  in  a  similar  manner  (39, 
44,  51);  and  these  new  compounds  will  add  two  more  molecules 
of  the  same  or  a  different  (44,  45 ,  S4)  halogen  acid.  A  condition 
of  unsaturation,  therefore,  exists  in  the  alkaloid.  We  may  further 
prove  this  by  treating  it  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  dihydroquinine,  C„H^N,0,.  is  produced  (13).  Or, 
using  sodium  and  alcohol,  especially  amyl  alcohol  and  heat,  tetra- 
hydroquinine,  C^H^N^O,,  results  (64,  66,  68).  Very  many  other 
addition  compounds  have  been  prepared  ( 30,  50),  as  for  instance,  the 
monomethiodide  (47),  ethiodide  and  ethchloride  (9),  the  dialkyl- 
iodides(3l,42,48,  S3).ethiodidehydric-^ide,C^H„N,0,HIC,HjI 
(60),  quinine  chloral  C^H,jN,0, -CCjCHO  (34),  quinine  mono- 
and  dichlorhydoacetates  C„H„N,0,-  CH  CtCOOH  ■  2>^H,0  (36), 
quinine  nitrobenzaldehyde,  C„H„N,0  •  C.H,(NO,}CHO  (35), 
etc.  Jobst  and  Hesse  have  also  prepared  addition  compounds 
of  quinine  salts  with  phenol,  as  an  example  of  which 
that  of  the  hydrochloride  with  phenol  may  be  mentioned, 
2  (C.H,.N,0,HCI)  ■  C,H,0  ■  2  H,0  (18).  And  Jobst  has  prepared  an 
addition  compound  of  quinine  alkaloid  and  phenol  (t/).  Mono- 
and  dibenzyl  addition  products  are  likewise  known  (37)- 

The  action  of  quinine  when  fused  with  caustic  alkalies  affords  a 
further  insight  into  its  composition.  Betaiutidine,  lower  aliphatic 
acids,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  and  propionic,  quinolidine,  and  para- 
methoxylepidine  are  formed  (20,  41). 
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|-CH,CH,        CH.O— /^,/\,       CH 

N  N  N 

BculDtidiiM  QaiDolidint  PuunctboxylepEdine. 

From  this  it  seems  evident  that  the  alkaloid  contains  a  methoxy- 
group  (29,  41),  and  that  its  position  is  the  same  as  that  in  quinoH- 
dine  and  paramethoxylepidine.  We  can  easily  further  prove  the 
presence  of  a  methoxy  group  by  heating  the  alkaloid  at  140°- 
I50°C.  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acid  (29, 
63).  Methyl  chloride  or  iodide,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  formed. 
The  reaction  with  potassium  hydroxide  also  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  pyridine  ring  and  a  quinoline  formation,  the  latter  doubtless 
with  a  methoxy  group  in  the  para  position  ;  either  one  or  both 
may  be  present. 

Probably  the  best  proof  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  quinin  e 
molecule  is  furnished  by  the  products  of  its  oxidation  by  various 
methods.  The  action  oT  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  and 
in  acid  solution,  both  hot  and  cold,  of  chromic  acid,  and  of  nitric 
acid  has  been  extensively  studied,  principally  by  Kerner,  Skraup, 
and  Ramsay  and  Dobbie. 

Potassium  permanganate  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  qui- 
nine in  sulphuric  acid,  keeping  the  temperature  below  10°  C, 
causes  the  splitting  off  of  a  molecule  of  formic  acid,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  body  called  quitenine,  C„H„N,Oj -|- 4H,0  (15, 
34,  26,  57).  Since  the  oxidation  occurs  with  so  much  ease,  it  is 
probable  that  it  occurs  at  the  point  of  unsaturation.  That  is,  at  an 
ethylene  linking,  where,  as  has  been  found,  addition  of  halogens 
and  other  compounds  so  easily  occurs.  If  the  presence  of  a  condi- 
tion such  as  this  — CH  =  CH,  is  assumed,  we  may  expect  it  to  foim 
addition  compounds,  and,  upon  treatment  with  permanganate,  we 
may  expect  it  to  become  COOH  and  HCOOH.  The  reaction,  in 
fact,  occurs  in  the  way  indicated,  formic  acid  and  a  carboxyl  being 
produced.  Quitenine  is  thus  an  acid  (61),  We  may  further  as- 
sume that  the  —  CH  =  CH,  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  side  chain, 
since  it  is  so  readily  detached. 

If  the  oxidation  is  allowed  to  proceed  more  vigorously,  for  ex- 
ample by  hot  permanganate  or  by  nitric  acid,  the  resulting  prod- 
ucts are  more  numerous  ^10,  12).  One  of  the  most  important  is 
dnchomeronic  acid  (21 ,  25). 
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,y-COOH 

f      |— COOH 

u 

N 
Another  is  alphacarbociachomeronic  acid  (22,  27,  2S] 


I  J— COOH 
N 
We  know  that  cinchomeronic  acid  is  readily  formed  by  heating 
alphacarbocinchomeronic  acid ;  in  fact  the  separation  of  COOH 
by  this  means  is  really  a  proof  of  its  alpha  position.  Remember- 
ing the  probability  of  the  presence  of  a  paralepidine  formation  in 
the  quinine  molecule,  as  shown  by  fusion  with  alkalies,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  find  it  converted  by  oxidizers  to  alphacarbocincho- 
meronic acid ;  and  then  by  heat  to  cinchomeronic, 

*^""/\/\  /^COOH  ^COOH 

I^Y^  /^— COOH  rN-COOH 


Under  the  influence  of  chromic  acid  Skraup  (23,  24,  32)  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  quinine  an  acid  C„H^NO,,  which  he 
called  quintnic  acid  (33).  It  is  now  known  to  be  paramethoxy- 
gammacarboxyl  quinoline 


CH,0 


■COOH 


!     1 


It  is,  therefore,  from  all  the  above  reactions,  generally  concluded 
that  quinine  is  a  quinoline  derivative,  containing  a  methoxy  group 
in  the  para  position,  and  another,  second  group,  in  the  gamma 
position.  Or  it  is  a  derivative  of  4-carboxy-6-methoxyquinoIine, 
We  may  then  write  it 

:,oH„NO 


-a)- 
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The  molecule  of  the  alkaloid  thus  appears  to  comprise  two  rather 
distinct  halves,  the  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  being  equally  di- 
vided between  them.  Hot  permanganate  or  nitric  acid  splits  ofT 
the  first  half  and  converts  it  into  compounds  from  which  its  struc- 
ture may  be  inferred  with  some  certainty.  The  second  half  mole- 
cule requires  different  treatment. 

If  we  treat  quinine  with  acetylchloride,  or  similar  compounds,  it 
is  easy  to  prepare  monoacetylquinine  (29).  We  find  also  ac- 
counts of  the  preparation  of  the  monoprop{onyI-(29)  and  benzyl- 
(11,  13)  quinine.  In  the  preparation  of  these  hydrogen  is  set  free 
as  always  in  exchanging  an  acyl  for  the  hydrogen  of  hydroxy!. 
The  alkaloid  then  contains  an  hydroxyl;  and  it  is  in  the  second 
half  of  the  molecule,  for  otherwise  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in 
the  above  quininic  acid.  That  is,  we  should  have  by  oxidation 
hydroxyquininic  acid  instead  of  quininic  acid. 

Using  chromic  acid  as  the  oxidizing  agent  there  is  obtained 
from  quinine  ciacholoiponic  acid, 

CH— CH,— COOH 
^.CH— COOH 


quininic  acid, 


and  also  meroquinene, 

CH— CH,— COOH 
CH./NcH— CH=CH, 


l)^' 


(32,40,59,62). 

The  structural  formula  of  cincholoiponic  acid  is  not  firmly  es- 
tablished, but  the  above  formula  is  a  possible  and  a  probable  one 
(62).  We  believe  it  is  a  secondary  base  because  it  forms  nitro- 
samine,  acetyl, and  benzoyl  derivatives;  and  the  two  carboxyls, in- 
dicated by  its  dibasic  properties,  are  in  the  ortho  position,  since  it 
yields  a  fluorescein  by  treatment  with  resorcinol  and  zinc  chloride. 
It  is  saturated  and  a  very  stable  acid,  but  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at 
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about  270"  C.  breaks  it  up,  one  of  the  resulting  products  being 
gammapicoline, 

--CH, 


Oxidation  converts  the  add  into  loiponic  acid, 
CH— COOH 
\CH— COOH 


.1       Cl 


NH 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  both  acids  that  they  are  pipecoltne  deriva- 
tives, and  cincholoiponic  acid  is  gammapipecolinedicarboxylic 
acid. 

Meroquinene,  C^H^NO,,  is  alike  a  pronounced  add  and  a  base. 
It  forms  salts  with  bases,  esters  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol ; 
and  in  basic  properties  it  is  secondary,  yielding  nitrosamine  and 
acetyl  derivatives.  Meroquinene  is  converted  by  hydrochloric  acid 
at  240°  C.  into  gammamethylbetaethytpyridine, 

-C,H, 


Oxidation  changes  this  latter  into  homonicotinic  acid, 


and  cinchomeronic  acid, 


Upon  oxidizing  meroquinene  by  permanganate  cincholoiponic  and 
formic  acids  result.  From  all  the  above  properties  it  seems  prob- 
able that  meroquinene  is  a  hydrogenated  pyridine  body  (the 
nitrogen  is  imide,  while  in  quinine  it  is  not;  and  its  formula  is 
CjHjjNO,);  that  this  pyridine  ring  has  a  methyl  group  attached  in 
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the  gamma  position,  and  a  side  chain  of  at  least  two  carbon  atoms 
in  the  beta.  This  side  chain  is  evidently  the  same  one  that  fur- 
nishes formic  acid  in  the  preparation  of  quitenine.  And  since  it 
readily  oxidizes  by  permanganate  it  seems  to  be  —  CH  =  CH,. 
If  it  is  attempted  to  express  these  ideas  in  graphic  form  this  might 
be  used, 

CH— CH,-COOH 
'\CH-CH=CU, 


(juinine,  therefore,  appears  from  its  various  reactions  and  decom- 
position products  to  contain  in  the  first  half  of  the  molecule  the 
quinoline  grouping  with  an  attachment  in  the  gamma  position 
already  described,  _ 

N 
And  in  the  second  half  a  piperidine  ring, 

CH— 


containing  also  an  attachment  in  the  gamma  position ;  and  in  addi- 
tion one  in  the  beta  position.  The  two  nuclei  must  be  joined  by 
the  chain  of  three  carbon  atoms,  one  of  which  becomes  carboxyl  in 
the  formation  of  quininic  acid,  and  another  of  which  becomes 
carboxyl  in  cincholoiponic  acid,  or  better  in  meroquinene  where 
there  is  only  one  carboxyl.  Constructing  then  a  graphic  formula 
as  far  as  the  composition  has  been  developed  we  have 


CH,— C(OI  I )— C  H,— CH 

I  CH,/NCH— CH— CH, 


\-^/  CH,\/CH, 


And  the  three-carbon  chain  must  contain  the  hydroxyl   of  the 
molecule,  since  it  appears  neither  in  the  quinoline  nucleus,  nor  in 
the  piperidine  nucleus,  nor  in  any  of  the  oxidation  products. 
It  was  mentioned  above  that  quinine  forms  addition  compounds 
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among  them  being  quinine  mono- and  dialkyi  iodide.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prepare  the  mono-  or  the  dialkyi  derivative  at  will,  by 
modifying  the  conditions  of  the  reaction.  Moreover,  two  isomeric 
monoethyl  iodides,  with  very  different  melting  points,  have  been 
prepared.  Strccker  (8),  in  1 854,  found  that  quinine  monoethyliodide 
melting  at  211°  C,  results  from  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  qui- 
nine, while  Skraup  and  von  Norwall  (60},  in  1894,  prepared  an 
isomer  of  Strecker's  preparation  melting  at  93°  C.  Quinine  hydri- 
odide  when  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  forms  quinine  hydriodideelhyl- 
iodide,  and  this  with  ammonia  splits  off  hydriodic  acid,  leaving  a 
monoethyl  iodide  (58).  The  fact  that  the  two  isomers  require 
different  processes  of  preparation  indicates  a  difference  in  basicity 
of  the  nitrogen  atoms  to  which  the  alkyl  iodides  are  attached ;  the 
high  melting  one  being  easily  prepared  shows  that  in  this  case  the 
more  basic  nitrogen  is  engaged.  And,  further,  when  the  high 
melting  isomer  is  treated  with  cold  potassium  hydroxide  no  re- 
action occurs ;  but  if  potassium  hydroxide  is  used  upon  the  di. 
ethyliodide  derivative  the  reaction  is  like  that  of  a  methojcyqui no- 
li nealkyliodide.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  first  alkyl  iodide  is 
not  in  the  quinoline  group  of  the  quinine  molecule,  and  hence  the 
nitrogen  of  the  second  half  of  the  molecule  is  the  more  basic.  It 
is  to  this  nitrogen  that  acids  and  alkylhalides  most  readily  attach 
themselves  (49). 

Quinicine  (7),  occurring  naturally  in  cinchona  bark  (16),  already 
mentioned  as  an  isomer  of  quinine  produced  by  various  method^, 
and  considered  as  identical  with  quinotoxine  (67),  is  of  interest  at 
this  point.  It  is  an  oil,  gradually  hardening,  n  on -fluorescent,  dex- 
trorotary,  and  forming  salts.  Its  oxidation  products  are  the  same 
as  those  of  quinine.  In  the  formation  of  an  hydrazone  (67),  quino- 
toxine phenylhydrazone,  C„H,jNjO{N,H  ■  C,Hj},  we  recognize  the 
presence  of  a  ketonic  oxygen  in  quinotoxine,  converted  from  an 
hydroxylic  oxygen  in  quinine.  The  change  is  theoretically  repre- 
sented thus: 

R— C(On)— C— R     ^-*-      R— CO— C— R 


It  is  helpful  in   locating  the  hydroxy!  as  attached  to  a  carbon- 
atom,  itself  attached  to  a  nitrogen  atom. 

We  may  therefore,  construct  the  quinine  molecule  somewhat  as 
follows  : 
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CH,'CT,/^|CH— CH=CH, 
— COH  CH,\/CH, 


We  know  the  molecule  contains  a  quinoline  group,  a  pjperidine 
ring  and  saturated  side  chain,  connected  together  at  the  two  gamma 
positions  by  a  chain  of  three  carbon  atoms  bearing  one  hydroxyl. 
We  further  know  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  pipendine  ring  is  more 
basic  than  that  of  the  quinoline,  and  this  lends  probability  to  the 
linking  of  the  hydroxylic  carbon  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  piperidine. 
This  arrangement  also  explains  the  production  of  secondary  bases, 
meroquinene  and  cincholoiponic  acid,  from  tertiary  quinine,  if  we 
assume  that  the  first  step  in  the  oxidation  is  a  change  to  the 
ketontc  form. 


CH— CH=CH, 


HOOC— CH,- 


QuiDldnt  (•) 


1,/\CH— CH=CH,+CH,0— /^./^ 
..iJcH.  IJJ 


If CTsquioeiM  QniDlDic  Acid. 

The  two  Isodies  quinene  and  apoquinene  lend  still  further  proof 
of  the  structure  of  quinine,  especially  of  the  second  half  of  the 
molecule. 
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Phosphorus  pentachloridc  acting  upon  quinine  hydrochloride 
in  chloroforinic  solution  replaces  the  quinine  hydroxyl  by  chlorine, 
the  resulting  non- fluorescing  compound  being  quinine  chloride, 
CH,0.C,H,N.C„H„C1.N.  On  boiling  this  with  alcoholic  potash 
a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  split  off,  leaving  quinene, 
CH,O.C,H,N.C,.H„N  (38,  41).  Quinene  is  thus  seen  to  be  quinine 
less  (OH  +  H),  or  less  H,0.  Its  properties  arc  interesting.  It  is 
a  bitcrtiary  base  (65),  giving  the  thalleioquin  reaction  and  fluoresc- 
ing stronger  than  quinine.  It  is  unsaturated,  readily  adding  two 
but  only  two  atoms  of  bromine  (quinene  dibromide,  C^H„Br,N,0), 
which  latter  are  removable  as  two  molecules  of  hydrobromic  acid 
leaving  dehydroquincne,  CH,O.C,H,N.C„H„N  (41).  Heated  with 
acetic  or  phosphoric  acid,  quinene  is  converted  into  paramethoxy- 
lepidin  and  meroquinene  (41,62). 

_^.j^  CH— CH,— COOH 

CH,0-/^/\       '  CH,/\CH— CH=CH, 

N  NH 

Assuming  the  following  formula  for  quinene,  which  seems  a  prob- 
able one  after  removing  hydroxyl  and  a  neighboring  hydrogen 
from  quinine,  the  reaction  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

„ — CH 
CHrf/NcH— < 

.,-=^^.^ chI    Jch, 

N        I 

The  reaction  and  the  probability  that  it  occurs  in  the  above  manner 
is  confirmative  of  the  previously  assumed  linking  of  the  hydroxylic 
carbon  with  the  nitrogen;  as  well  as  of  the  composition  of  the 
entire  second  half  of  the  molecule. 

When  quinene  is  heated  to  190°  C.  with  hydrobromic  acid  there 
are  formed  ammonia,  methylbromide,  and  a  new  compound  apo- 
quinene,  (HO)C,H,N.C,„H„(OH)  (41,  59).  The  ammonia  comes 
from  the  second  half  of  the  molecule.  This  we  know  because, 
when  oxidized,  apoquinene  yields  parahydroxycinchoninic  acid, 
showing  that  the  nitrogen  of  thequiiioline  group  is  still  undisturbed 
(59).     The  methyl  bromide  is  from  the  methoxy  group  in  the  first 
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hair,  the  CH,0  being  changed  to  OH ;  and  the  apoquinene,  as  will 
be  shown,  is  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
molecule. 

Apoquinene,  in  addition  to  the  hydroxy!  on  the  quinoline  half 
of  the  molecule,  contains  another  hydroxyl.  Its  character  is  phe- 
nolic, since  it  shows  the  customary  reaction  with  alkalies  followed 
by  carbonic  acid.  Bromine  docs  not  add  itself  to  apoquinene,  ao 
indication  of  the  absence  of  aliphatic  unsaturation  (41,  59).  Evi- 
dently then  apoquinene  is  composed  of  a  parahydroxyquinoline 
group  linked  in  the  gamma  position  to  a  benzene  ring  bearing  one 
hydroxyl.  We  may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  condition  by  con- 
sidering the  nitrogen  of  quinene  as  replaced  by  three  hydroxyls, 
this  producing  an  unstable  body  which  loses  water  and  then  rear- 
ranges from  a  cycloxene  with  two  unsaturated  side  chains  to  a 
benzene  compound  with  saturated  side  chains. 


-CO 


CH  CH, 
^CH=C_CH, 


■"C0 


CH,C[I,/\CH— CH=CH, 
III 
CJj;j=C     CHf>     CH, 

OH  oi^''   [oh] 


CH— CH=CH, 
CH,=CH— CH  |^\  C  H, 

-(X) 
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The  positions  of  the  hydroxyl  and  of  the  ethyl  groups  have  been 
worked  out  by  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  method  of  Konigs.  By 
successively  converting  the  ethyl  groups  of  the  above  formula  into 
carboxyls,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  their  positions  to  each 
other  as  ortho ;  and,  after  removal  of  both,  the  resulting  quinoline- 
phenol  is  identical  with  a  synthetic  body  known  to  be  a  | 
phcnolquinoline  of  this  formula,  59, 


a 


n 


Thus  we  seem  to  find  in  quinene  and  apoquinene  reactions  that 
are  fairly  accounted  for  by  theory  as  expressed  in  the  formula  of 
Miller  and  Rohde,  which  has  been  used  above  for  quinine.  Many 
other  formulas  have  been  suggested. 

Risumi.  —  Quinine  is  the  principal  alkaloid  in  cinchona  bark. 
It  is  associated  with  other  alkaloids  and  closely  resembles,  chem- 
ically, another  of  the  important  ones,  cinchonine.  It  is  readily 
converted  into  its  isomers,  some  of  which  are  isoquinine,  pseudo- 
quinine,  niquine,  and  quinicine.  It  is  unsaturated,  easily  adding 
two  halogens,  less  easily  two  more.  It  contains  a  methoxy  and 
an  hydroxyl  group;  also  an  unsaturated  side  chain.  It  is  in  one 
half  of  its  molecule  a  quinoline  derivative,  containing  methoxy  in 
para  position  and  another  group  in  gamma  position.  The  second 
half  is  a  piperidine  ring  with  a  side  chain  of  two  carbon  atoms  at 
beta,  and  one  of  three  carbons  at  gamma.  The  three  carbon  chain 
contains  the  hydroxyl  group  and  connects  the  two  half  molecules; 
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and  is  thought  also  to  be  further  linked  to  the  piperidine  nitrogen 
at  its  hydroxyHc  carbon.  Its  probable  graphic  formula,  as  con- 
structed by  Miller  and  Rohde  and  others  after  consideration  of  the 
above  facts,  is  given  as  follows : 


OCH— CH=CH, 
CH, 


Experimental  Part. 

In  the  laboratory  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  quitenine 
and  quitenol,  and  also  to  verify  some  of  the  statements  of  writers 
regarding  them. 

The  customary  method  of  preparing  quitenine,  as  given  by  Ker- 
ncr  and  others  (15,  32, 40, 57,61},  is  by  the  gentle  oxidizing  action 
of  potassium  permanganate  in  the  cold.  Quinine  sulphate  in  defi- 
nite amount  is  dissolved  in  water  and  just  enough  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  to  make  sure  that  all  the  potassium  of  the  permanganate, 
subsequently  introduced,  becomes  potassium  sulphate.  The  qui- 
tenine is  precipitated  with  the  manganese  dioxide,  and,  after  filter- 
ing, it  is  extracted  from  the  dioxide  by  repeated  washing  with  hot 
alcohol. 

In  the  experiments  under  discussion  the  amounts  of  quinine  and 
permanganate  used  were  kept  within  the  proportions  advocated  by 
Skraup  (26),  5  alkaloid  to  5.5  permanganate.  This  was  because 
Skraup  records  a  yield  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  theory ;  but  the 
reaction  would  seem  to  take  place  5  alkaloid  to  6.5  permanganate. 
The  equation  is  probably  as  follows : 

3(C„H„N,OJ,H,SO,.8H,0  +  i6KMnOj  -|-  SH^O, 

-  6C„H„N,0,  +  6HC00H  +  i6MnO,  +  8K^O,  -|-  32H,0. 

Adhering,  however,  to  the  proportions  stated,  the  quantities  cm- 
ployed  were : 

Quinine  sulphate  (C^H„N,0,),H,S0..8H,0  .    .100   gm. 

Potassium  permanganate 80     •■ 

Acid  sulphuric  absolute{2  N  acid  used)  .    .    .    13.8  " 
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The  quinine  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  about  two  liters  of  water 
containing  the  acid  and  the  permanganate  added  by  drops  in  the 
rorm  of  a  soluUon  about  4  per  cent,  in  strength.  The  reaction  was 
conducted  below  10°  C,  the  solution  being  stirred  during  the  en- 
tire time  of  adding  the  oxidizer. 

In  extracting  the  quitenine  from  the  manganese  dioxide  by 
means  of  dilute  alcohol  (alcohol  i,  water  i)  repeated  extraction  at 
as  high  a  temperature  as  possible  was  found  necessary.  This  step 
in  the  process  was  found  quite  unsatisfactory  as  much  time  and 
alcohol  are  consumed,  and,  moreover,  some  quitenine  is  lost.  After 
purifying  by  one  recrystallization  from  hot  dilute  alcohol  twenty- 
seven  grams  of  quitenine  were  found.  This  is  41.5  per  cent,  of 
theory.  In  subsequent  experiments  good  results  were  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  quitenine  and  manganese  dioxide  together  in  aqueous 
sulphurous  acid,  adding  ammonium  chloride  and  then  neutraliz- 
ing with  ammonia.  The  quitenine  separates  out.  But  even  more 
desirable  is  the  method  of  extracting  the  mixed  precipitates  with 
boiling  5  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Three  extractions 
will  remove  practically  all  of  the  quitenine  and  occupy  only  a  few 
minutes  time.  The.  sodium  hydroxide  solution  containing  the 
sodium  salt  of  quitenine  is  then  exactly  neutralized  by  sulphuric 
acid  using  litmus.  Almost  a  quantitative  separation  of  quitenine 
occurs.  Or,  an  excess  of  boric  acid  can  be  used  in  place  of  exact 
neutralization  with  sulphuric  acid.  Using  the  same  quantities  of 
starting  materials  and  extracting  with  alkali  followed  by  sulphuric 
acid  a  yield  of  43  3  per  cent,  of  theory  was  obtained, 

Quitenine  was  purified  by  repeated  recrystallixations  from  boil- 
ing dilute  alcohol.  At  first  it  is  colorless,  but  in  the  light  it  soon 
turns  slightly  brown.  It  was  also  purified  by  dissolving  in  am- 
monia water  and  reprecipitated  by  passing  a  stream  of  CO,  through 
this.  This  process  repeated  two  or  three  times,  followed  by 
crystallization  from  hot  dilute  alcohol  yields  a  very  pure  product, 

Quitenine  was  found  to  be  insoluble  in  most  ordinary  solvents. 
It  is  practically  insoluble  in  the  following  solvents  cold :  Carbon 
tetrachloride,  chloroform,  water,  absolute  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol, 
amyl  alcohol,  acetone,  aniline,  ethyl  acetate,  benzene,  nitrobenzene, 
glycerine,  ether  anhydrous,  benzin,  carbon  disulphide,  xylene,  amyl 
acetate,  kerosene,  aqueous  solution  boric  acid,  alcohol  95  per  cent., 
ether,  and  mixtures  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  with  chloroform  and 
alcohol.    It  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in  the  above  at  boiling  tcm- 
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perature  except  in  the  case  of  water,  absolute  and  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  methyl,  and  amyl  alcohols.  It  is  quite  soluble  in  cold 
pyridine  and  readily  in  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
and  acetic  acids;  and  in  ammonia,  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
solutions,  less  easily  in  sodium  carbonate  or  ammonium  carbonate 
solutions  cold,  but  readily  hot  When  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  (40  per  cent.)  is  added  in  excess  to  the  dry  quitenine  a 
solution  is  at  first  formed,  then  gelatin ization  occurs.  Addition  of 
water  produces  again  a  clear  solution.  No  ammonia  is  liberated 
during  the  operation,  nor  does  sodium  carbonate  set  free  any 
ammonia,  even  at  boiling  temperature. 

Quitenine  is  soluble  in  phenol.  If  the  crystals  of  phenol  are 
warmed  just  sufHciently  to  melt  them,  quitenine  will  readily  dis- 
solve in  the  resulting  fluid.  Water  added  to  the  phenol  reduces  its 
power  as  a  solvent,  the  more  water  present  the  less  it  will  dissolve. 
But  when  the  phenol  is  mixed  with  95  to  98  parts  of  water  it  will 
still  dissolve  much  more  quitenine  than  pure  water,  Hxperiment 
has  shown  that  beautiful  needle  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving quitenine  in  melted  phenol,  adding  95-98  parts  of  hot 
water  and  allowing  the  whole  to  coo!  very  slowly. 

Crystals  prepared  as  described  were  washed  with  cold  water 
until  free  from  the  odor  of  phenol  and  dried.  Upon  washing  them 
with  ether  they  do  not  give  up  to  the  ether  any  phenol  detectable 
by  bromine  water.  They  ate  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  read- 
ily so  in  hot  water  and  in  cold  alcohol.  Solutions  in  water  give  a 
strong  reaction  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate  with  bromine 
water.  The  alcoholic  solutions  upon  being  freed  from  alcohol,  or 
even  highly  diluted,  give  the  same  white  precipitate.  Quitenine 
itself  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  to  affect  bro- 
mine water.  Phenol  is  evidently  present  in  a  combined  state  in 
the  crystals.  This  is  further  indicated  by  heating  the  dry  crystals 
to  incipient  browning.  The  odor  of  phenol  is  plainly  noticeable; 
and  the  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  first  expelled,  if  condensed 
and  mixed  with  bromine  water  gives  the  usual  white  precipitate. 
Quitenine  itself,  when  heated  as  above,  gives  nothing  resembling 
these  results.  The  melting  point,  too,  is  lowered  in  these  crystals. 
Quitenine  has  a  melting  point  variously  stated  at  265*^  to  286"  C, 
depending  upon  the  time  of  heating  and  some  other  factors.  The 
crystals  in  question  melted  with  decomposition  in  various  trials 
between  238°  C.and  245°C,    Quickly  heated  these  crystals  mehed 
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at  243°  C,  while  the  quitenine  from  which  they  were  prepared, 
when  heated  the  same  length  of  time,  melted  at  274**  C,  decom- 
posing as  it  always  does. 

Quitenine  is  Tound  to  dissolve  in  melted  orthocresol  nearly  as 
readily  as  in  phenol.  Crystals  are  deposited  from  the  solution 
upon  dilution  and  cooling,  all  the  tests  with  bromine  water,  the 
odor  on  heating,  and  thecresol  in  the  water  expelled  upon  heating 
are  the  same.  The  tests  may  be  carried  out  with  only  a  modifi- 
cation to  provide  for  the  smaller  solubility  in  water  of  the  cresol 
over  phenol. 

Quitenine  upon  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  forms  quitenoi. 
The  equation  is 

C„H„N,0..4H,0  +  HI  =  C„H„N,0,  +  CH.I  +  4H,0. 
The  methoxy  group  of  the  original  quinine  molecule  is  changed  to 
hydroxy!  and  a  molecule  of  methyl  iodide  formed.     A  quantity  of 
quitenoi  has  been  prepared  in  the  laboratory  in  contemplation  of 
further  experimental  work  on  (he  constitution  of  quinine. 

In  preparing  quitenoi  the  method  as  given  by  v.  Bucher  (57) 
was  used,  the  proportions  being 

Quitenine 5   gms. 

Acid  Hydriodic,  sp.  gr.,  1.70 50     " 

The  solution  was  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  three  hours, 
while  a  stream  of  CO,  was  constantly  passing,  v.  Bucher  states 
that  after  about  three  hours  boiling  a  portion  removed  will  no 
longer  give  a  reaction  with  silver  nitrate.  But  this  did  not  prove 
to  be  so;  and  in  one  trial  the  boiling  was  continued  six  hours, 
frequent  tests  being  made  during  the  operation.  Even  at  the  close 
there  was  present  an  abundance  of  uncombined  acid.  Indeed  50 
gm.  of  hydriodic  acid,  of  the  strength  designated,  to  be  wholly  con- 
verted to  methyl  iodide  would  consume  about  So  gm.  of  quitenine. 

To  separate  the  quitenine  at  the  close  of  the  reaction  hot  water 
may  be  added,  then  sodium  bisulphite  to  decolorization  and  finally 
sodium  hydroxide  to  neutrality.  The  quitenoi  separates  from  the 
neutral  solution  in  small  needle-shaped  crystals  resembling  qui- 
tenine. They  are  soluble  in  acids,  alkalies,  and  hot  alcohol,  from 
which  latter  it  was  recrystallized  for  purification.  In  water,  cold 
alcohol,  and  ether  it  is  practically  insoluble.  The  largest  yield 
obtained  was  65.6  per  cent,  of  theory. 

This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Mars. 
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ton  Taylor  Bogcrt,  of  the  Organic  Laboratory  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  will  be  continued  under  his  supervision  and  direction. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF   THE  ELEC- 
TRIC DRIVE* 

By  F.  B.  CROCKER  and  M.  ARENDT. 

The  great  economies  effected  in  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments by  the  substitution  of  electric  drive  for  the  older  methods  of 
counter- shafting  and  belting  have  resulted  in  the  rapid  extension 
of  this  branch  of  electrical  engineering.  Many  factory  managers 
anxious  to  decrease  running  expenses,  or  increase  the  plant  out- 
put, are  led,  by  a  general  knowledge  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, to  believe  that  this  substitution  would  produce  both  results. 
In  many  instances  the  desired  results  may  be  obtained,  and  in 
others,  affairs  would  not  be  improved  ;  either  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  of  operation  are  not  suited  to  the  electric 
drive  or  because  the  wrong  types  of  motors  or  motor  control  were 
employed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact  rule  which  would  determine 
when  to  adopt  the  electric  drive,  or  when  not  to.  Each  case  should 
be  considered  according  to  its  own  particular  features,  and  the 
reasons  for  and  against  the  change  must  be  carefully  studied,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  decide  correctly  which  system  or  modification 
would  produce  the  best  results  in  all  respects.  It  is  necessary  not 
only  to  consider  the  increased  output  or  reduced  power  bills,  but 
also  to  take  into  consideration  the  items  of  first  cost,  interest,  de- 
preciation, maintenance  and  other  facts  discussed  in  detail  later. 

Electric  drive  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes,  as  fol- 
lows; Orte  motor  for  the  entire  plant ;  group  drive,  when  the  ma- 
chines in  each  section  or  bay  are  driven  from  one  motor  common 
to  that  section  only ;  individual diive,  when  each  individual  tool  is 
equipped  with  its  own  motor. 

The  Common  Motor  Drive  is  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  engine  or 
other  prime  mover  drive,  and  employs  like  them  a  system  of 
counter- shafts  and  belts,  its  advantage  being  the  convenience  of 
electric  transmission  of  power,  in  comparison  with  a  steam  engine 

*  Ponton  of  Lecture  Notes  on  Electric  Power,  Electricil  EDgiaeering  Department 
CdninbU  Univcrtity, 
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plant  and  its  attendants,  as  well  as  reduced  first  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment, it  is  also  employed  when  the  plant  is  too  small  to  be  eco- 
nomically divided  into  groups  or  operated  by  individual  motors. 
The  running  efficiency  under  variable  loads  thus  secured  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  steam  or  gas-engine,  and  while  this  is  an  advan- 
tage, the  saving  made  is  too  small  to  consider  by  itself. 

The  Group  Drive  is  a  compromise  between  one  common  motor 
and  individual  machine  drive,  and  its  employment  is  frequently 
advisable.  For  example,  consider  a  factory  having  no  rush  sea- 
son, but  a  steady  demand  for  its  finished  product,  so  that  the 
work  can  be  turned  out  according  to  a  certain  definite  schedule, 
with  the  labor  so  divided  that  every  two  or  more  men  operate  a 
certain  group  of  tools,  which  are  used  therefore  in  rotation,  and 
not  at  the  same  instant.  In  a  case  like  this,  only  one  motor  is 
necessary  for  each  group,  but  it  must  be  large  enough  to  drive  the 
heaviest  machine  connected  to  it.  The  connections  are  made  by 
counter- shafts,  friction -clutches  and  belts,  so  arranged  that  only 
the  particular  machine  in  use  is  being  driven. 

It  is  advisable  in  such  an  equipment,  to  have  tools  requiring 
approximately  the  same  power  in  the  same  groups,  because  by  so 
doing,  the  average  size  of  the  motors  will  be  kept  down  and  the 
first  cost  reduced. 

Group  drive  is  to  be  recommended,  when  several  similar  ma- 
chines arc  to  be  run,  each  machine  requiring  only  a  small  amount 
of  power,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  collection  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, small  saws,  grinders,  polishers,  buffers,  etc. 

Individual  Drive.  —  When  the  establishment  is  large  and  wide 
ranges  of  speed  are  desired,  with  machines  differing  greatly  in 
capacity  and  performing  totally  different  functions,  individual  drive 
is  to  be  recommended,  on  account  of  the  independence  of  the  vari- 
ous machines,  reduction  in  shafting  and  belting  losses,  etc.  The 
motor  may  be  connected  to  the  driven  apparatus  by  one  of  three 
general  means,  t.  e.,  direct-connecting,  gearing  or  belting.  The 
first  method  is  employed  when  the  normal  speed  of  the  machine  is 
high  and  corresponds  to  that  of  the  motor.  Very  low  speed 
apparatus  should  not  be  driven  directly,  because  the  cost  of  the 
motor  would  be  excessive ;  low  speed  motors  being  larger  than 
high  speed  ones  of  the  same  capacity.  When  the  required  reduc- 
tion of  motor  speed  is  small,  and  does  not  exceed  3  to  i,  belting 
answers  well  if  the  distance  between  driving  and  driven  shafts  can 
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be  made  considerable  and  the  power  to  be  transmitted  is  not  great, 
ir  the  distance  between  shaft  centers  is  necessarily  small  (less  than 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley)  and  the  power  to  be 
transmitted  is  considerable,  say  over  10  h.p.,  a  modified  form  of 
belting,  i.  e..  noiseless  chain  drive  is  to  be  recommended.  When 
reduction  of  driving  speed  is  large  and  the  motor  can  be  placed 
close  to  the  tool,  gearing  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  means  for 
transmitting  the  power.  The  flexibility  of  the  belt  drive  is  some- 
times an  advantage  since  it  does  not  produce  the  shock  upon  the 
motor  due  to  sudden  load  variations ;  as  for  example,  those  occur- 
ing  in  punching  and  shearing. 

The  conditions  under  which  machinery  operates  in  regard  to 
varying  speed  and  power  required  of  the  driving  motor  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes,  and  a  special  type  of  motor  is  usually  best 
suited  to  each  of  these  divisions. 

(a)  Work  which  requires  the  motor  to  operate  automatically  at 
a  constant  speed,  regardless  of  load  changes  or  other  conditions. 

(d)  Work  requiring  frequent  starting  and  stopping  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  wide  variations  in  speed,  including  sometimes  rapid 
acceleration. 

[c)  An  approximately  steady  load,  or  where  the  work  varies  as 
some  function  of  the  speed,  should  it  change. 

(rf)  Work  in  which  the  power  varies  regardless  of  the  speed,  or 
where  speed  variations  with  constant  torque  may  be  desired. 

T/ie  ^rst  case  {A),  applies  to  line  shaft  equipments,  with  many 
machines  operated  by  the  same  motor;  and  where  sitg^/tt  speed 
variations  may  be  allowed,  the  alternating  current  induction  motor, 
the  direct  current  shunt  or  slightly  compounded  motor  would 
answer,  depending  naturally  upon  the  character  of  electric  current 
available.  A  special  refinement  of  this  problem  is  encountered  in 
the  driving  of  textile  machines  where  a  slight  speed  variation  might 
influence  the  appearance  of  the  finished  product,  in  such  instances 
the  alternating  current  motors,  polyphase  induction  or  polyphase  syn- 
chronous are  necessary,  because  the  speed  of  the  direct  current 
motors  will  vary  considerably  with  voltage  changes  and  variation 
in  temperature  which  occurs  after  several  hours  of  operation. 
Whereas  the  speed  of  the  alternating  current  motors,  unless  the 
voltage  varies  greatly,  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  frequency 
of  the  supplied  current, 

Th£  second  class  {B)  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  ap- 
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plicable  to  electric  traction  and  crane  service,  for  which  the  motor 
is  frequently  started  and  stopped,  and  rapidly  accelerated  at  starl- 
ing ;  or  where  the  speed  is  to  be  adjusted  automatically  to  the  load, 
slowing  down  when  heavily  loaded  or  climbing  a  steep  grade. 
These  conditions  are  well  satisfied  by  the  series  motor,  of  either 


Fic.  I.     Direct-coonecled  blower. 

the  direct  or  alternating  current  types,  depending  upon  the  current 
supplied.  Elevator  service  is  of  this  class,  as  regards  frequent 
starting  and  stopping,  but  after  being  rapidly  accelerated  it  calls 
for  a  speed  independent  of  the  load  ;  therefore,  to  obtain  both  re- 
quirements, elevator  motors  when  of  the  direct  current  type  are 
heavily  over- compounded,  to  give  the  series  characteristic  at  start- 
ing ;  then,  when  the  motor  is  up  to  speed,  the  series  field  winding 
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is  short-circuited  and  it  operates  as  a  shunt  machine.  If  only  alter- 
nating current  is  available  the  polyphase  induction  motor  should  be 
employed,  but  for  powerful  starting  torque  either  slip-ring  or  com- 
pensator control  would  be  necessary.  In  the  second  subdivision 
of  this  class  the  motor  must  be  started  and  stopped  frequently. 
and  not  rapidly  accelerated,  but  on  the  contrary  simply  "  inched  " 
forward  at  start,  as  met  with  in  the  operation  of  printing  presses  and 
similar  equipments.  These  conditions  of  service  are  satisfied  by  a 
direct-current  compound  motor,  provided  with  double  armature 
and  series-parallel  control  of  the  machine  as  manufactured  by  the 


Fig.  2.     Vertical  triplex  double  acting  pump  connected  to  molar  by  gearing. 

C.  &  C.  Electric  Company.  They  are  also  well  satisfied  by  the 
scheme  of  having  a  double  or  variable  potential  source  of  current 
supply  for  the  working  motor,  low  voltage  at  starting  and  "  inch- 
ing "  positions  and  higher  values  at  running  points.  These  features 
are  supplied  by  the  BullockTeazer  system,  or  by  the  Ward- 
Leonard  motor-dynamo  equipment,  the  latter,  however,  being  so 
expensive  that  its  use  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  operation 
of  gun  turrets,  etc. 
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The  third  class  (C)  applies  to  the  operation  of  pumps,  simple 
fans  or  blower  equipments  and  its  requirements  are  best  satisfied 
bythe series  motor.since  the  maximum  torque  is  required  at  start- 
ing. It  must  be,  Iwwever,  either  geared  or  direct- connected  to  the  ap- 
paratus, because  the  breaking  of  the  belt  or  the  sudden  removal 
of  the  load  would  cause  the  motor  to  race  and  become  injured. 
Fig.  I  is  an  illustration  of  a  direct -connected  blower,  and  Fig.  2 
shows  a  geared  pump.  The  operation  of  pumps  by  electric  mo- 
tors is  usually  accomplished  by  gearing,  since  ordinary  plunger 
pumps  do  not  operate  efficiently  if  drii^n  in  excess  of  fifty  strokes 
per  minute,  and  to  accomplish  this  By  direct  connection  would 
demand  a  very  low  speed  and  costly  motor.  Centrifugal  pumps 
operating  at  higher  speeds  may  be  direct  connected. 

The  fourth  class  (C)  is  found  in  ordinary  machine  shop  practice, 
where  operation  at  maximum  cutting  or  turning  speed  allowable 
requires  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  work  or  tool  to  vary  in- 
versely as  the  diameter  of  the  piece  of  material  being  worked 
upon;  this  condition   is  satisfied  best  by  the  direct' current  shunt 


Fic.  3-     l4-inch  sccew-cutting  lalbe  drivrn  by  a  shunt  motor. 

or  slightly  compounded  motors,  as  they  are  readily  controlled 
in  speed  by  variation  o(  applied  voltage,  shunt  field  weakening, 
etc.  Fig.  3  is  an  illustration  of  a  24-inch  lathe;  the  driving 
element  is  a  shunt-wound  motor,  supplied  -with  current  from  a 
multiple  voltage  system  and  equipped  with  a  21 -point  controller; 
it  drives  through  a  silent  chain  to  a  sprocket  which  may  be  con- 
nected directly  to  the  spindle  or  through  either  of  two  back  gear 
combinations.     The  first  combination  gives  a  variation  in  speed 
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of  1 : 2.68  and  through  the  second  a  further  change  of  l :  2.63  is 
obtainable.    .The  highest  speed  of  the  motor  is  i  ,270  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  corresponding  speeds  of  the  spindle  285>  108 
and  40.4  revolutions  per  minute.     The  upper  twelve  speeds  of  the 
motor  when  driving  the  spindle  directly,  the  same  on  the  first  gear 
combination,  and  the  upper  eighteen  on  the  second,  constitute  the 
tool's  working  speeds,  42  in  all.     The  motor  will  give  an  output  of 
3  h,p.  at  any  speed  within  this  range.     Obviously  the  motor  may 
be  run  on  slower  speeds  at  reduced 
power,  and  with  the  slowest  gear 
combination,  as  low  as  four  revo- 
lutions per  minute  of  the  spindle 
is  possible.     These  extremely  low 
speeds  are  convenient  when  setting 
up  work,  or  when  a  very  low  cut- 
ting speed  is  desirable.     The  con- 
troller is  manipulated  from  a  hand 
wheel   supported  on  the   carriage, 
the  connection  being  through  gears 
and   a  spindle   shaft,  so   that   the 
motor  is  under  instant  control  of 
the  operator  at  whatever   position 
along  the   bed   the  carriage    may 
happen  to  stand.     The  same  con- 
ditions  of  service,   as   above  out- 
lined, are  met  in  the  case  of  drill- 
ing, milling,  surfacing  and  turning 

^  ..  &'  B  &         Fig.  4.     Contained  motor  dri»e  on 

'"^=f"''«'y-  .30.mch  drill  press. 

In    the     general     operation    of   1*,   (^ 
variable-speed  tools,  direct-current  motors  arc  used,  as  alternat- 
ing current  induction  motors  are  not'adapted   to  efficient  or  con- 
venient  methods  of  speed  variation,  usually  depending  in  such 
cases  upon  variable  gearing  or  cone  pullies. 

When  the  electric  drive  has  been  properly  applied  the  advantages 
derived  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

1.  Saving  in  Power.  —  This  is  generally  the  first  point  to  be 
considered,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  important,  as  the  cost 
of  power  in  most  factories  is  only^one  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  the  finished  product,  the  cost  of  labor  being  usually  many  times 
greater.     It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  due  to  the  absence  of  belting 
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and  shafting  losses,  and  the  cutting  off  of  electric  current  whenever 
an  individually  operated  machine  is  stopped,  the  saving  of  power 
is  a  much  larger  quantity  than  might  be  expected.  In  a  paper 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  by  R.  T.  E. 
Lozier,  the  following  data  was  given  : 

<■  From  the  data  that  has  been  collected  on  power  transmission 
in  industrial  shops,  much  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  various  engineering  societies  and  in  the  magazines,  it 
appears  that  if  a  certain  maximum  horse-power  is  required  by  all 
the  tools  of  a  shop,  say  lOO  h.p,,  it  will  require  at  least  too  h.p. 
additional  to  transmit  this  eiiTective  power  by  belts  and  shafting. 
This  loss  of  lOO  h.p.  remains  constant  whether  the  efiective  horse- 


FlG.  5 .     Heavy  milling  machine  with  motor  drive. 

power  is  reduced  or  not.  This  means  that  200  h.p.  must  be 
generated.  Should  these  same  tools  be  driven  by  individual 
motors,  instead  of  lOO  h.p.  being  required  for  transmission  only 
43  h.p.  is  required,  even  if  every  tool  is  running;  but  it  is  found 
that  in  the  average  industrial  shop  every  tool  is  not  running  at  the 
same  time,  some  being  shut  down  and  others  operating  on  lower 
than  maximum  speeds,  thus  requiring  less  horse-power.     It  has 
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been  determined  practically  that  in  the  ordinary  manuTacturing 
establishment  the  mean  effective  power  is  but  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total  aggregate  cfTective  power  which  is  required  when  all  the  tools 
are  running  at  maximum  load.     This  percentage  is  termed  the 
load   factor.     In   the  case  of  belt-drive  there  is,  then,   100  h.p. 
assumed  loss  for  100  h.p.  effective  load ;  that  is,  an  efficiency  of 
50  per  cent.     Applying  the  load  factor  as  above,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  but  30  mean  h.p.  to  use  and  that  it  requires  100  h.p.  to 
transmit  it,  thus  giving  the  real  efficiency  as  only  23  per  cent, 
With   the  individual  motor  drive  the  loss  varies  with   the  load. 
Taking  the  same   load   factor,   and   as- 
suming 30  per  cent,  as  representing  the 
loss  incurred  by  the  30  h.p.  effective  load, 
there  is  but  9  h.p.  loss  against  100  h.p.  / 
with  the  belt  drive.    Thus,  with  individ-  ' 
ual  drive,  there  is  generated  39  h.p.,  of  ' 
which  30  is  cfTective,  giving  an  efficiency 
of  77   per  cent,  against   23  per  cent,  by 
the  shafting  and  belting  method." 

2.  Cost  of  Buildings. — Heavy  overhead 
shafting  is  not  required  For  the  electric 
drive,  hence  the  buildings  may  be  made  t 
lighter  and  cheaper  in  construction,  as 
settlingwill  not  throw  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment out  of  alignment  and  cause  serious      i,      ,      „      ,,   ^.„r, 

, ,  ^  Fig.  6.     Portable  Dnil  Press, 

[nction  losses,  vibration,  etc. 

3.  Cost  of  Equipment.  —  The  relative  expense  of  equipping  a 
factory  with  electric  motors  or  with  belting  and  shafting  is  usually 
greater  in  the  former  case,  so  that  the  saving  in  operation  ex- 
penses, or  increased  earning  power  must  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creased interest  and  depreciation.  On  the  other  hand  the  lower 
cost  of  the  lighter  building  construction  balances  more  or  less  the 
cost  of  the  motors. 

4.  Arrangement  of  Machinery.  —  The  use  of  electric  motors  en- 
ables the  machinery  to  be  placed  in  almost  any  desired  position. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  parallel  or  arranged  in 
rows,  or  placed  at  any  particular  angle  with  each  other,  whereas 
for  belting  and  shafting  the  machinery  must  be  arranged  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  and  very  often  it  has  to  be  placed  where  the 
light  is  poor,  or  accessibility  and  other  important  features  must  be 
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sacrificed.  A  great  advantage  obtained  due  to  the  flexibility  of 
the  electrically  driven  machines  is  that  portable  equipments  are 
easily  made  up  and  operated,  so  that  the  tool  is  frequently  brought 


r 


Fig.  7.     Movable  Floor-SuHAces. 

to  the  object  to  be  worked  on,  in  place  of  bringing  the  work  to 
the  tool.     (Figs.  6  and  7.) 

5.  Clear  Head  Room.  —  The  elimination  of  overhead  belting  and 
shafting  through  the  use  of  motors  gives  a  clear  head  room,  which 
enables  overhead  cranes  to  be  freely  used ;  a  fact  which  results  in 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  the  bringing  of  the  work  to 
the  tools  or  removing  finished  pieces,  the  value  of  which  is  ap- 
parent when  one  considers  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  bar 
along  heavy  machinery  on  rollers.  The  clear  head  room  also 
gives  better  illumination  and  ventilation.  In  fact  the  saving  in 
cost  for  proper  illumination  may  amount  to  as  much  or  even 
more  than  the  saving  in  tool  operating  power;  since  general  illu- 
mination may  be  largely  resorted  to.  Fig.  8  shows  the  appearance 
of  a  machine  shop  operated  by  belting  and  shafting,  and  Fig.  9  is  an 
illustration  of  a  plant  where  the  tools  are  operated  electrically,  the 
great  advantages  regarding  head  room  and  illumination  being  well 
brought  out  by  these  two  examples. 

6.  Cleanliness.  —  The  dripping  of  oil  from  overhead  shafting  is 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  the  dirt  thrown  out  from  belt- 
ing is  an  even  worse  enemy  to  cleanliness.  The  agitation  of  dust 
by  belting  and  shafting  keeps  it  in  constant  circulation,  so  that  it 
penetrates  everything  and  everywhere.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  printing  and  textile  work. 
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7.  Health  of  Employees.  —  On  account  of  the  better  ventilation 
and  illumination,  and  reduction  in  dust  and  dirt,  it  is  shown  by 
actual  experience  that  the  general  health  of  those  who  work  with 
electrically  driven   machinery  is  improved.     In  the  Government 


printing  office  at  Washington,  it  was  found  ihat  the  sick  list  was 
decreased  about  20  to  40  per  cent,  after  the  electric  drive  was 
introduced. 

8.  Convenience  for  Detached  Buildings. — The  electrical  method 
enables  power  to  be  supplied  easily  and  economically  to  detached 
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buildings  or  sections,  which  is  not  possible  with  belt  or  steam  trans- 
mission ;  therefore,  the  buildings,  like  the  machinery  within  them, 
can  be  located  for  general  convenience,  and  not  with  special  regard 
to  supplying  them  with  power.     This  subdivision  of  a  plant  or 
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manufaciiiring  establishment  into  a  series  of  detached  buildings 
is  an  almost  absolute  safeguard  against  total  destruction  by 
fire;  and  is  thus  a  practical  guarantee  of  continuous  earning 
powers.  If  however  electric  power  were  not  employed,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  long  belting  systems,  involving  great  losses. 
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and  extra  heavy  wall. construction,  or  a  series  of  small  power  plants 
calling  for  a  larger  force  of  men ;  and  considerably  less  economical 
in  operation  than  one  central  power  house. 

9.  Freedom  for  Growth.  —  For  similar  reasons,  with  electric  drive 
it  19  a  simple  matter  to  extend  a  building,  or  add  another  in  any 
direction,  whereas  with  belting,  the  shafting  must  be  installed 
originally  large  enough  to  allow  for  extension ;  or  else  it  must  be 
replaced  later;  in  which  case  the  operation  of  the  existing  line 
shafts  would  be  interfered  with. 

10.  S^ut  downs  Less  Frequent  and  Less  Serious.  —  An  accident  in 
an  electrically  driven  plant  usually  has  a  local  eBect  only,  simply 
shutting  down  one  or  a  few  machines,  while  with  belting  and 
shafting  the  breaking  or  slipping  ofT  of  a  belt,  or  the  failure  of  a 
friction  clutch,  may  require  the  shutting-down  of  a  whole  plant  or 
a  large  section  thereof.  In  a  large  establishment  a  delay  of  even  a 
few  minutes  represents  a  considerable  item  in  wages,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  interruption  of  the  work  is  demoralizing.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  central  station  may  break  down ;  this  is  however 
just  as  likely  to  happen  with  one  form  of  power  transmission  as 
another, 

K.  Speed  Control.  —  The  variation  of  speed  that  is  possible  with 
the  electric  drive,  and  the  convenience  as  well  as  the  wide  rangeso 
control,  are  great  advantages  with  most  kinds  of  machine  work. 
The  operator  can  drive  the  tool  to  its  limit  of  capacity,  and  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  instantly  relieve  it  of  strain.  With  mechanical 
drive  the  methods  of  speed  control  are  more  limited  and  require 
more  time  to  operate  than  with  electric  motors.  The  shifting  of 
the  belt  on  a  cone  pulley,  or  the  throwing  in  and  out  of  different 
sets  of  gears,  takes  more  effort  than  the  simple  turning  of  a  con- 
troller handle,  which  can  be  placed  right  at  the  work,  and  is  thus 
not  so  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  the  operator  to  gain  slightly  in 
the  efficiency  or  rapidity  of  his  work.  The  curves  given  in  Fig. 
10  show  the  time  required  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  machine 
work,  the  speed  control  being  by  electrical  and  mechanical  meansi 
The  cutting  speed  in  the  case  of  the  electric  drive  being  kept  ab- 
solutely constant  and  at  its  maximum  value  throughout  the  opera- 
tion, whereas  that  of  the  mechanical  drive  could  not  be  adjusted  as 
closely  as  this,  but  had  to  vary  between  control  values.  The  sav- 
ing in  time  thus  obtained  is  considerable  and  correspondingly  re- 
duces the  shop  cost  of  the  article. 
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12.  Increased  Output.  —  Owing  to  its  many  advantages,  but  espe- 
cially on  account  of  clear  head  room  for  crane  service  and  conve- 
nient  speed  control,  it  is  found  that  the  output  of  manufacturing 
establishments  is  in  most  cases  materially  increased  or  the  running 
expenses  correspondingly  decreased  by  the  introduction  of  electric 
motor  service. 
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TIME  IN  MINUTES 

Fig.  io.     Carres  showing  length  of  time  required  to  perioral  certun  machine  wO^t 
with  electric  and  mechanicBl  drive. 

If  a  factory  or  a  plant  manager  contemplates  the  substitution  of 
electric  drive  for  the  ordinary  mechanical  drive,  or  other  method  o. 
power  distribution,  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  study  carefully 
the  requirements  of  his  work,  so  as  to  determine  if  variable  speeds 
are  necessary  and  what  ranges,  if  individual  or  group  drive  would 
answer,  and  which  type  of  motor  is  best  suited  for  each  tool  or  ma- 
chine to  be  driven.  He  should  then  tabulate  the  advantages  derived 
and  give  them  their  true  monetary  value ;  against  these  he  should 
balance  the  interest  on  the  additional  expenditure,  the  maintenance 
and  depreciation  items.  If  then  the  result  shows  an  annual  sav- 
ing which  would  amount  to  a  sum  of  5  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  equipment,  or  the  saving  of  a  reasonable  amount 
in  the  cost  of  his  finished  product,  it  would  be  a  good  policy  for 
him  to  make  the  change.  * 

•  The  eleclrolypes  for  iHusiralions  were  loaned  by  Ihe  following  companies  ;  The 
Builock  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  The  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  The  General  Electric  Co.,  The 
NortberQ  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MINING. 

A  new  departure  was  made  this  year  in  the  conduct  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Mining.  Heretofore  the  class  has  always  gone  in  one  body  to 
the  mine  or  mines  selected  by  the  department  and,  in  charge  of  from  two 
to  four  instructors,  according  to  the  number  of  students,  has  done  its 
work  under  constant  supervision  and  advice.  Last  spring  >t  was  decided 
to  divide  the  greater  part  of  the  class  into  small  paTties  or  squads,  and 
send  them  without  instructors  to  a  number  of  different  mining  districts. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  considerable  correspondence  was  necessary  in 
fixing  upon  mines  suited  to  the  purpose  and  in  securing  privileges  and 
fa  ililies  for  study.  Through  the  liberality  and  kind  ccoperation  of  man- 
ners and  superintendents,  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  at  the 
following  properties:  Arizona  Copper  Co.,  Clifton,  Ariz.  ;  Daly  West 
Mine,  Park  City,  Utah;  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  Isabella,  Tenn.  ;  Baltic 
and  neighboring  copper  mines,  Houghton,  Mich. ;  Penn  Iron  Mining  Co., 
Norway,  Mich. ;  Copper  Queen  Mining  Co.,  Bisbee,  Ariz.  Twenty-one 
students,  in  six  squads,  elected  to  visit  these  mines ;  four  squads  of  four 
men  each,  one  of  three  men,  and  one  of  two.  In  addition,  eight  students 
made  acceptable  arrangements  for  themselves  at  various  mines  in  or  near 
LcadvilJe,  Ouray  and  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  ;  Butie,  Mont.,  and  Grass 
Valley,  Cal.  ;  also  five  students  secured  positions  for  the  enlite  summer 
at  mines  in  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  Arizona, 

It  WIS  deemed  advisable  to  retain  the  regular  summer  school  in  charge 
of  ioitructors  for  such  students  as  for  any  reason  might  prefer  it.  Arrange- 
ments were  accordingly  made  at  the  Richard  and  Hurd  iron  mines,  near 
Dover,  N.  J. ,  and  at  several  Pennsylvania  anthracite  collieries,  in  Luzerne 
Co.,  and  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton.  Seven  students, 
constituting  the  remainder  of  the  class,  elected  to  attend  this  session,  the 
work  of  which  lasted  from  June  21  to  August  3,  inclusive,  4^  weeks 
being  spent  at  the  iron  mines  and  i  ^  week  in  the  coal  regions.  The 
total  number  of  students  engaged  in  the  summer  mining  work  was  41. 

Each  student  of  the  squads  which  did  independent  work  was  provided 
with  a  twenty-eight  page  printed  outline  of  work,  a  vade  mecum  contain- 
ing such  detailed  instructions  as  would  enable  any  earnest  student  to  do 
all  that  is  required  of  those  who  attend  the  session  under  the  care  of  in- 
structors This  pamphlet  is  an  amplification  of  the  brief  printed  scheme 
heretofore  gotten  out  each  year  for  the  summer  school  classes.  It  con- 
tains notes  and  suggestions  tn  :  "  Outfit  for  the  Trip,"  "  How  to  Take 
Notes  and  Make  Sketches,"  "Hand  and  Machine  Drilling,"  "Blasting, 
Stoping,  Development  ard  Method  of  Working,"  "  Handling  and  Tians- 
porting  Ore,"  "Mine  Car,  Cage,  etc.,"  "Timbering,"  "  Shaft  Sinking," 
"Drainage  and  Pumps,"  "Ventilation  and  Lighting,''  "General  Sur- 
face Plant,"  "Hoisting  Engine,"  "Gallows  Frame,"  *' Comptessors," 
"Boiler  Plant,"  "Shops,  Ore  House  and  Pockets,"  "Hardling  Men 
and  Organization,"  "Supplies  and  Material,"  "Geology  and  Ore 
Deposiis,"    '  Milling  and  Concentration." 
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The  chinge  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  summer  school  work  was 
prompted  by  several  considerations  which  have  been  impressed  by  ex- 
perience upon  those  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Mines  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  work  for  some  year?  past.  In  making  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  thesummer  school  work  difhculties  are  often  encountered  which 
naturally  increase  with  the  siie  of  the  class.  The  mere  matter  of  securing 
suitable  living  accommodations  in  small  mining  cimps  not  infrequently 
constitutes  a  problem  in  itself;  and  the  embarrassment  incident  upon 
handling  pjriies  of  students  underground  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  proper 
opportunity  for  observation  and  study,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the 
mine  work  and  incur  criticism  from  the  mine  officials,  may  be  serious  when 
the  numbers  are  large.  It  becomes  necessary  to  divide  the  class  into 
sq  lads  of  two,  or  at  mo3t  four,  students,  and  distribute  them  in  different 
parts  of  the  workings.  When  the  diss  is  small  the  cinditions  are  dif- 
ferent. A  sufficient  number  of  suitable  working  places  are  readily  found, 
so  that  a  given  party  of  miners  would  probably  have  but  one  squad  of 
students  stationed  near  them  during  the  whole  session.  The  miners  are 
interested  in  the  novel  operations  of  note-taking  and  sketching,  and  are 
pleased  to  answer  questions  and  offer  suggestions.  With  small  classes  the 
total  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  mint;  becomes  negligible.  Evidently, 
a  class  consisting  of  but  a  single  unit  or  squad  —  of  say  four  students  — 
would  be  most  welcome  to  both  manager  and  niiner. 

Thcquestion  now  suggests  itself :  what  of  the  efficiency  of  the  students' 
work  under  the  new  plan,  withiut  the  oversight  and  assistance  of  in- 
structors ? 

The  writer  has  examined  the  note-books  of  the  34  students  who  were 
sent  out  this  year  without  instructors  and  having  to  guide  them  only  the 
printed  ou'line  of  work  above  mentioned,  together  with  such  asiistance 
as  was  given  by  officers  and  miners.  He  also  spent  about  three  weeks 
with  the  regular  Summer  School  class,  reading  and  criticising  their  note- 
books every  night.  As  a  result,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  average  work 
of  the  independent  squads  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  regular  class. 
Expressed  more  broadly,  this  summer's  work,  carried  on  under  the  new 
conditions,  appears  to  be  fully  up  to  that  of  the  past  twelve  years. 

By  the  constant  attendance  of  instructors  in  the  Summer  School  work 
as  usually  organized,  time  is  economized  to  some  extent ;  the  instructor 
acts  as  a  cicerone  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  shows  the  student  how  to 
carry  on  his  work,  and  gives  him  specific  information.  The  good  stu- 
dents realize  that  they  are  working  primarily  for  themselves  and  not  for 
the  School  of  Mines;  all  they  require  is  the  entr^s  to  the  mine  and  the 
privilege  of  studying  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poorer  students 
may  come  to  depend  too  much  on  the  instructor,  whose  presence  tends  to 
relieve  them  of  a  saluiary  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  the  work  done.  This  matter,  and  the  question  of  the  real  effect  of 
the  marking  system,  merit  further  consideration. 

Though  there  are  as  yet  insufficient  data  at  hand  to  judge  conclusively 
of  the  effect  on  the  independent  squads  of  absence  of  regular  note-bock 
criticism,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  inefficient  students  —  some 
of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  class  —  lacking  their  daily  gauge  of 
quality,  would  be  urged  by  fear  of  final  failure  to  do  belter  work 

There  is  a  saving  of  time  under  the  s>-stem  of  daily  instruction  and 
guidance,  in  view  of  which  a  longer  period  of  summer  work  is  required 
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from  the  students  of  the  separate  squads.  Notwithstanding  th«  likelihood 
that  mistakes  will  be  made,  it  is  quite  possible  ihat  mure  deliberation  and 
a  slower  speed  of  work  will  be  found  advantageous.  Provided  with  val- 
uable privileges,  for  the  proper  u'e  of  which  they  themselves  are  respon- 
sible, the  students  may  be  led  to  a  more  thoughtful  habit  of  work,  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  investigation  in  keeping  with 
university  ideals. 

Another  consideration  of  a  wholly  different  nature  may  be  mentioned 
incidentally.  When  visiting  the  mines  in  small  i>arties  of  ihree  or  four, 
the  students  have  better  opportunities  to  become  personally  ai  quainted 
with  superintendents  and  foremen,  and  their  chances  are  greatly  increased 
of  securing  positions  ready  to  be  occupied  immtdiately  af^er  graduation. 
An  intelligent  student  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  quality  of  his 
work  would  be  his  recommendation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Genera/.  —  The  course  in  chemical  engineering,  as  oullired  in  the 
Quarterly  for  April,  1905,  has  gone  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the 
current  term.  Since  only  the  first  year  was  ofTered  for  1905-6,  it  was 
necessary  to  refuse  all  applications  for  advanced  standing  in  chemical  en- 
gineering from  graduates  of  other  insiituti  >ns  or  students  in  other  courses 
of  applied  science.  The  number  of  such  applications,  together  with  the 
actual  enrollment  in  the  first  year  cUes,  is  very  gratifying  and  shows  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  demand  for  a  course  of  this  character. 

Summer  Sfssion.  —  Attendance  upon  the  chemistry  courses  in  the 
summer  sessii>n  coqtinues  to  increase.  The  r^istration  in  chemistry  for 
1905  was  156.  A  course  on  the  principles  of  chemistry  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  teachers'  course  formerly  given  and  courses  in  elementary 
organic  chemistry,  organc  and  sanitary  aralysis,  and  the  chemistry  of 
nutrition  have  been  added. 

Anafylical  Chemistry  and  Assaying.  —  Since  the  last  publication  of 
notes  from  these  laboratories  (November,  1903)  Mr.  M.  A.  Lamme  has 
resigned  as  assistant  to  become  tutor  in  mineralogy,  and  Mr.  M  J.  Falk 
to  enter  commercial  work.  Mr.  A.  J.  Mettler  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant to  succeed  Mr.  Falk. 

Professor  Miller  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship ;  Dr¥.  Wells 
and  Sherman  to  adjunct  professorships;  Mr.  Cruserto  the  position  of  Itc- 
lurer  in  qualitative  analysis.  Professor  Wells  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  year  1905-6. 

Professor  Miller  has  taken  charge  of  qualitative  analysis  and  has  reor- 
ginized  the  system  of  instruction.  The  regular  class  is  divided  into  six 
sections.  Mr.  Ellard,  Dr.  Beans  and  Mr.  Cruser  each  instruct  two  of 
these,  while  Dr.  Uhlig  teaches  a  special  section  consisting  chiefly  of  stu- 
dents entering  with  advanced  standing.  Dr.  Beans  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  theoretical  instruction  and  Mr.  Ellard  of  the  laboratory 
work.  The  method  of  instruction  gives  more  time  to  recitations  than 
formerly,  and  the  division  of  the  class  is  suth  that  no  uction  coniain 
over  foity  students. 

A  room  adjoining  the  industrial  laboratory  has  been  equipped  for  re- 
seirchwork  in  analytical  chemistry  and  provides  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  two  graduate  students.    Pour  car.didatfs  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
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taking  thesis  work  with  Professor  Miller,  are  engaged  respectively  upon 
investigations  of  iodine  titrations,  the  chro  mi -cyan  ides,  the  silver-plati- 
num and  silver  iridium  alloys,  and  the  double  ferric  phisphates. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  completed  and  published  since 
the  last  notice  in  this  Quakterly  : 

"The  Reduction  of  Lead  from  Litharge  in  Preliminary  Assays  and  the 
Advantages  of  an  Oxide  Slag."  By  E.  H.  Miller,  E.  J.  Hall  and  M.  J. 
Fallc.      Tram,  Amer.  Inst.  Afin.  Eng.,  34,  387, 

"  The  Influence  of  Diet,  Muscular  Exertion  and  Loss  of  Sleep  upon 
the  Formation  of  Uric  Acid."  By  H.C.Sherman.  Jour.  Am.  Chem, 
Soe.,  35,  1157. 

"  The  Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  Food  Materials  and  Physiological 
Products."  By  H.  C.  Sherman,  C.  B.  McLaughlin  and  Emil  Osterberg. 
Joitr.  Am.  Chtm.  Site,  a6,  ,^67. 

"The  Determination  of  Molybdenum  in  Steel  and  in  Steel- making 
Alloys."  By  F.  V.  D.  Cruser  and  E.  H.  Miller,  /our.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
26,6)5. 

"  A  New  Separation  of  Thorium  from  Cerium,  Lanthanum  and  Didy- 
mium  by  Metanitrobenzoic  Acid."  By  A.  C.  Neish.  /o«r.  Am.  Chtm. 
See.,  26,  780. 

"  A  Crucible  Charge  for  Gold  and  Silver  in  Zinc  Ores."  By  E,  J. 
Hall  and  E.  Popper.     School  uf  Mines  Quarterlv,  25,  355. 

"  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  some  Ferrocyanides  of  Cadmium  and 
Zinc  after  Precipitation."  By  E.  H.  Miller  and  M.  J.  Falk.  Jour. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc,  26,  951 

"The  Determination  of  Nitrogen  in  Organic  Compounds."  By  H. 
C.  Sherman  and  M.  J.  Falk.    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  26,  1469. 

"  The  Application  of  Bismuth  Ammonium  Molybdate  to  Gravimetric 
Analysis."  By  E.  H.  Miller  and  F.  V.  D.  Cruser.  Jour.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc,  27,  116. 

"  The  Determination  of  Ammonia  in  Milk."  By  W.  N.  Berg  and  H. 
C.  Sherman.    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  27,  124. 

"  A  Study  01  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Formaldehyde."  By 
R.  H.  Williams.    Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  37,  596. 

"The  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Oxidation  upon  the  Analjlical  Con- 
stants of  Fatty  Oils" — Second  Paper.  By  H.  C.  Sherman  and  M.  J. 
Falk.    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  37,  605. 

"Comparative  Experiments  upon  Chemical  Preservatives  in  Milk." 
By  H.  C.  Sherman,  A.  W.  Hahn  and  A.  J.  Mettler.  Jour.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc  ,  27,  1060. 

In  addition  to  the  above  papers  there  have  been  published  from  the 
quantitative  laboratory : 

"An  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thorium,  1817-1902."  By  C.  H, 
JoQet.     Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  No.  1374,  in  Vol.  XLI V. 

"Quantitative  Analysis  for  Mining  Engineers."  By  E.  H.  Miller. 
The  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1904. 

"The  Calculations  of  Analytical  Chemistry  —  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Eolarged."     By  E.  H.  Miller.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905. 

"Methods  of  Organic  Analysis."  By  H.  C.  Sherman.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1905. 

Organic  Chemistry. — During  the  past  year,  the  following  gifts  have 
been  received  :  From  Kuttroff,  Pickhardt  &  Co.,  two  pounds  of  ui 
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forosein  aninvestigalionof  thenitrotliioresceins;  from  Lcerburger  Bros., 
a  sample  of  their  Essence  of  Maple,  one  of  their  finest  flavoring  extracts ; 
from  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer,  a  set  of  samples  illustrating  the  preparation 
of  certain  new  dyestufTs ;  from  Merck  &  Co. ,  a  beautiful  set  (43)  of  alka- 
loidal  products  for  the  Chemical  Museum. 

Of  the  students  who  were  last  year  engaged  in  advanced  woik  in  the 
laboratory,  Dr.  Wright  has  gone  to  Washington  and  JeiTerson  College,  as 
professor  of  chemistry;  Mr.  Owen  fs  in  charge  of  chemistry  and  physics 
at  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Dox  is  one  of 
the  chetnical  staff  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Stoirs, 
Conn. }  Mr.  Hoffman  has  gone  to  Berlin,  for  a  }  ear's  study  and  research ; 
and  Mr.  Renshaw,  after  serving  during  the  summer  as  chemist  for  the 
Pine  Products  Co.,  has  returned  to  Columbia  to  continue  his  investiga- 
tions on  4-amino-o-phthalic  acid. 

Of  the  new  research  workers,  one  comes  from  ihc  chemical  staff  of  ihe 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  one  from  that  of  Smith  College;  another 
is  teaching  chemistry  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  while  a  fourth 
occupies  a  similar  position  at  the  Mount  Vernon  High  School.  The 
total  number  of  students  in  the  laboratory  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

During  the  winter  many  papers  were  presented  before  the  N.  Y.  Section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  At  the  thirly-se;ond  general  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  held  at  Buffalo,  June  33-24,  Pro- 
fessor Bogert  delivered  an  address  upon  "The  Classification  of  Carbon 
Compounds."  He  was  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  before  which  he  presented  nine  papers,  embodying  the  results 
obtained  in  investigations  recently  conducted  in  the  Organic  Laboratory. 
These  researches  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  neatly  one  hundred  new 
compounds,  among  which  the  naphtotetrazines  are  especially  worthy  of 
mention,  as  they  add  an  entirely  netr  group  of  compounds  to  organic 
chemistry. 

It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  publish  all  the  papers  presented  during 
the  past  year,  but  the  following  publications  have  appeared  from  the 
laboratcry  since  the  last  report  to  the  Quarterly  ; 

1.  "Review  of  American  Chemical  Research."  By  M.  T.  Bogert. 
Jour.  Am.  Chem.  See  ,  XXVI.,  R.  420-415  (Oct,),  449-456  (Nov.), 
486-488  (Dec.);  XXVII.,  R.  24-:JS  (Jan.).  89-95  CFeb,),  132-150 
(Mar.),  aao-ias  (April),  366-172  (May),  340-343  (J""e),  403-414 
Ouly),  470-479  (Aug.),  510-516  (Sept.).  563-565  (Oct.). 

3.  Review  of  1  JSsar-Cohn's  "  Application  of  Some  General  Reactions 
to  Investigations  in  Organic  Chemistry  "  (translation  by  J.  Bishop  Tingle). 
By  M.  T.  Bogert.    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.,  83-84  (Jan.). 

3.  Review  of  Schreiner's  "The  Sesquiterpenes."  By  M.  T.  Bogert. 
Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.,  638-639  (May). 

4.  A  card  ind^x  stock  list  for  use  in  university  departments  of  organic 
emistry.     By  M.  T.  Bogert.     Science,  N.  S.,  XXI.,  7So-75a  (May). 

ch5.  "Tre  Synthesis  of  s-nitro-4-ketodihydroquinasolinei  from  6-nitro- 
3-arainobenzoic  Acid,  6-nitro-3-acetylaminobenzoic  Acid,  and  from  the 
Corresponding  Nitroacetylanthranil."  By  M.  T.  Bogert  and  V.  J. 
Chambers.    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.,  649-658  (June). 

6.  Review  of  Raphael  Meldola's  "The  Chemical  Synthesis  of  Vital 
I'roducts,  and  the  Interrelations  Between  Organic  Compounds."  By  M. 
T.  Bogert.    Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.,  793-795  (June). 
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7.  "  The  Condensation  of  Succinylosuccintc  Acid  Diethyl  Esier  with 
Guanidine.  A  Derivative  of  1,3,5,7-naphtoteirazine,  a  New  Hetcro- 
cycle."  By  M.  T.  Bogert  and  A.  W.  Dox.  /our.  Am.  Chem  Soc, 
XXVri..  iia7-. 140  (Sept.). 

8.  "Some  Acyl  Derivatives  of  Homoanthranilic  Nitrile,  and  the  7- 
methyl-4-ketodihvdroqiiinazolines  Prepared  Therefrom."  By  M.  T.  Bo- 
ftert  and  A.  Hoffman.  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.,  1293-1301 
(Oct.). 

9.  "The  Condensation  of  Succinylosuccinic  Acid  Diethyl  Ester  with 
Acetamidine:  3,6-diinethyl-4,8-dihydroxy-t,3.s,7-naphtoteirazine."  By 
M.  T.  Bogeit  and  A.  W.  Dox.  /our.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.,  130a- 
'305  (Oct.). 

10.  -'The  Sjnthesis  of  3-meth}l-5-nitro  4-ketodihydroquinazoliDes 
from  6-nitroacetanthranit  and  Primarv  Amines.'  By  M.  T.  Uogert  and 
H.  A.  Seil.    /our.  Am.  Chrm.  5fff..  XXVII.,  1305-1310  (Oct.). 

11.  "Some  Experiments  on  the  Nitro  Derivatives  of  Fluorescein."  By 
M.  T.  Bogert  and  R.  G.  Wright.  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVll.,  1310- 
1316  (Oct.). 

13.  "  The  Synthesis  of  7-nitro  3  alkyl  i-ketodihydroquinaEolinesfrom 
4  nttroacetanthranilic  Acid,  and  from  4-nitroacetanihranil."  By  M.  T, 
Bt^crt  and  S.  H.  Stciner.  /our.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXVII.,  1327- 
133,  (Oct). 

13,  Kcvicwof  Leffmann  and  La  Wall's  "  Text-book  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry," By  V.  J.  Chambers.  School  of  Minbs  Quarterly,  XXVI., 
4^8  (July). 

14,  "  Cor stitution  of  Quinine."  By  B.  L  Murray.  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly  (see  this  number) ;  also  Merck's  Report,  XIV.,  237- 
339  (Aug.),  367-J68  (Sept.),  301-302  (Oct.). 

Physical  Chemistry.  — The  adjunct  professorship  of  phy;  cal  chemis- 
try, which  was  first  filled  in  1901,  has  been  raised  during  the  pait  year 
to  a  full  professorship. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kanolt  (B.  S.,  Columbia,  190?)  has  just  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  physical  chemistry 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  as  Barnard  Fellow,  is  continuing 
his  studies  under  Professor  Nernst  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Although 
as  yet  Mr.  Kanolt's  dissertation  "The  Combination  of  a  Solvent  with  the 
Ions"  (Contribuiiuns  from  the  Havemeyer  Laboratories  No.  114I  has 
only  been  published  separately ;  it  will  shortly  appear  in  a  well  known 
journal. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Coolbaugh  (B.  S.,  Colorado  College)  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  last  June,  his  thesis  being  the  result  of  work  upon  the 
electrolytic  deposition  of  alloys.  Although  Mr.  Coolbaugh  intended  to 
continue  his  research  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  his  accep- 
tance of  the  profes'iorship  of  chemistry  in  the  South  Dakoia  School  of 
Mines  has  prevented  his  leturn  to  Columbia  this  year.  He  is  at  present 
working  there,  however,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Morgan,  and 
expects  to  return  to  Columbia  at  a  later  time  to  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  third  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor  Morgan's  "Ele- 
ments of  Physical  Chemistry  "  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  and  is  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  lectures  in  Ch:mi!>try  4 
and   Chemistry  37.     Another   work   by  the  same  author,    "  Physical 
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Chemistry  for  Electrical  Engineers"  is  now  in  press  and  will  probably 
appear  befire  Christmas.  This  book  is  especially  intended  for  use  in 
Chemistry  37,  and  is  taken  up  from  the  purely  experimental,  i.  e.,  non- 
h)pothetical  standpoint.  This  avoidance  of  ail  hypotheses  has  been 
advocate<l  for  some  lime  by  Ostwald,  who  has  written  an  elementary 
chemistry  from  this  point  of  view,  but  this  is  the  first  work  attempting 
to  perform  a  like  service  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  chemistry. 

Laboratory  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  —  Many  changes  have  been  made 
in  this  laboratory  since  the  beginning  of  the  term,  owing  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  laboratory  of  electro -chemistry  in  the  basement  of 
Havemeyer  Hall. 

Room  415  H,  formerly  occupied  by  the  large  electric  furnaces,  has 
been  changed  into  a  research  room,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
laboratory,  as  regards  noise  and  dust,  and  is  at  present  rccupied  by 
Messrs.  John  F.  Thnmpson  and  Louis  Cohen,  studying  for  Ph.D.  degrees 
under  Professor  Miller. 

Room  410  H,  formerly  the  etectromechanlcat  laboratory,  has  bten  re- 
modeled and  serves  as  a  very  convenient  laboratory  for  chemical  micros- 
copy, Chemistry  34. 

Professor  Pellew,  who  this  year  is  taking  personal  charge  of  Chemistry 
26,  as  well  as  10,  27  and  34,  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Pickard,  '04, 
School  of  Chemistry. 

The  course  in  inorganic  preparations.  Chemistry  a6,  has  been  en- 
tirely remodeled,  and  each  sturtent  after  making  three  or  four  routine 
preparations,  is  required  to  make  at  least  one  preparation  of  an  abso- 
lutely chemically  pure  compound,  preferably  one  which  he  is  likely  to 
meet  and  have  use  for  in  his  future  work;  and,  before  completing  the 
course,  is  required  to  make  one  or  more  preparations,  requiring  both  skill 
and  research,  of  sails  of  some  of  the  rare  elements. 

Researches  are  in  progress,  or  in  preparation,  upon  varnishes,  silk 
analysis,  and  microchemical  analysis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  department  of  Civil  Engineering  has  begun  the  work  of  the  aca- 
demic year  with  a  highly  prosperous  Summer  School  of  Surveying  at 
Morris,  Conn.,  in  the  new  buildings  which  add  much  to  its  efficiency 
and  comfort.  The  remaining  two  buildings  required  to  complete  the 
entire  plant  of  the  school  are  now  in  process  of  construction  and  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

The  removal  of  the  School  of  Mines  into  the  ntw  mining  building  has 
afforded  opportunity  for  a  greatly  needed  development  of  class  room  and 
museum  space  for  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  These  conditions 
have  also  made  it  feasible  to  install  adepanmenlal  library  containing  a  large 
amount  of  civil  engineering  plans  and  documents  hitherto  necessarily  so 
imperfectly  cared  for  as  to  be  essentially  unavailable  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose. A  considerable  quantity  of  both  engineering  dccumcnts  and  plans 
have  been  added  to  the  department  besides  a  most  generous  gift  of  a 
number  of  water  meters  from  the  National  Me  er  Company.  Material 
additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  apparatus  of  the  cement  and  road 
materials- testing  laboratories.  Some  substan'.ial  developments  have  also 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  practical  work  of  the  department. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  MorrUon  has  been  made  aisistant  in  civil  engineering  In 
place  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Coelos,  who  at  the  end  of  last  year  discontinued  hit 
connection  with  the  university  to  go  into  active  practice.  There  have 
been  no  other  changes  in  the  teaching  staff. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Mr.  Filzhugh  Townsend  was  appointed  instructor,  commencing  the 
first  of  July,  having  been  the  tutor  in  the  department  for  five  years. 

C.  A.  S<hneider,  electrical  engineer,  1904,  has  been  appointed,  Octo- 
ber 23,  assistant  in  the  department  in  charge  of  the  direct  current 
laboratory. 

Professor  Crocker  has  been  appointed  the  cbainnaa  of  the  Committee 
on  Standardization  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and 
one  of  his  main  efforts  will  be  to  rearrange  in  logical  order  the  National 
Electric  Code  now  used  by  all  insurance  and  electrical  interests  in  the 
installation  and  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances. 

The  departmert  is  fitting  up  Room  No.  503  Engineering  as  a  fourth 
year  draughting  room  as  an  adjunct  of  the  department  which  has  been 
greatly  needed  for  sume  years. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  summer  some  field  rheostats 
from  Mr.  D.  J.  Burns,  electrical  engineer,  1900,  of  the  Ward  Leonard 
Electric  Company,  ttronxvillc,  New  Vurk  ;  a  complete  telautograph  appa- 
ratus, as  a  loan  from  Mr.  Jami»  Dixon,  electrial  engineer,  1901,  Engineer 
of  the  Gray  National  Telautograph  Company;  one  thousand  feet  of  in- 
sulated cable  from  the  safety  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company  through 
the  kindness  of  graduates  in  the  electrical  department,  and  one  electric 
storage  battery  cell  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Electnc  Storage  Battery 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Professor  George  F.  Sever  was  appointed  July  i  by  the  President,  as 
acting-dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  until  the  selection  of  a 
permanent  dean.     He  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  faculty  October  aj. 

During  the  summer,  the  direct  and  alternating  current  laboratories 
have  been  entirely  overhauled  and  put  in  excellent  operative  condition. 
Some  new  transformers  and  supplies  have  been  secured,  and  an  impor- 
tant addition  has  been  gained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Rosen- 
blatt, electrical  engineer,  1903,  of  a  10,000  volt-lesting  transformer  of 
5  K.  W.  capacity  so  arranged  that  any  voltage  from  2,500  to  10,000  at  full 
capacity  of  the  transformer  can  be  secured. 
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J^frii^  Smelting.  Edited  by  T.  A.  Rickabd.  New  York,  The  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal,  1905,  pp.  306.  trice,  ji.oo. 
Mning  engineers  and  metallurgists  will  appreciate  this  publication  in 
boolc  form  of  ihe  extended  discussion  on  pyrite  fraelting,  which  took 
ihape  in  numerous  articles  and  letters  piinted  in  the  En^neering  and 
Mining  Journal,  from  October,  1903,  to  February,  1905. 

The  range  ot  the  subject  matter  is  indicated  by  the  following  ten  ques- 
tions, which  were  sent  out  by  the  editor  and  elicited  the  disci-ssion  :  (i) 
What  types  of  ore  are  suited  to  the  process  (direct  smelting  of  pyritic 
ores)?  (?)  Is  hot  blast  advisable?  (3)  To  what  extent  can  fuel  be 
eliminated  ?  (4)  What  amount  of  copper  is  requited  for  the  collection 
of  the  p-ecious  metals?  (5)  What  percentage  of  lime  is  necessary  to  a 
clean  slag?  (6)  What  percentage  of  zinc  in  the  charge  can  be  treated 
profitably  ?  (7)  What  is  the  degree  of  desulphurizaiion  attainable  ?  (8) 
What  are  the  possibilities  as  to  capacity  of  furnace  ?  (g)  What  are  the 
limitations  of  the  process?  (10)  What  is  the  relative  economy  as  com- 
pared with  rival  processes  ? 

Among  those  who  replieil  to  the  questions  are  many  prominent  mem- 
bets  of  the  profession,  and  a  grrat  deal  of  valuable  information  bearing 
on  this  increasingly  imporiant  branch  of  metallurgy  has  been  made  con- 
veniently available  in  the  present  volume  The  most  important  single 
contribution  is  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Peters,  It  was  written  in  1904,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rirkard,  afier  the  discussion  had  been  in  progress  some 
seven  months,  and  takes  the  form  of  a  review.  First  is  given  a  concise 
tabulation,  embodying  the  gist  of  the  replies  received  from  the  other  con- 
iributon.  A  marked  unanimity  of  opinion  is  shown  as  to  most  of  the 
points —  or  at  least  but  little  actual  conflict.  Such  differences  as  exist  are 
attributed  mainly  to  variations  in  the  character  of  ores  treated  and  the 
conditions  under  which  each  writer  had  gamed  his  experience  in  pyritic 
stnelting.  Dr.  Peters  then  devotes  some  fifty  pages  to  more  detailed  com- 
ments  and  comparisons,  and  finally  presents  a  summary  of  results.  A 
number  of  papers  by  other  metallurgists  fo  low,  which,  though  not  refer- 
ring specifically  to  ttie  original  questions  p'opounded,  contain  much  use- 
ful testimony  as  to  the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  the  papers  by  Messrs.  John  Parke  Channing  and 
Herbert  Lang. 

.  The  book  closes  with  three  chapters  on :  "  Smelting  at  Mt.  Lyell,  Tas- 
mania," the  material  for  whirh  was  prepartd  by  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Mt.  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway  Co.;  "  Reverberatory  Copper 
Smelting  at  Anaconda,"  by  E.  P.  Mathewson,  and  ' '  The  Matting  of  Ores 
atLeadville  and  Robinson,  Colorado,"  by  C.  H.  Doolittle. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that,  after  sume  consideration,  the  editor  has 
adopted  the  term,  '■  Pyriie  Smelling,"  instead  of  the  older  form,  "Pyritic 
Smelting,"  as  being  a  more  accurate  designation  for  the  operation  of 
diiea  sraeliing  of  sulphide  ores.  K.  P. 
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The  Copper  Mints  of  Lake  Superior.     By  T.  A.  Rickard.     New  York, 

Tnc  Eogincering  and  Mining  Journal,  1905,  pp.  16a,  49  ills.     Price, 

51.00. 

This  brief  but  very  readable  description  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
district  is  the  result  of  a  trip  made  by  Mr.  Rickard  to  the  Keweenaw 
Peninsula  in  1904.  The  series  of  articles  wriiien  at  the  time  for  the  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal  have  been  revised  and  somewhat  amplified 
for  publication  in  book  form. 

In  the  concise  and  vigorous  style,  which  has  left  its  impress  on  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  theyiiu^wff/ during  the  past  few  years,  the  author  presents 
a  sketch  of  the  local  geoli^y  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  copper  in 
the  great  conglomerate  and  amygdaloidal  veins;  reviews  the  history  of 
the  district  and  of  the  discovery  and  vicissitudes  of  a  number  of  the  indi- 
vidual properties;  describes  and  compares  the  methods  of  mining  and 
milling  employed  at  some  of  the  prominent  mines,  together  with  the 
smelting  practice,  as  illus  rated  in  two  establishments,  one  old  and  the 
other  but  recently  compleied,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
the  occurrence  of  "  mass"  copper. 

The  book  evidently  is  not  intended  to  be  purely  technical.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  who  are  interested  in,  or  1  onnected  with,  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  ihe  country. 

In  the  preface  the  author  refers  pointedly  and  at  some  length  to  his 
failure  to  obtain  admittance  underground  at  either  the  Calumet  and 
Heckla  or  Tamarack  mines.  The  reader  will  share  his  plainly  expressed 
disappointment  on  finding  only  passing  references  to  these  two  important 
properties.  Some  degree  of  liberality,  on  the  part  of  those  in  control,  in 
permitting  publication  'if  such  technical  data  as  may  with  propriety  be 
given  to  the  mining  world,  would  be  more  in  keeping  wiih  the  growing 
tendency  elsewhere  10  a  freer  interchange  of  professional  information. 

R.  P. 

Cements,  Limes  and  Piasters  ;  their  Materials,  Manufacture  and  Proper- 
lies.  By  Edwi;*  C.  Eckel,  C,  E  ,  Ass  ciate,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  Mem- 
ber, Soc.  Chem  Industry ;  Asbt  Geologist,  U  S.  Geol.  Survey.  New 
York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1905.  Pp.  xxxiv-f  712.  165  ills.,  254 
tables. 

The  author  divides  the  subject  into  seven  parts,  viz:  "Plasters," 
*' Limes,"  "  Magnesia  and  Oxychloride  Cements,"  '■  Hydraulic  Limes," 
"Natural  Cements,"  "Portland  Cement"  and  "  Puzzolan  Cements." 
He  begins  with  a  genera!  clasailication  of  cementing  materials  and  then 
takes  up  under  each  head  the  composition,  pmperfes  and  derivation  of 
raw  materials,  together  with  the  methods  of  making  and  testing  the  times 
and  various  types  of  cement. 

While  this  statement  gives  some  notion  of  the  ground  covered  by  Mr. 
Eckel's  important  treatise,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  research  in 
the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject,  together  with  study  and  invetiga- 
tion  in  the  field,  required  to  present  fully  so  large  a  subject,  can  be  gained 
only  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  itself. 

In  endeavoring  to  keep  the  sine  of  the  book  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  author  has  found  it  impracticable  to  discuss  in  full  detail  all  branches 
of  the  subject.  As  he  himself  remarks,  some  points  of  interest  are  only 
But,  appended  to  nearly  every  chapter  is  a  bibliography, 
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comprising  such  references  (chiefly  to  American  technical  journals)  as 
will  enable  the  reader  to  pursue  further  study  in  any  of  the  topics  treated. 

The  book  is  intended  for  the  working  engineer  a  d  the  intelligent  con- 
tractor. It  is  eminently  practical.  Much  atteniion  is  devoted  to  ques- 
tions of  labor,  power  and  costs.  For  example,  detailed  estimates  are  given 
of  costs  of  time  burning,  with  a  valuable  table  of  the  elements  of  cost,  ex- 
pressed in  percentages  of  the  total.  The  discussion  of  the  raw  materials, 
composition,  manufacture,  properties,  and  specifications  of  natural  cements 
occupies  ninety  pages.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Portland 
cement  manufacture  as  an  industry,  and  of  its  wide  use  as  a  building  ma- 
terial, the  author  devotes  to  it  3JS  pages  of  thorough  critical  description, 
accompanied  by  copious  lists  of  references.  Such  matters  as  the  calcula- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  Portland  mixtures  for  the  kiln  (pp.  38210418) 
are  presented  in  great  detail.  The  descriptions  of  the  crushing  and  pul- 
verizing machinery  are  also  satisfactory. 

In  all  pirts  of  the  book  tabulations  and  diagrams  are  freely  used  to 
shorten  verbal  descriptions.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  gener- 
ally good,  many  being  reductions  of  working  drawings,  with  the  princi- 
pal dimensions.  A  clear  and  concise  style  is  not  one  of  the  least  attrac- 
tions of  the  work.  The  printing  is  well  done  and  there  is  a  good  index 
of  twenty  ps^es. 

As  hinted  by  the  author  in  bis  preface,  enough  limehasbeen  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  subject,  and  the  actual  writing  of  the  book,  to  make  the 
IS  reliable  and  authoritative.  R.  P. 


Cement  and  Concrete.      By  Louis  Carlton  Sabin,  B.  S.,    C.  E.,  As- 
sistant Engineer,  Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army;  member  of  Am. 
Soc.  of  Civil  Engineers.     New  York,  McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  1905. 
This  book  covers  the  subjects  of  cement  and  concrete  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint  in  an  efficient  manner,  sufhciently  thorough  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  the  engineer  and  engineering  student.     The  results  <of 
testa  given  were  obtained  during  the  construction  of  a  large  and  important 
work  and  should  be  reliable.     Part  I.  takes  up  the  "Classification  and 
Manufacture";  Part  II.,  "The  Properties  of  Cement  and  Methods  of 
Testing";  Part  III.,  "The   Preparation  and  Properties  of  Mortar  and 
Concrete  "  ;   Part  IV.,  "Use  of  Mortar  and  Concrete."     In  Part  IV.,  is 
found  a  chapter  on  reinforced  concrete  which  gives  the  formulas  for 
strength  of  beams  and  a  collection  of  tests  of  the  strength  of  cont  rete  steel 
beams,  which  are  of  great  practical  value  lo  the  engineer.         S.  O.  M. 

American  Telepheme  Practice.  By  Kempster  B,  Miller.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. New  York,  McGraw  Publishing  Co,  881  pages,  643  illustra- 
tions. 

'1  his  edition,  while  still  simewhat  vague  in  the  consideration  of  induc- 
tanceand  capacity,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  former  editions.  The 
book  13  particularly  good  in  the  treatment  of  the  "  Common -battery  Ex- 
diange  Systems,"  and  in  the  discussion  of  "Automatic  Telephone  Kx 
changes."  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  scheme  of  drawing  the  axial 
portions  of  the  common  battery  exchange  diagrams  with  heavy  lines  is 
excellent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literiture  on  telephone  practice,  and  should  be  useful  10  the  student  and 
telephone  engineer.  M,  A, 
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High  Tension  Powtr  Transmission.    A  republication  of  the  work  of  the 
Tratumission  Committeea  1901-1904,  of  the  American  Inst,  of  Elec- 
trical EDgiDeera,  by  The  McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
Thli  work  is  in  the  main  part  a  presentation  of  the  opinions  of  the  lead- 
ing experts  in  high  tension  transmission,  and  indicates  the  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  standardization   of  such  equipments.     While  the  same 
matter  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  a  merican  Inst,  of  Elect.  Engs. 
for  1903  and  1904 ;  the  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  this  republication, 
and  the  complete  index  of  the  contents  of  the  book  make  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  reference  books  on  electrical  engineering  piactice,  and 
one  which  should  be  appreciated  by  the  profession. 

M.  A. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY.* 

By  WILHELM  OSTWAU), 


First  Lecture-    Elements  and  Compounds, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  task  I  have  undertaken  for  to-day 
and  the  ToUowing  days  is  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  scientific  de- 
velopment of  chemistry,  and  of  the  history  of  the  leading  ideas 
in  their  broadest  generalization. 

Chemistry  is  a  very  large  science  indeed.  You  remember  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  years  ago  there  was  celebrated  the  day  of  the 
coming  into  existence  of  the  50,000th  compound  inorganic  chem- 
istry; this  shows  at  once  how  large  chemistry  is,  for  besides  these 
50,000  compounds  of  organic  chemistry  there  are  the  inoi^anic 
compounds  which  have  not  been  counted  as  yet. 

To  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  such  a  vast  body  we  will  make 
use  of  a  method  which  is  in  vogue  with  biologists,  to  investigate 
complicated  organisms.  It  is  known  as  the  cross-section  method. 
This  method  consists  in  cutting  through  the  organisms  parallel 
cross-sections  from  side  to  side,  and  investigating  and  compar- 
ing them ;  by  such  comparison  of  these  different  cross-sections 
they  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  organisms.     In  this 

*Coune  of  six  leclures  delivered  in  Ibe  Depuunent  of  Chemistry  of  Columbia 
Univenitf,  in  Hsvemeyer  Hall,  Jonuuy  26  to  February  i,  1906,  Reported  tleoo* 
grapbicftlly. 
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way  we  are  going  to  cut  different  cross-sections  through  the 
whole  body  of  chemistry.  In  every  case  we  will  investigate  the 
development  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas  and  changes  from  the  first 
beginnings  which  we  know  of,  down  to  their  latest  development 
in  our  times,  and  in  this  way  I  hope  to  present  to  you  some  plastic 
views  of  the  whole  science  of  general  chemistry. 

As  to  the  first  cross-section  :  We  shall  investigate  to-day  what 

lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  every  chemical  investigation It  is 

the  question  of  the  chemical  elements  ;  the  difference  between  ele- 
ments and  compounds.  This  is  the  framework  in  which  every 
chemical  fact  finds  later  its  place  in  properly  arranged  sequence. 

Now  the  first  stages  of  every  development  always  seem  to  us 
rather  absurd.  It  is  the  same  with  the  question  of  chemical  ele- 
ments. The  peripatctical  elements,  as  they  have  been  called  and 
as  they  have  been  maintained  through  many  centuries,  were  first 
invented  by  Aristotle.  Aristotle  after  examining  the  possible 
properties  of  different  bodies  and  their  changes,  reached  the  idea 
that  every  body  should  be  possessed  of  at  least  one  of  the  follow- 
ing properties  :  It  should  be  either  dry  or  wet ;  and  it  should  be 
either  warm  or  cold.  Why  Aristotle  selected  just  these  properties 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  now.  They  probably  seemed  the  best  to 
his  systematic  mind,  and  so  he  arranged  the  following  scheme; 

Wet 

Cold  Hot 

Dry 

Although  these  four  things  can  be  combined  in  six  different  ways, 
but  two  of  these  possible  combinations  will  not  do,  because  a  body 
can  not  be  at  the  same  time  wet  and  dry,  or  hot  and  cold,  and 
therefore  only  four  combinations  remain  between  wet  and  cold,  and 
cold  and  dry,  and  dry  and  hot,  and  wet  and  hot.  These  are  the 
four  elements  of  Aristotle.  Something  which  is  cold  and  wet 
is  comparable  to  water,  and  therefore  water  is  one  element.  A 
thing  which  is  wet  and  hot  is  comparable  to  air,  and  therefore  air 
is  another  element ;  and  something  which  is  dry  and  hot  at  the 
same  time  would  be  fire ;  and  something  which  is  cold  and  dry  at 
the  same  time  is  earth.  Now  we  have  here  the  four  ancient  ele- 
ments, and  these  elements  were  considered  as  the  true  elements  of 
every  kind  of  matter  through  a  long  scries  of  years. 

This  may  have  been  satisfactory  to  a  philosophical  mind,  but  it 
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did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  chemists  who  were  busy  inves- 
tigating the  difierent  substances  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
changes.  Chemistry  has  developed,  as  every  science  has,  from 
practical  questions;  from  the  questions  of  dye  manufacturing, 
metal  manufacturing,  the  manufacturing  of  chemical  compounds,  . 
etc.,and  slowly  all  this  scattered  knowledge  was  brought  into  order 
and  arranged  to  constitute  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Now,  this  knowledge  of  chemical  changes  and  chemical  prepa- 
rations did  not  fit  very  well  into  the  beautiful  scheme  of  Aris- 
totle's, and  therefore  the  chemists  tried  to  discover  some  system 
which  would  fit  better  with  their  practical  experience.  They 
found  that  the  difTercnt  substances  could  be  arranged  in  certain 
classes  in  such  a  way  that  every  body  could  be  put  into  one 
of  these  classes,  and  as  types  or  heads  of  these  classes  they 
selected,  first,  sulphur,  to  explain  or  describe  the  possibility  of 
burning  or  combustibility ;  then  they  made  the  class  of  mercury 
to  describe  the  metallic  properties  ;  then  the  class  of  scdts,  for  sub- 
stances which  are  soluble  in  water  and  have  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
taste";  and  at  last  there  were  substances  which  did  not  possess  any 
of  these  properties  which  did  not  affect  the  taste,  were  not  soluble 
in  water,  did  not  show  a  metallic  lustre  and  were  not  combustible. 
These  substances  were  put  into  the  class  of  earths,  therefore  earth 
was  the  only  class  which  remained  from  the  old  Aristotle  scheme. 
You  sec  at  once  that  this  distinction  or  classification  was  much 
more  practical  than  that  of  the  old  philosopher,  but  it  was  still 
rather  imperfect.  It  is  a  most  general  fact  in  the  psychology  of 
science  that  even  if  an  old  and  habitual  view  proves  to  be  quite 
erroneous,  the  correction  of  such  a  view  is  never  an  absolute  or 
radical  one.  People  try  rather  to  correct  only  in  a  somewhat  super- 
ficial way  the  worst  part  of  the  old  view,  to  retain  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  it.  Therefore  there  remains  in  every  case,  even  after  a 
practical  correction,  some  absurdity  from  the  older  view  in  the 
newer  one,  or  some  unjustifiable  assumption.  And  so  it  was  also 
with  these  elements  of  sulphur,  metals,  earths  and  salts.  For 
they  assumed  tacitly  the  same  thing  that  Aristotle  has  assumed 
in  making  his  definitions,  that  matter  was  in  truth  something 
inert  and  devoid  of  properties  and  that  this  inert  matter  could  be 
endowed  with  different  properties  at  will.  They  assumed  that 
these  properties  could  be  taken  away  from  one  piece  of  matter 
and  given  to  another  piece  of  matter;  in  fact  the  general  view  of 
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matter  and  properties  was  that  both  behaved  like  a  man  and  his 
clothes  ;  he  could  put  on  whichever  clothes  he  chose  and  change 
them  according  to  his  will.  The  elements  were  considered  not  as 
matter  but  rather  as  properties  to  be  connected  with  inert  matter. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in  this  idea.  We  can  heat  any 
body  ;  i.  e.,  endow  any  piece  of  matter  with  the  property  of  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  and  can  change  this  property  at  will.  We  can 
electrify  a  piece  of  metal,  and  then  take  away  the  electricity  ;  and 
this  process  is  even  quicker  than  that  with  heat.  Therefore  this  view 
that  matter  is  inert  and  is  not  endowed  with  properties  is  an 
extrapolation  from  certain  real  facts,  but  sophisticated  by  a  number 
of  assumptions  which  are  not  facts  at  all  and  which  have  never 
been  proved. 

So  also  chemists  assumed  that  indeed  any  piece  of  matter  can 
be  endowed  with  any  property  and  this  general  assumption  ex. 
plains  the  investigations  of  the  alchemists,  or  the  chemists  who 
tried  to  change  the  base  metals  into  gold.  Generally  we  assume 
it  was  absurd  to  attempt  this,  and  we  know  iiideed  that  the  al- 
chemists did  not  succeed  in  their  trials.  But  from  their  scieotific 
standpoint  it  was  a  logical  and  justifiable  investigation  to  seek 
some  process  by  which,  for  example,  lead  could  be  turned  into 
gold.  A  number  of  processes  were  known  by  which  one  substance 
could  be  changed  into  another  substance  with  quite  difTerent  prop- 
erties, and  there  was  no  general  law  known  which  prevented  the 
changing  of  lead,  copper  or  silver  into  gold  just  as  mercury  could 
be  changed  into  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  into  mercury.  It  was  only 
the  discovery  of  a  much  later  date  that  this  change  was  impossible  _ 
and  that  quite  anumber  of  other  changes  are  impossible  in  asimilar 
way,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  get,  for  example,  from  an  iron  ore 
any  other  metal  than  iron,  or  to  invent  any  other  process  by  which 
a  derivative  of  lead  can  be  changed  to  mercury,  or  tin,  or  some 
other  metal  which  is  not  lead. 

It  took,  indeed,  a  long  development  to  reach  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  facts  and  it  was  not  until  about  two  centuries  ago 
that  a  general  taw  connecting  these  facts  was  recognized,  viz.,  that 
every  substance  is  associated,  so  to  say,  with  only  a  definite  number 
of  other  substances  which  can  be  made  from  this  substance,  and 
that  these  possibilities  are  distinctly  limited  in  such  a  way  that  only 
a  certain  range  of  substances  can  be  derived  from  a  certain  start- 
ing point,  and  that  only  from  these  derivatives  can  the  primary 
substances  be  recovered. 
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It  took,  indeed,  a  very  long  time  to  arrive  at  a  clear  idea  of  this 
fact,  although  many  individual  facts  in  this  line  had  been  already 
discovered.  Of  course  the  producers  of  metals  knew  exactly  the 
ores  which  gave  copper,  brass  or  iron,  they  could  distinguish  these 
different  ores  from  each  other,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  changing  the  product  of  one  ore  into  the  product  of  an- 
other. But  these  were  only  single  instances  of  this  general  law  I 
have  already  tried  to  express,  while  the  law  itself  remained  un- 
known.* 

But  the  man  who  recognized  the  general  law  connecting  all 
these  single  facts  was  Robert  Boyle.  Boyle  plainly  and  distinctly 
pointed  out  that  it  is  useless  to  assume  any  philosophical  elements. 
We  should  only  cling  to  experience  and  call  elements  substances 
which  are  distinguished  by  properties  of  their  own  and  which  can 
be  changed  into  compound  substances  by  combination  with  other 
elements.  In  this  way  we  owe  to  Boyle  the  first  real  definition  of 
ao  element.  Of  course  it  was  still  rather  incomplete  from  our 
modern  standpoint,  but  he  first  pointed  out  the  real  meaning  of  an 
element,  it  was  no  longer  a  property  of  matter  but  a  certain  kiad  of 
matter. 

To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  conception  of  an  element,  we  have 
to  investigate  another  subject,  still  broader  in  its  application.  The 
concept  of  a  chemical  substance,  or  a  ckemcal  tndwidual  as  we 
shall  call  it.  We  find  in  nature  quite  a  number  of  different  sub- 
stances, e.g.,  ores  and  minerals  which  are  endowed  with  certain 
properties,  as  color,  lustre,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  we  find  again  that 
each  substance  can  be  found  in  dilTerent  places  or  produced  arti- 
ficially in  different  ways,  and  yet  shows  in  every  case,  no  matter 
where  found,  or  in  what  way  produced,  exactly  the  same  properties. 
Sulphur,  for  example,  is  sulphur,  irrespective  of  the  way  we  get  it. 
Whether  found  in  nature  or  made  by  a  chemical  process,  we 
always  find  it  a  yellow  substance,  non-conductive  of  electricity,  and 
burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  etc.  In  this  way  Boyle  claimed 
also  that  we  should  distinguish  different  substances  according  to 

*An  example  of  a  rather  complete  instance  of  this  law  is  given  in  the  book  of 
Biulius  Valeatines,  "  Der  Triumpwigen  des  Anlimoni."  Although  this  work  is  now 
cODiidered  to  be  >  counterfeit  of  a  liter  date,  it  shows  still  in  a  very  perfect  way  the 
point  in  question.  It  deals  with  the  deiivativea  of  one  substance  :  Antimony.  All 
these  different  substances  are  endowed  with  the  properly  of  changing  back  into  anti- 
"loiiy  iguD  under  proper  circumstances,  and  in  this  book  abont  antimoDy  we  hare  the 
fim  mooograph  of  the  derivMives  of  a  given  eleiDent. 
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the  properties  they  possess.  We  find,  then,  that  every  substance 
is  a  species  of  its  own,  just  as  dogs  and  horses  and  bats,  etc.,  are 
species  of  their  own,  and  that  although  the  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species  may  present  slight  differences  in  their  properties, 
they  always  maintain  similarity.  How  is  this  with  chemical  species? 
If  we  compare,  for  example,  differvnt  samples  of  water ;  we 
find  that  all  water  is  substantially  the  same,  freezing  at  zero,  and 
boiling  at  lOo  degrees  centigrade,  and  colorless.  But  if  we  investi- 
gate them  more  closely  we  find  them  slightly  different.  Water 
from  a  well  will  have  a  different  taste  from  water  from  a  river  or 
water  from  the  sea,  and  when  we  determine  carefully  the  boiling 
point,  we  find  that  sea  water  shows  a  little  higher  boiling  point 
than  river  water,  and  also  that  the  freezing  point  of  sea  water  is  a 
little  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  riverwater.  Therefore  it  was 
assumed  (tacitly,  indeed,  for  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  distinct 
statements)  that  different  specimens  of  a  given  substance  could  show 
slight  differences  in  properties  just  as  two  dogs  are  not  quite  alike, 
although  having  a  large  number  of  similar  properties ;  one  dog  may 
be  black  and  another  white ;  one  small  and  another  large ;  yet  all  are 
dogs.  In  the  same  way  water  may  be  fresh,  well  water,  or  salt,  sea 
water,  both  endowed  with  similar  properties,  yet  slightly  different 
upon  closer  inspection.  But  slowly  it  became  apparent  that  this 
comparison  was  misleading.  The  chemists  learned  to  purify  their 
substances,  to  get,  for  example,  from  these  different  samples  of 
water,  by  a  very  simple  process,  distillation,  water  with  identi- 
cal properties.  The  distilled  water  obtained  from  sea  water  and 
from  river  water,  etc.,  showed  exactly  the  same  boiling  point,  the 
same  freezing  point  and  the  same  density  ;  all  the  properties  which 
could  be  investigated  turned  out  to  be  of  the  same  value.  Slowly, 
without  any  distinct  expression  of  these  discoveries  in  the  history 
of  science,  the  idea  developed  that  chemical  substances,  or  chemi- 
cal individuals  arc  not  comparable  with  the  species  of  animals  or 
plants  but  difiTerent  from  them  as  to  the  complete  identity  of  the 
properties  of  the  single  example. 

Therefore,  a  chemical  individual  is  defined  or  described  as  a  sub- 
stance which  is  endowed  with  certain  distinct  properties  and  these 
properties  are  the  same  and  not  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which 
these  substances  have  been  produced  or  found. 

This  is  a  most  important  development,  but  I  must  repeat,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  historical  line  of  this  development;  it  was 
too  slow  a  process. 
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la  this  way  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  eighteen  h  century  when 
the  very  slow  progress  of  chemistry  in  former  times  changed  into 
quite  a  rapid  one,  and  finally  to  the  tremendous  rate  of  scientiiic 
development  which  characterized  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. This  development  is  marked  in  our  cross-section  by  the 
change  in  one  genera!  view  in  chemistry  brought  about  by  the 
discovery  of  oxygen,  and  the  elimination  of  the  theory  of  phlogis- 
ton, as  a  result  of  the  general  law  of  the  conservation  of  weight  in 
chemical  changes. 

The  general  chemical  lacts  which  we  call  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion in  our  times,  were  recognized  and  brought  into  scientific  com- 
prehension during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  known,  fur 
example,  that  just  the  same  substance  which  is  formed  by  the 
burning  of  charcoal  in  the  air  could  be  formed  by  mixing  the  char- 
coal with  certain  substances,  litharge,  for  example,  and  heating  the 
mixture ;  the  litharge  would  be  reduced  to  metallic  lead  and  the 
charcoal  would  disappear,  just  as  it  disappeared  in  burning  in  air. 
On  the  other  hand,  metallic  lead  would  be  changed  into  litharge  by 
heating  it  in  contact  with  air.  In  a  similar  way  different  sub- 
stances could  be  burned  and  then  brought  back  to  their  former 
condition  by  heating  them  with  a  more  combustible  substance. 
In  such  a  way  the  general  idea  of  reduction  and  oxidation  was 
formed  long  before  oxygen  as  a  substance  by  itself  was  known.  To 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  these  facts  the  theory  of  phlogiston 
was  invented.  According  to  this  the  change  of  properties  and  the 
evolution  of  light  and  of  heat  during  combustion  were  all  connected 
with  the  existence  of  a  certain  element  called  phlogiston.  If  a 
substance  burned,  a  flame  generally  appeared,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  phlogiston  passed  away  from  the  substance  during  combustion. 
Then  it  was  assumed  that  in  the  process  of  reduction  the  former 
properties  were  restored  to  this  substance  by  uniting  it  with  phlo- 
giston. This  gave  quite  a  comprehensive  theory  of  combustion, 
as  you  are  aware,  with  one  false  assumption. 

Instead  of  assuming  that  the  product  of  combustion  is  the  result, 
as  we  now  know,  of  an  addition  of  oxygen  to  some  element,  it 
was  assumed  that  something,  namely,  phlogiston,  had  disappeared. 
It  was  quite  natural  to  assume  this,  because  by  observing  the  com- 
bustion of  such  substances  as  wood,  coal,  charcoal,  etc.,  the  disap- 
pearing of  something  was  obvious.  We  now  know  that  the  disap- 
pearing substance  changed  into  invisible  gases,  but  in  those  days  it 
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was  natural  to  assume  that  combustion  was  not  connected  with 
the  addition  of  something,  but  with  the  disappearance  of  some- 
thing, and  this  something  they  called  phlogiston.  We  must  there- 
fore took  upon  the  phlogiston  theory  not  as  sheer  nonsense,  but  as 
the  result  of  an  entirely  logical  generalization,  combined  only  with 
one  mistake,  which  was  discovered  later  by  actual  measurements. 
But  exact  measurements  are  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence. Everything  begins  with  rough  observation ;  after  the  fact  is 
known  in  a  rough  way  closer  investigation  begins. 

Now  the  oxygen  theory  as  developed  by  Lavoisier  accepted  a 
very  large  part  of  the  old  phlogiston  theory,  namely,  a  general 
idea  of  combustion  and  reduction;  it  only  explained  that  com- 
bustion  means  the  union  with  oxygen ;  and  reduction  the  separa- 
tion from  oxygen.  Therefore  the  oxygen  theory  of  combustion 
could  not  be  established  before  oxygen  was  known.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Scheele,  and  at  the  same  time  independently  by  Priestley. 

The  oxygen  theory  of  combustion  proved  more  satisfactory 
than  the  old  phlogiston  theory,  because  oxygen  was  a  substance 
known,  investigated  and  measured  ;  in  short,  was  recognized  as  a 
chemical  element,  a  kind  of  matter,  while  phlogiston  existed  only 
in  a  theoretical  way  as  a  property  like  the  Aristotelian  elements. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  phlogiston  in  a  bottle  and  employ  it  for 
scientific  investigation,  while  it  was  possible  to  do  this  with  oxygen. 

This  great  change  was  brought  about,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already,  by  the  discovery  of  another  law,  which  was  known  in  its 
rudiments  long  before,  but  which  was  expressed  clearly  by  I..avoi- 
sier,  that  is,  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  weight.  This  law 
means  that  if  we  take  a  certain  amount  of  matter  (we  use  this 
term  still,  because  everyone  thinks  he  knows  what  matter  is) 
and  enclose  it  in  some  way  so  that  nothing  can  be  lost,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  change  which  may  occur  in  this  mass  of  matter 
which  would  cause  a  change  in  its  total  weight.  Even  if  there  is 
a  chemical  change  occurring,  this  matter  will  not  alter  its  weight, 
although  some  substances  may  disappear  during  this  process  and 
others  may  be  formed.  It  is  not  self  evident  to  assume,  for  instance, 
that  by  changing  solid  sulphur  and  gaseous  oxygen  into  gaseous 
sulphur  dioxide  no  change  in  the  total  weight  will  occur.  There 
was  no  necessary  connection  known  between  weight  and  chemical 
change;  for  just  as  the  other  properties  of  matter  are  changed 
by  chemical  combination,  the  weight  also  might  change.    Indeed, 
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there  was  every  possibility  that  a  change  in  weight  might  occur.  It 
was  so  little  impossible  that  a  most  distinguished  chemist.  Professor 
Landott  of  Berlin,  sacrificed  fifteen  years  of  his  scientific  life  to 
investigate  this  very  question,  r.  e.,  whether  there  is  any  change  of 
weight  connected  with  chemical  change,  with  the  result  that  he 
could  discover  in  most  cases  a  slight  diminution  in  weight.  He 
is  not  quite  sure  if  the  diminution  is  really  connected  with  the 
chemcal  process,  but  he  has  observed  it.  This  is  just  the  point  of 
this  most  difficult  and  refined  investigation,  to  tell  if  the  diminution 
is  real  and  connected  with  every  chemical  change,  or  dependent 
upon  some  incidental  circumstances.  So  you  see  that  the  conser- 
vation  of  weight  is  by  no  means  a  self-evident  proposition.  Self- 
evident  things  are  things  which  we  do  not'take  care  to  investigate 
closely  and  it  was  simply  a  scientific  question  whether  in  chemical 
combinations  there  is  a  large  change  in  weight,  a  small  change, 
or  no  change  at  all. 

Therefore  it  was  an  important  discovery  to  show  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  no  appreciable  change  in  weight  occurs.  And 
Lavoisier  by  using  the  balance  secured  a  very  simple  means  for 
defining  an  element.  If  we  start  with  a  certain  amount  of  a  certain 
substance,  and  bring  about  a  chemical  change  of  any  kind,  and  then 
ascertain  in  what  wise  the  weight  has  changed,  we  shall  observe 
one  of  three  possible  cases :  either  the  weight  has  diminished,  the 
weight  has  increased,  or  the  weight  has  remained  unchanged.  If 
the  weight  has  diminished,  the  fact  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  conservation  ol  weight,  only  by  the  assumption  that  some- 
thing has  gone  away,  for  example,  a  gas,  and  that  therefore  our 
substance  was  a  compound  one.  To  give  an  instance :  If  we  heat 
mercury  oxide,  and  change  it  into  mercury,  and  find  there  is  a 
certain  loss  of  weight  connected  with  this  change,  we  must  con- 
clude that  some  substance  has  gone  away  from  the  mercury  oxide, 
and  therefore  the  mercury  oxide  is  certainly  a  compound  of  mer. 
cury.  Mercury  itself  may  be  an  element,  but  this  is  not  yet  proven. 
We  will  first  have  to  investigate  all  the  possible  changes  of  mercury, 
and  if  we  find  that  all  possible  changes  of  the  mercury  are  con- 
nected with  an  increase  of  weight,  then  we  may  define  mercury  as 
an  element. 

On  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  weight,  we  can 
therefore  define  an  element,  and  this  has  practically  been  done 
wnce  Lavoisier.    An  eletneni  is  any  substance  which  can  be  changed 
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into  another  suislanee  only  by  incnasing  in  weight,  inversely,  a  com- 
pound is  every  substance  which  can  be  changed  into  another  sub- 
stance with  a  decrease  in  weight,  depending  of  course  on  the- 
additional  fact  that  some  other  substance  has  been  formed  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  the  definition  of  an  element  which  you  will 
find  in  those  text-books  which  are  more  carefully  written  than  the 
ordinary  text-books  are.  In  ordinary  text-books  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  any  experimental  definition  of  an  element,  for  the 
writers  assume  in  a  general  way  that  everybody  knows  what  an 
element  is,  or  define  it  by  the  help  of  the  hypothetical  atoms. 

Now,  we  will  turn  to  the  laststage  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  an  element.  An  element  must  be  a  chemical  individual,  as 
I  have  already  explained  to  you,  and  we  must  therefore  enter  into 
a  more  exact  and  close  definition  of  the  chemical  individual.  I 
have  already  indicated  certain  differences  in  water.  We  call  dis- 
tilled water  a  chemical  individual  in  its  modern  sense,  but  neither 
sea  water  or  river  water  can  be  so  called.  What  is  the  experimental 
difference  between  these  bodies?  A  sample  of  clean  sea  water, 
for  example,  is  just  as  homogeneous  as  a  sample  of  distilled 
water.  If  you  observe  it  through  the  very  best  microscope,  if  you 
filter  it  as  many  times  as  you  like,  if  you  do  everything  to  trace 
out  heterogeneity,  even  if  you  put  a  drop  of  sea  water  on  a  Zeiss's 
modern  ultra  high  power  microscope,  which  shows  about  a  thou- 
sand times  smaller  particles  than  an  ordinary  good  microscope, 
you  will  never  find,  or  at  least  there  never  has  been  found  as  yet, 
any  trace  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture.  Therefore,  if  we  describe 
or  define  chemical  individuals  as  homogeneous  bodies,  we  do  not 
get  a  complete  definition,  because  there  are  many  substances 
which  are  homogeneous  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  i,  e., 
which  are  of  such  character  that  no  heterogeneous  parts  can  be  ob- 
served, and  which  are,  nevertheless,  not  chemical  individuals.  We 
do  not  call  sea  water  a  chemical  individual,  we  call  it  a  solution. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  following  cases  : 

First,  we  have  mixtures  in  the  coarse  but  true  sense  of  the  word. 
If  you  take  a  piece  of  stone,  of  granite,  for  example,  you  can  de- 
fine easily  with  the  eye  the  components  of  its  mixture,  the  mica, 
the  quartz  and  the  feldspar ;  and  so  you  can  discover  with  other 
mixtures  the  different  components  by  the  help  of  the  microscope ; 
but  in  sea  water  you  can  not  discover  these  differences. 

Mixtures  are  therefore  substances  which  can  be   identified  as 
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keUrogentous  by  physical  means.  Solutions  arc  substances  which 
are  Jumugeruaus.  But  now  what  is  the  difference  between  a  solution 
and  a  chemical  individual  ?  What  is  the  difference,  for  example,  in 
the  behavior  of  sea  water  and  pure  distilled  water?  There  is  only 
one  empirical  difference  which  can  be  discovered :  For  example, 
take  some  sea  water,  measure  exactly  the  boiling  point  when  the 
steam  begins  to  come  off  and  you  will  find  the  boiling  point  at  a 
certain  degree,  for  example,  at  lOI  degrees,  but  during  the  escape 
of  more  and  more  steam  the  temperature  will  rise  higher  and  higher 
until  at  last  the  highest  point  is  reached,  when  solid  salt  will  sepa- 
rate out  of  the  fluid.  In  another  way,  if  you  cool  a  sample  of  sea 
water,  it  will  not  freeze  at  exactly  zero,  but  a  little  below  zero. 
Then  as  you  freeze  out  more  and  more  ice  from  it  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  freezing  point  goes  slowly  down  until  it  reaches  the 
lowest  limit,  when  solid  salt  separates  out  besides  the  ice.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  pure  water.  Pure  water  will  boil  down  to  the 
last  drop  at  the  same  constant  temperature  of  too  degrees  and  it 
will  freeze  into  ice  to  the  last  drop  again  at  the  constant  tempera- 
tore  of  zero.  This  is  the  real  difference  between  solutions  and 
chemical  individuals.  To  describe  this  difference  in  scientific 
terms  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  a  most  important  work,  the  work 
of  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs,  late  professor  of  mathematical  physics  at 
Yale  University,  and  I  do  not ,  hesitate  a  moment  to  speak  of  him 
as  by  far  the  greatest  scientist  America  has  as  yet  produced.  He 
has  been  very  little  known  and  it  is  not  altogether  our  fault  that  this 
is  so,  because  the  works  of  Mr.  Gibbs  are  written  in  a  most  con- 
densed style  and  it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  and 
labor  to  get  a  real  understanding  of  his  long  papers.  Besides 
they  were  printed  only  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy,  which  has  but  a  local  circulation,  so  that  even  now  the 
work  of  Gibbs  is  much  more  accessible  in  the  German  Translation, 
which  was  published  about  ten  years  ago,  than  in  the  original  Eng- 
lish. In  a  short  time  a  new  edition  of  Gibbs'  work  will  be  printed 
by  Yale  University  and  I  hope  the  University  will  take  care  to 
issue  the  book  at  a  price  as  low  as  possible,  for  this  most  impor- 
tant work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  chemist  and  physicist ; 
indeed,  of  every  scientist  interested  in  the  new  developments  of  sci- 
ence. There  are  still  scores  of  important  discoveries  in  these 
works  of  Gibbs.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  extricate  them  from 
the  mathematics  in  which  they  arc  immersed,  but  the  future  de- 
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velopment  of  theoretical  chemistry  will  be  largely  dependent  upon 
the  work  of  Gibbs  and  will  be  proportionate  to  the  translation  of 
Gibbs'  mathematics  into  an  intelligible  language. 

Now  the  concept  which  is  of  importance  at  this  point  is  the  con- 
cept of  a  phase.  A  phase  is  a  most  simple  thing.  Every  part  of 
a  mechanical  mixture,  as  described  before,  is  called  by  Gibbs  a 
phase.  In  granite,  mica  is  one  phase.  All  mica  together  means 
one  phase,  the  mica  phase.  The  quartz  is  another  phase,  and 
feldspar  is  a  third  phase,  therefore  granite  is,  according  to  Gibbs,  a 
mixture  of  three  diflTerent  phases.  If  we  have  a  vessel  partly  filled 
with  water  and  partly  with  vapor,  then  we  have  two  phases  again, 
because  fluid  water  has  properties  of  its  own  and  constitutes  one 
phase,  and  the  vapor  having  other  properties  constitutes  a  second 
phase. 

These  phases  may  be  of  the  same  composition  in  the  chemical 
sense,  or  of  different  compositions.  This  makes  no  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  a  phase.  Phase  means  just  the  constituent  of  a 
mixture  which  has  its  own  properties.  Now  only  by  means  of 
forming  new  phases  can  substances  be  purified.  Pure  ice  freezes 
out  from  salt  water  and  pure  vapor  distils  from  it.  The  formation 
of  a  new  phase  therefore,  is  a  means  of  purificatioR  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  means  of  identification  of  a  pure  substance  on  the  other 
hand.  We  purify  water,  and  indeed  every  other  substance,  by 
changing  it  into  another  phase  ;  for  example  by  changing  liquid 
water  into  vapor.  Then,  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  apparent 
whether  the  water  is  an  individual  or  a  solution.  If  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  phase  the  properties  of  the  remainder  change,  then 
we  have  to  do  with  a  solution  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  pure  substance  or  a 
chemical  individual.  When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  know  if  a  homo- 
geneous thing  is  a  solution,  a  substance  or  a  chemical  individual, 
we  have  only  to  change  it  into  another  phase;  if  in  this  chang- 
ing into  another  phase  the  change  is  connected  with  no  change 
in  the  remaining  portion,  then  it  is  a  chemical  individual.  Other- 
wise it  is  a  solution.  This  is  an  exact  and  purely  empirical  defini- 
tion of  a  solution,  and  of  a  pure  substance,  and  explains  how  a 
solution  can  be  turned  into  pure  substances  by  changing  tempera- 
ture or  pressure  or  both. 

Now  we  get  in  this  way  a  new  definition  of  an  element.  .  We 
may  find  some  chemical  individual  in  the  sense  just  defined,  which 
means  a   homogeneous    substance,   which    may  be  transformed 
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into  another  phase  the  remainder  during  the  transrormatJon  retain- 
ing its  properties  unchanged.  This  behavior  will  generally  re< 
main  the  same,  if  we  change  slightly  the  circumstances,  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  But  we  can  generally  find  other  circum- 
stances, and  at  last,  and  especially  if  we  raise  the  temperature  and 
'ower  the  pressure,  our  body  will  no  longer  behave  as  a  chem- 
ical individual,  but  will  behave  like  a  mixture  or  like  a  solution. 
For  example,  vapor  of  water  will  behave  the  same  through  a 
very  long  range  of  temperatures,  for  if  condensed,  it  will  be 
condensed  at  quite  constant  temperature,  depending  upon  the 
pressure.  But  if  we  heat  it  higher,  to  more  than  2.000  de- 
grees, then  at  last  some  of  the  vapor  of  water  will  change  into  a 
solution,  for  it  will  yield  hydrogen  and  oxygen  by  dissociation, 
while  some  will  remain  vapor  of  water.  Water  is  dissociated  at 
very  high  temperature,  and  we  may  describe  this  fact  in  a  scien- 
tific way,  by  saying  while  vapor  of  water  is  a  pure  substance,  or  a 
chemical  individual  at  lower  temperatures,  it  becomes  a  solution  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  vapor  of  water  at  high  temperatures.  Of 
course,  the  so  called  mixtures  of  gaseous  matters  we  must  call  solu- 
tions, because  they  are  homogeneous.  And  so  chemical  indi* 
viduals  will  behave  in  almost  every  instance.  We  can  find  some 
range  of  temperature  and  pressure  where  most  chemical  individuals 
will  change  into  mixtures  or  into  solutions,  but  not  every  substance 
will  do  so.  Some  substances  exist,  oxygen  for  instance,  which  we 
can  treat  in  any  and' every  way ;  we  can  extend  our  range  of  tem- 
perature and  range  of  pressure  to  the  utmost  limits  of  experimen- 
tal possibility  and  yet  the  substance  will  not  change  into  anything 
we  can  call  a  solution  or  a  mixture.  Such  chemical  individuals, 
which  withstand  as  such,  the  utmost  limits  of  possibilities  of  experi- 
mental science  we  call  elements.  Here  is  a  new  and  independent 
definition  of  an  element.  An  element  is  a  substance  or  chemical  in- 
dividual which  never  becomes  a  solution  or  a  mixture,  ind  compounds 
are  these  chemical  individuals  which  under  certain  circumstances 
become  solutions  or  mixtures.  Every  mixture  and  every  solution 
can  be  separated  by  mechanical  means  or  by  change  of  phase  into 
components.  Therefore  from  every  substance  changed  into  a  solu- 
tion or  mixture  under  proper  circumstances  we  can  obtain  its  com- 
ponents and  by  treating  these  in  a  similar  manner  we  can  at  last 
get  to  the  elements. 
So  by  this  absolutely  general  consideration  we  find  a  most  com- 
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plete  definition  of  an  element.  You  see  this  definition  has  nothing  to 
do  with  atoms  and  such  hypothetical  features.  The  whole  defini- 
tion rests  simply  and  solely  upon  experimental  facts,  and  besides 
you  wit)  see  at  once  that  anything  which  is  regarded  at  one  time 
as  an  element  may  be  recognized  later  as  a  compound  if  meanwhile 
we  have  widened  the  limits  of  experimental  possibilities. 

Through  the  whole  history  of  chemistry  this  general  fact  is  ap- 
parent ;  every  enlargement  of  our  experimental  possibilities,  for  ex. 
ample,  the  invention  of  the  electric  pile,  of  the  spectroscope,  etc, 
results  in  the  discovery  of  new  elements,  i'.  e,,  in  the  breaking  down 
of  compounds  which  have  been  regarded  hitherto  as  elements  into 
new  elements.  Therefore,  no  actual  boundary  between  elements  and 
compounds  exists.  It  depends  entirely  upon  our  means  of  inves- 
tigation. Every  temporary  boundary  between  elements  and  com- 
pounds may  be  shifted,  and  is  shifted,  by  every  changed  condition 
of  our  scientific  means  of  observation.  And,  further,  this  definition 
has  its  purely  and  entirely  experimental  meaning  and  no  other 
meaning  than  this.  By  a  closer  and  closer  investigation,  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  the  elements  becomes  more  and  more  exact. 
You  will  generally  fail  to  find  any  expression  of  this  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  elements  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  This  comes 
again  from  the  atoms,  because  atoms  are  usually  introduced  so 
early  that  the  experimental  law  of  the  conservation  of  the  elements 
appears  as  a  tacit  consequence  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  and  not  as 
an  experimental  law  of  high  importance. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  change  lead  into  gold,  depends,  of 
course,  not  at  all  on  the  atomic  hypothesis,  but  is  only  a  purely 
experimental  fact. 

From  all  chemical  investigations  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
the  elements  became  more  and  more  distinct  and  all  our  present 
chemistry  rests  on  the  use  of  this  law. 

Only  recently  a  discovery  has  been  made  which  may  change 
our  chemical  concepts,  I  expect,  even  more  than  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  and  the  establishment  of  the  oxidation  theory  has 
changed  our  chemical  ideas.  I  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  transmutation  of  one  element  into  another  which  was 
discovered  about  two  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Ramsay.  You 
know  to  what  I  refer.  You  know  that  with  this  most  wonderful 
substance,  radium,  Ramsay  has  made  the  discovery  that  if  he 
placed  radium  bromide,  for  example,  in  a  tube  and  pumped  out 
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every  trace  of  air  and  every  volatile  substance,  sealed  it  up,  and  in- 
vestigated the  contents  of  this  vessel  after  some  time,  he  found 
traces  of  helium,  i.  e.,  of  another  element  quite  different  from  radium. 
Radium  has  a  very  large  atomic  weight,  but  helium  has  a  very 
small  one;  hydrogen,  only,  having  a  smaller  value. 

Here  we  jump  from  one  end  of  our  history  to  the  other,  and  the 
task  the  alchemists  tried  in  vain  to  accomplish,  the  transmutation 
of  one  element  into  another,  seems  to  have  been  accomplished 
by  Sir  William  Ramsay.  His  experiments  have  been  repeated  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  every  caae  his  observations  have  been  con- 
firmed, that  in  an  otherwise  absolutely  empty  tube,  where  nothing 
except  a  compound  of  radium  was  present,  it  was  possible  to  discover 
after  a  time  a  certain  amount  of  helium  which  increased  as  time 
went  on.  The  heUum  could  be  removed,  but  after  the  further 
lapse  of  time  nearly  the  same  amount  of  fresh  helium  was  found. 
Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
the  elements  does  not  hold  true,  that  there  are  some  exceptions. 
I  believe,  of  course,  that  the  subject  needs  only  closer  investiga- 
tion to  bring  the  quantitative  side  under  some  new  taw.  But  you 
see  just  as  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  weight  during  chemical 
change  was  subject  to  doubts,  so  in  the  same  way  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  elements  is  doubted ;  and  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
vrith  an  enormous  new  class  of  facts,  and  must  find  out  what  other 
laws  or  other  generalizations  will  obtain  with  these  new  observations, 
t  e.,  with  these  quite  unexpected  and  most  important  facts.  The 
general  definition  of  an  element  will  not,  however,  be  affected ;  but 
we  shall  only  come  to  the  conclusion  — just  as  it  was  the  case 
when  Davy,  almost  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  discovered  that 
alkalies  (which  were  recognized  as  elements  at  that  time  because 
nobody  could  change  them  into  mixtures  or  solutions)  were  not 
dements,  that  the  concept  of  an  element  must  be  shifted  by  this 
oew  discovery,  to  fit  the  new  observations.  But  this  I  would  hke 
to  point  out ;  it  is  quite  a  new  set  of  facts  that  we  have  here,  a  set 
of  facts  comparable  with,  but  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
change  which  the  discovery  of  oxygen  brought  about.  We  have 
here  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  developed  during  this  change 
which  is  quite  incomparable  with  any  other  facts.  The  most  con 
centratedformof  energy  we  have  hitherto  known  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but  the  quantity  of  heat  developed 
by  the  transmutation  of  say  a  milligram  of  radium  is  about  5 ,000,- 
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ooo  times  greater  than  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  com- 
bustion  of  a  milligram  of  detonating  gas,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
here  quite  another  order  of  energy-relations. 

This  will  in  some  way  alter  the  development  of  our  concept  uf 
an  element.  You  will  see,  more  and  more  in  our  later  discussions, 
how  the  development  of  a  scientific  concept  is  similar  to  the  puri- 
fication of  a  chemical  substance.  With  every  step  forward  in  our 
knowledge  we  find  some  new  means  of  getting  our  concept  freed 
from  contamination,  from  unnecessary  relations,  and  by  this  slow 
process  of  purification  we  obtain  at  last  the  most  simple,  the  most 
general,  the  most  experimental  definition  of  the  concept  for  the 
direction  and  regulation  of  the  science. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  will  ever  be  able  to  get  all  knowa 
facts  and  all  experiments  into  a  well-regulated  set  of  laws,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  do  not  dare  to  answer.  We  must  confess  we  know  of  an  over- 
whelming number  of  facts  which  we  can  not  bring  as  yet  into  law- 
ful connection  with  other  facts,  but  our  control  of  single  facts  by 
means  of  general  laws  grows  more  and  more  complete  every  day, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there  will  remain  forever  some 
things  impossible  for  us  to  explain.  From  our  general  experience, 
we  may  therefore  assume  that  every  fact  which  is  observed,  properly 
measured  and  identified,  in  a  scientific  way,  will  6nd  at  last  its 
place  also  on  the  shelves  of  regulated  science ;  but  we  must  make 
a  large  allowance  for  the  work  of  the  future ;  we  must  never  think 
that  our  present  means  of  explanation  and  connection  are  exhaus- 
tive ;  we  must  ever  remember  that  the  science  of  chemistry  is  a 
very  young  lady  indeed,  not  more  than  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  this  means  not  a  very  great  age  for  gen- 
eral human  possibilities. 
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Second  Lectcre.    Combinikg  Weights  and  Atoms. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  the  last  lecture  I  tried  to  show  you  how,  by  a  method  of  slow 
purification,  the  most  general  concept  of  chemistry  was  developed, 
the  concept  of  the  chemical  individual.  In  just  the  same  way 
as  we  purified  such  a  chemical  individual,  in  the  same  way  the 
concept  itself  has  been  purified  by  bringing  it  into  different  phases 
and  under  dilTercnt  conditions;  thus. we  throw  away  all  that  was 
unnecessary  and  retain  only  the  constant,  invariable  portion  of  the 
general  law. 

This  general  law  means  that  there  arc  chemical  individuals  in 
such  a  sense  that  each  individual  is  endowed  with  a  certain  set  of 
quite  distinct  properties,  which  prove  to  be  the  same  in  every  case 
when  we  get  this  substance,  quite  independent  of  the  way  in  which 
we  get  it ;  and  these  properties  are  invariable  characteristics  of  each 
substance  as  exactly  as  we  can  determine  with  our  present  means 
of  measurement  and  observation. 

Now  arises  a  new  question  :  Are  there  more  general  laws  con- 
nected with  this  concept  of  a  chemical  individual  ?  You  see  there 
is  something  arbitrary  in  the  conception  of  this  subject  We  could 
investigate  in  the  same  way  the  properties  of  solutions.  Every 
solution  has  distinct  properties ;  and  we  can  measure  them  with 
the  same  exactness  as  we  measured  the  properties  of  the  pure  sub. 
stances.  But  we  would  have  to  investigate  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  solutions  which  could  be  made  up  from  two  or  three  substances, 
and  this  would  take  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  limes  the  labor,  there- 
fore it  is  quite  a  practical  question  to  reduce  our  investigation  to 
pure  substances. 

Every  discovery  of  a  general  law  is  therefore  a  most  practical 
affair.  The  law  reduces  our  work  ol  investigating,  knowing  and 
describing  the  facts  of  chemistry.  Instead  of  an  infinite  seres  of 
possible  solutions  we  have  only  to  deril  with  a  limited  number  of 
pure  substances,  and  if  we  know  tAof  properties  we  can  predict  to 
some  extent  the  properties  of  the  solutions  made  from  them. 

Then,  when  we  have  found  the  general  law  of  chemical  indi- 
viduals, or  a  law  which  proves  to  be  so  successful  in  reducing  our 
scientific  work,  then  of  course  we  look  for  other  laws  of  the  sam** 
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reducing  power.  Indeed  there  are  such  laws,  closely  connected 
with  the  first  and  most  general  law,  the  laws  which  are  obtained  by 
the  study  of  the  pure  substances.  One  of  these  laws,  which  is  be- 
sides not  only  true  for  pure  substances,  or  chemical  individuals,  but 
also  for  every  otherkind  of  substance,  solutionsand  mixtures  in  the 
same  way,  is  t/te  law  of  the  conservation  of  weight.  Of  every  chemical 
process  it  is  true  that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  substances 
before  the  process  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  sub- 
stances alter  the  process,  for  chemical  change  does  not  alter  the 
weight.  This  is  only  a  special  example  of  a  more  general  law, 
because  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  change,  for  example,  elec- 
trification or  heating,  etc.,  which  would  change  the  weight  of  the 
substances  involved.  Therefore  we  can  not  call  this  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  weight  a  particular  chemical  law,  it  being  a  general 
law  for  all  physical  happenings,  including  chemical  ones. 

But  there  are  still  other  laws,  laws  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  chemical  individuals.  One  of  these  laws  we  could 
deduce  at  once  by  simple  reasoning,  and  I  will  deduce  it  in  this 
way,  although  this  law  was  discovered  in  a  purely  experimental 
way.  If  we  start  from  the  general  law  that  every  chemical  individ- 
ual is  endowed  with  certain  quite  distinct  properties,  then  we  can 
apply  it  at  once  to  chemical  change.  When  we  start  from  a  given 
quantity  of  any  chemical  individual  and  change  it  by  combination 
or  decomposition  into  another  individual,  the  law  of  definite 
properties  provides  also  for  the  production  of  another  substance 
which  is  definite  as  to  its  weight.  This  means,  that  when  a  body 
turns  by  chemical  change  into  another  body,  there  must  be  a 
definite  ratio  between  the  weight  of  the  primary  substance  and  the 
weight  of  the  product  obtained  from  it.  If  you  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  mercury  oxide  and  change  it  by  heat  to  mercury  and 
oxygen  gas,  then,  knowing  that  all  properties  have  numerical 
distinction,  we  can  conclude  at  once,  that  from  a  certain  quantity 
of  mercury  oxide  we  get  a  certain  quantity  of  mercury,  and  that 
the  relation  between  these  two  quantities  must  be  constant ;  there 
must  be  a  constant  ratio  of  weight.  Otherwise  our  chemical  indi- 
vidual would  not  fit  the  definition  of  a  chemical  individual,  because 
this  definition  claims  that  all  properties  of  chemical  individuals  arc 
definite.  Moreover  the  ratio  between  both  weights  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  way  we  get  the  second  substance  from  the  first 
If  only  those  substances  are  the  same  they  are  endowed  with  the 
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same  properties.    This  is  the  well  known  law  of  the  constant  ratio 
in  chemical  change. 

This  law  was  not  discovered  in  the  way  I  have  developed  it  just 
now.  Indeed,  the  possibility  or  deducing  this  law  from  a  general 
discussion  of  a  chemical  individual  is  rather  a  late  idea.  I  think 
you  will  not  find  it  at  all  in  the  common  text-books.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  law  was  purely  empirical.  It  was  discovertd  and 
proved  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  French  chemist, 
Proust.  He  showed  by  careful  analyses  of  natural  minerals  that, 
quite  independent  of  the  place  where  the  mineral  is  found,  and 
even  if  the  mineral  is  obtained  in  the  artificial  way,  there  is  a  con- 
stant ratio  in  the  weight  of  the  mineral  and  the  products  of  its 
analysis.  For  instance,  he  investigated  sulphide  of  copper,  and 
found  the  ratio  between  the  sulphur  and  copper  in  this  mineral  to 
be  constant.  The  discovery  of  this  law  was  only  a  kind  of  fixing 
process  of  existing  ideas.  The  old  technical  chemists  used  to  con- 
vert ores  into  metals  and  make  products  from  raw  materials. 
These  people  knew  very  well  that  by  using  a  certain  amount  of 
primary  substance  they  obtained  a  nearly  proportionate  amount  of 
the  conversion  product.  But  as  the  amounts  obtained  were  some- 
what dependent  upon  their  skill,  they  knew  this  law  of  proportion- 
ality only  as  an  uncertain  approximation. 

Now  Proust  showed  that  indeed  the  ratio  was  quite  distinct  and 
as  clowly  constant  as  the  accuracy  of  his  analyses  would  permit. 
Then  he  had  to  defend  his  law  against  the  attacks  of  an  adversary, 
whose  name  we  will  meet  in  a  later  stage  of  our  history,  against 
Berthollet,  one  of  the  most  prominent  chemists  of  his  time.  Ber. 
thollet  was  of  the  opinion  that  Proust  was  wrong,  not  so  much  for 
empirical  as  for  theoretical  reasons,  and  that  although  his  ideas 
were  correct  indeed  in  the  main,  their  application  to  this  peculiar 
case  was  erroneous.  Berthollet  expressed  his  conviction  that  di^er- 
cnt  chemical  substances  would  combine  in  varying  ratios,  which 
were  dependent  upon  pressure,  temperature,  concentration  and 
odier  circumstances.  You  see  at  once  the  mistake  Berthollet  made. 
He  mistook  solutions  and  mixtures,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  chem- 
ical individuals.  Because  he  analyzed  solutions  or  mixtures,  his 
analyses  resulted  in  showing  varying  ratios.  If  he  had  only  con- 
fined his  investigations  to  true  chemical  individuals,  he  would  have 
discovered  just  the  same  truths  that  Proust  discovered. 
It  was  not  very  difficult  for  Proust  to  sustain  his  contention  and 
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prove  in  a  convincing  way  that  his  discovery  was  true  indeed. 
Since  his  work  the  law  is  admitted  as  generally  true,  that  if  any 
chemical  individual  is  converted  into  any  other,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  former  substance  and  the  weight  of  the 
latter  substance  is  constant,  and  is  dependent  only  upon  the  nature 
of  these  substances.  Neither  temperature,  nor  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, nor  anything  else  has  any  influence  on  the  numerical  value 
of  this  ratio. 

Then  another  man  entered  the  field,  who  has  not  yet  received 
his  full  share  of  honor  in  the  history  of  chemical  thought.  ]ie  was 
a  German  chemist  not  connected  with  a  university.  He  was  a 
practical  chemist  in  the  porcelain  manufactury  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  his  name  was  Jeremias  Benjamin  Richter, 
and  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  quantitative  investigations  in 
chemistry.  Richter  started  from  a  most  simple  and  very  well- 
known  fact,  which  does  not  seem  to  contain  anything  more  than 
just  the  simple  fact.  The  power  of  his  genius  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  began  to  wonder  about  a  thing  which  everybody  knew, 
and  which  everybody  took  for  granted,  as  a  simple  and  natural 
thing.  If  you  put  a  piece  of  violet  litmus  paper  into  a  liquid,  and 
it  turns  red,  then  you  call  the  liquid  acid  ;  or  if  it  turns  blue,  you 
call  the  liquid  alkaline ;  if  it  does  not  change  at  alt,  then  you  call 
the  liquid  neutral.  If  now,  you  take  two  salt  solutions,  for  ex- 
ample a  solution  of  common  salt  and  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  to 
use  the  oldest  examples  of  this  kind,  and  test  both  solutions 
with  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  you  will  find  that  neither  one  solution 
or  the  other  will  change  the  color  of  litmus  paper,  both  solutions 
are  neutral.  Now  put  both  solutions  together,  and  test  again  with 
litmus  paper,  and  the  result  is  the  simplest  you  can  imagine;  the 
mixture  of  both  solutions  is  also  neutral  to  litmus  paper. '  It 
looks  so  self-evident  that  no  one  can  ask  any  more  questions  about 
it.  But  J.  B.  Richter  asked  a  question,  and  a  very  important  one, 
and  at  last  by  answering  this  question  he  discovered  a  most  un- 
expected and  important  law. 

We  will  assume  the  theory  of  the  composition  of  neutral  salts 
prevailing  in  his  time.  In  his  time  the  fact  that  by  adding  a  basic 
substance,  for  example,  potash  or  lime,  to  an  acid,  one  could  obtain 
a  neutral  salt,  was  a  well  known  fundamental  fact  in  every-day 
chemistry.  Therefore  he  considered  salts  as  formed  by  acids 
and   by   bases.      Now  we  will   investigate  such  a  case  as  com- 
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mon  salt,  which  is  made  up  of  the  base,  soda,  and  or  the  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  saltpetre,  made  up  of  potash  and  nitric 
acid.  If,  now,  we  bring  together  both  of  these  solutions,  any 
one  of  several  things  may  happen.  Either  the  soda  goes  to  the 
nitric  acid,  and  the  potash  goes  to  the  hydrochloric  acid,  both  salts 
changing  their  constituents  and  forming  corresponding  new  salts ; 
or  the  two  salts  do  not  change  their  constituents,  each  salt  remain- 
ing unchanged ;  or,  finally,  there  may  be  a  partial  double  decom- 
position of  one  salt  into  the  other. 

Now,  it  is  known  that  by  mixing  the  common  salt  with  the  solu- 
tion of  saltpetre,  no  changes  in  neutrality  ensue,  and  salts  of  soda 
and  chloride  of  potash,  when  mixed,  remain  neutral  too. 

In  every  case  the  mixture  of  neutral  salts  remains  constantly 
neutral  although  in  one  of  the  cases,  at  least,  there  was  a  double 
decomposition.  If  you  assume  that  common  salt  and  saltpetre  re- 
main as  such  in  the  solution,  then  there  would  be  complete  decom- 
position if  you  mix  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
because  the  two  kinds  of  solutions  if  tested,  in  any  way,  prove  to  be 
absolutely  identical,  provided  they  contain  the  same  quantities  of 
their  constituents.  Therefore  we  come  to  the  conclusion  if  in  any 
case  decomposition  is  either  complete  or  partial,  then  in  every  case 
neutrality  does  not  change.  This  reasoning  sounds  rather  complex, 
because  the  two  salts  remain  in  the  solution,  but  if  you  repeat  the 
reasoning,  for  example  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  lime, then  aprecipitate  oF  sulphate  of  lime  appears  which 
is  rather  insoluble  and  double  decomposition  appears  without 
doubt.  But  also  in  this  case  there  is  not  the  slightest  change  in 
neutrality. 

Therefore  we  draw  the  general  conclusion.  If  two  neutral  salts 
decompose  each  other  by  mutually  exchanging  acids  and  bases, 
they  will  remain  neutral  if  neutral  before  ;  if  this  is  granted,  we  can 
at  once  draw  a  most  important  quantitative  conclusion. 

We  will  keep  our  example.  Take  a  solution  of  common  salt 
and  add  to  it  saltpeter.  We  will  assume  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete mutual  decomposition.  Now,  we  start  from  a  known  amount 
of  common  salt  and  add  to  it  just  enough  nitrate  of  potash  so  that 
the  soda  of  the  first  gets  exactly  saturated  with  the  nitric  acid  of 
the  second  salt,  then  of  course  a  certain  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  will  be  liberated  from  the  first  salt,  and  another  amount  of 
potash  from  the.  second.     Now,  this  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid 
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may  combine  with  the  potash,  and  the  fact  that  neutrality  remains 
shows  that  just  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  was  liberated  as  was 
necessary  to  saturate  the  potash,  or,  if  you  prefer,  just  as  much 
potash  has  been  liberated  as  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  not  the  least  trace  less,  or  the  least  trace  more. 
Therefore  the  permanence  of  oeutrality  during  the  double  decom- 
position of  neutral  salts  proves  that  their  exist  quite  definite  and 
general  numerical  ratios  between  the  amounts  of  acids  and  bases 
forming  neutral  salts. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  clearness  of  mind,  necessary  to  see  for 
the  first  time  such  a  result  from  such  a  simple  fact,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  you  will  find  yourselves  in  some  difficulty  in  following  the 
idea.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  see  that  an  important  and  quite 
definite  law  underlies  this  most  commonplace  fact:  but  it  is  in- 
deed so. 

The  result  of  this  reasoning,  which  may  be  extended  of  course 
to  any  number  of  salts,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  there 
must  be,  first,  not  only  quite  a  definite  quantitative  relation 
between  the  different  acids  and  bases  to  neutralize  one  another, 
but  that  these  relations  are  not  independent  one  of  another,  but 
are  interlaced  in  a  certain  way,  because  we  can  compare  any  pair 
of  neutral  salts  either  directly  or  by  interposing  other  neutral  salts. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  series  of  salts,  indicated  by 
the  acids  and  bases  from  which  they  may  be  formed : 


Hydrochloric  acid. 

Soda, 

Nitric  acid. 

Potash, 

Sulphuric  add. 

Ammonia, 

Acetic  acid. 

Lime. 

We  will  assume  that  we  start  from  a  certain  amount,  say  1,000 
parts  by  weight  of  the  first  salt,  sodium  chloride.  Then  we  can 
take  so  much  of  the  second  salt  that  its  nitric  acid  is  sufl^cient  to 
saturate  the  soda  of  the  first  salt,  the  fact  that  the  neutrality  is  not 
changed  proves  that  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which  has  been  set  free 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  first  salt,  is  exactly  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize the  potash  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  second  salt 
In  the  same  way  wccan  determine  such  an  amount  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  that  its  sulphuric  acid  will  just  neutralize  the  soda  of  the 
first  salt.  Then  will  the  ammonia  again  be  found  to  neutralize  the 
corresponding  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid.     But  the  same  reason- 
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ing  applies  to  the  mutual  decomposition  between  the  second  and 
third  salt,  and  between  the  fourth  salt  and  any  one  of  the  former 
salts.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  determine  for  every  salt  in  this 
table,  and  of  course  for  every  neutral  salt,  a  certain  amount  which 
will  be  "  equivalent "  in  the  sense  just  described  to  the  t,ooo  parts 
of  sodium  chloride  we  started  with,  and  these  amounts  are  not  only 
equivalent  to  1,000  parts  of  sodium  chloride,  but  all  the  amounts 
of  tkt  different  salts  as  determined  relatively  to  1,000  parts  of  sodium 
chloride  are  also  mutually  equivalent  to  each  otiter. 

You  see  this  is  a  very  important  and  most  distinct  law.  It 
means  that  we  can  ascribe  to  every  acid  and  to  every  base  a  certain 
number,  and  this  number  will  express  the  quantitative  relation 
between  every  acid  and  every  base  necessary  to  produce  neutral 
salts. 

By  this  reasoning  of  Richter's  you  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
numerical  law,  without  making  quantitative  determinations,  without 
knowing  any  of  the  numbers.  You  just  go  so  far  as  lo  know  there 
is  such  a  law  connecting  the  relative  weights  of  the  different  acids 
and  bases.  There  is  a  "  combining  weight "  for  each  base  and 
each  acid,  and  these  "combining  weights"  express  the  ratios  be- 
tween those  acids  and  bases  which  result  in  forming  neutral  salts. 
This  could  be  established  without  any  measurement  in  the  proper 
sense,  just  by  testing  with  a  piece  of  litmus  paper. 

You  see  the  enormous  power  of  reasoning,  and  see  at  once  how 
important  is  this  faculty  of  being  astonished  by  every-day  things,  the 
faculty  of  wondering  in  the  right  place,  which  was  the  quality  of 
Richter's  mind  and  which  guided  him  to  this  great  discovery. 

Richter's  law  was  not  accepted  at  once.  We  shall  veiy  often 
meet  this  same  fact  in  the  history  of  science ;  that  the  greatest 
discoveries  find  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  leading  scientists  of  the  time.  Richter  published 
his  work,  but  I  must  confess  it  was  not  in  the  simple  form  in  which 
I  have  explained  to  you  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  He  expressed 
his  law  in  a  more  complicated  form  ;  I  can  not  dwell  upon  it,  but 
will  say  that  while  his  expression  means  just  the  same,  its  form  was 
more  clumsy.  Richter's  books  as  published  were  rather  difRcult 
to  read  and  understand,  and  chemists  in  general  were  not  interested 
in  them. 

Then,  in  .quite  an  accidental  way,  on  translating  an  important 
work  of  BerthoUet  a  certain  Professor  Fischer,  of  Breslau,  men- 
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tioned  Richter's  work  on  neutral  salts  in  a  note,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  simplified  the  statement  of  Richter's  law  as  we  have  stated 
it  here  to  day.  Then  Berthollet  introduced  this  note  into  his  main 
work,  his  Slatigue  Chimiqut,  and  pointed  out  that  if  Rjchter  was 
correct  it  would  change  utterly  our  conception  of  salts,  and,  con- 
sequently he  would  like  to  see  the  matter  investigated  more  closely, 
but  he  was  not  endowed  at  that  time  with  sufhctent  scientific  cour- 
age to  undertake  at  once  this  most  important  investigation,  i.  e.,  to 
find  out  if  Rich  ter's  law  was  true  or  not.  Sothislaw  remained  almost 
unknown,  and  poor  Richter  even  lost  his  fame  when  the  importance 
of  his  discovery  was  recognized  later  by  Kerzelius,  who  found  in 
Richter's  law  of  combining  weights  an  admirable  test  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  analyses  of  neutral  sails.  For,  if  the  combining 
weights  of  a  number  of  acids  and  bases  were  known,  all  their  ratios, 
and  therefore  the  composition  of  neutral  salts  which  may  be  made 
by  these  different  bases  and  acids, could  be  computed  at  once.  Now, 
Berzelius  found  that  his  analyses  were  mostly  in  accord  with  Rich- 
ter's law  and  was  ready  to  acknowledge  its  correctness.  But  as  he 
was  reading  at  the  same  time  a  similar  work  of  another  man  called 
Wcnzel,  he  mistook  Wenzel  (or  Richter  and  gave  the  whole  glory 
of  this  great  discovery  to  Wenzel,  who  was  not  connected  with  it 
at  all.  Thus  the  law  was  known  as  the  law  of  Wenzel  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  at  last  another  chemist 
named  Hess  discovered  that  Wenzel,  was  really  Richter,and  pointed 
this  out  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  was  printed  in  several  periodicals.  And  so  from  that  time 
the  importance  of  Richter's  discovery  has  been  recognized  and  we 
find  his  name  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  text-books.  His 
claim  indeed  is  very  plain,  because  we  have  to  acknowledge  that 
Richter  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  existence  of  numerical  laws 
for  the  relations  of  weights  in  chemical  processes.  Of  course  this 
law  is  only  established  for  neut  ral  salts.  If  a  substance  is  not  neu- 
tral, or  not  at  all  a  salt,  we  cannot  apply  the  reasoning  of  Richter, 
because  the  reasoning  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  neutrality  exists 
and  remains  in  spite  of  double  decomposition. 

Now  we  come  to  quite  another  line  of  ideas,  of  the  general  law  of 
combining  weights  of  all  substances,  of  elements  and  compounds. 
While  Richter  has  discovered  his  law  by  experiment  and  proper 
reasoning,  without  the  help  of  any  hypothesis,  the  more  general 
law  had  an  entirely  hypothetical  beginning,  for  it  was  developed 
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on  the  basis  of  the  atomic  hypothesis,  and  it  took  a  century  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  foundation  was  not  a  necessary  one,  but  only  an 
accidental  one.     The  leader  was  John  Dalton. 

Dalton  started  from  the  atomic  hypothesis.  We  all  know  that 
the  old  Greek  philosophers  developed  the  hypothesis,  that  every 
substance,  every  mass  of  matter,  was  composed  of  very  small  par- 
ticles, far  too  small  to  be  observed  by  any  physical  means ;  thereby 
it  was  assumed  that  the  possibility  of  dividing  a  mass  of  matter  is 
limited,  because  at  last  we  get  to  the  atoms,  and  the  atoms  are 
called  atoms  because  it  was  assumed  they  are  not  divisible  any 
further.  Now, Dalton  was  fully  convinced  of  the  existence  of  atoms, 
so  much  so  that  he  never  questioned  it  and  never  even  started 
to  investigate  if  atoms  existed  or  nnt;  he  just  assumed  they  must 
exist.  By  taking  the  atoms  in  earnest  he  came  to  an  interesting 
consequence.  If,  for  example,  elements  are  composed  of  atoms, 
then  the  atoms  of  every  element  must  be  of  a  peculiar  kind  belong- 
ing to  this  element  and  to  nothing  else.  They  must  differ  in 
some  way  with  difTerent  elements,  in  shape,  in  weight,  in  mag- 
nitude, and  so  on.  Then,  if  a  compound  is  made  up  simply  by 
the  combination  of  several  different  atoms,  we  must  assume  at 
once  that  the  ratio  of  weight  between  the  elements  in  any  com- 
pound must  be  a  certain  invariable  number,  namely,  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  weights  of  the  atoms  which  make  up  these  compounds 
from  the  elements. 

To  draw  this  conclusion  only  one  question  has  to  be  answered 
beforehand,  namely,  are  the  atoms  of  a  given  element  entirely 
equal  among  themselves  or  not?  Is  every  atom  of  sulphur,  for 
example,  absolutely  like  every  other  atom  of  sulphur,  or  are  there 
slight  differences  between  the  individual  atoms,  as  dogs  and  horses 
are  slightly  different  from  each  other  ? 

Now  Dalton  went  through  just  the  same  range  of  ideas  that  I 
developed  to  you  in  the  last  lecture.  He  reasoned  that  if  he  inves- 
tigated pure  sulphur,  or  pure  water,  and  then  changed  it  partially 
into  some  other  substance  and  investigated  the  remaining  part,  and 
found  the  remaining  part  to  have  the  same  properties  as  the 
original  quantity,  then  alt  atoms  of  this  substance  must  be  alike.  If 
some  of  the  atoms  of  sulphur  or  water  were,  for  example,  a  little 
lighter  than  another,  then  the  lighter  part  would  go  away  first  and 
the  remaining  part  would  contain  the  heavier  atoms  and  would  show 
other  properties,  and  there  would  be  some  change  in  the  proper- 
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ties  by  partial  transrormation.  Just  because  the  properties  re- 
main constant,  as  experience  shows,  on  partially  changing  the 
substance  into  some  other,  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
atoms  of  every  chemical  individual,  if  they  exist,  are  exactly  alike, 
one  with  the  other,  and  that,  therefore,  atoms  of  a  certain  kind 
must  have  exactly  equal  weights.  This  weight  may  be  very  small, 
indeed,  so  small  as  not  to  be  determinable  at  all,  but  it  must  be 
definite  in  value.  If,  now,  different  atoms  are  combined,  there  must 
be  a  certain  ratio  of  the  weights  of  these  different  atoms  to  form 
the  compound. 

You  see  the  consequence  of  this  hypothesis.  It  has  just  the 
power  of  extending  the  experimental  law  of  Richtcr,  by  the  hypo- 
thetical consideration,  to  all  chemical  individuals  or  compounds 
related  to  the  elements ;  and  of  course  we  can  invert  the  reasoning 
at  once.  If  we  start  from  compounds  and  make  elements,  then  we 
must  conclude  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  compound  goes  to 
form  the  elements  in  a  certain  ratio,  because  the  compound  is 
composed  of  simple  atoms  with  unchanging  properties. 

Dalton  developed  his  idea  rather  slowly.  He  published  it  first 
in  a  paper  on  quite  another  matter.  It  was  a  paper  on  the  Ab- 
sorption of  Gases  by  Liquids,  and  somewhat  accidentally,  he  put  a 
remark  into  the  text  that  he  had  investigated  the  properties  of  the 
atoms  more  closely,  and  determined  the  ratios  of  their  weights. 
Then  he  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  a  friend  of  his.  Professor 
Thomson  of  Glasgow,  who,  was  at  that  time  an  author  of  chemical 
text-books,  and  Thomson  put  Dalton 's  ideas  into  the  Third  Edition 
of  his  Text  Book  on  Chemistry.  In  this  way  Dalton's  ideas 
became  somewhat  better  known.  At  last  Dalton  published  a  book 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  treated  the  consequences  of  his  hypothesis 
as  a  fact  indeed  and  deduced  in  an  a  priori  w^y  all  the  different 
peculiar  laws  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  assumption; 
that  a  substance  is  composed  of  elements  or  atoms  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  a  peculiar  weight,  and  that  therefore  all  combinations  between 
elements  must  take  place  in  the  ratio  of  these  atomic  weights. 

This  is  Dalton's  share,  and  we  see  at  once  a  large  difference 
between  Richter's  work  and  Dalton's.  Richter  started  from  a 
purely  experimental  basis  and  drew  his  conclusions  from  it  by  sim- 
ple and  exact  reasoning ;  while  Dalton  started  from  a  hypothetical 
assumption,  which  could  not  be  tested  immediately,  and  drew  from 
it  consequences  of  the  utmost   importance,  but  whose  truth  re- 
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mained  still  to  be  proven.  The  hypothesis  itself,  of  course,  can 
never  be  considered  as  such  a  proof,  but  only  as  an  indication  that 
something  like  this  hypothetical  thing  may  be  found  in  nature  if  it  is 
properly  investigated.  Dalton  was  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
hypothetical  assumptions  that  he  considered  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  waste  his  time  in  proving  it  by  experiment.  He  showed  in  a 
couple  of  cases  that  certain  consequences  of  his  hypothesis  agreed 
with  experience,  and  was  quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
things  could  not  be  otherwise  than  claimed  by  the  hypothesis. 

Then  another  man  undertook  the  task  of  basing  Dalton's  law  on 
experimental  facts.  This  man  was  Berzelius.  Berzelius  published 
his  work  about  1S09  in  hia  native  language.  Swedish,  but  as  in 
this  language  his  discoveries  would  not  reach  the  scientific  world, 
his  papers  were  published  at  the  same  time  in  the  German  language 
in  Gilbert's  "  Annalen  der  Physik." 

This  work  of  Berzelius  was  executed  in  a  most  careful  manner. 
He  was  busy  developing  analytical  chemistry,  which  was  hardly 
an  art  or  a  science  at  that  time,  in  order  to  secure  a  reliable  basis 
for  general  laws,  and  he  sought  some  test  for  the  correctness  of  his 
results.  This  he  found  in  the  law  of  Richter.aod  then  in  Dalton's 
hypothesis  of  the  atomic  weights,  and  he  spent  his  whole  life  in 
working  out  the  consequences,  and  in  testing  in  an  experimental 
way  the  theoretical  consequences  of  Dalton's  idea.  The  results  were 
the  bebt  that  anyone  could  expect.  Berzelius  found  that  Dalton's 
hypothesis  fitted  indeed  exactly  the  facts,  and  that  all  his  analytical 
determinations  as  to  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  substance  enter- 
ing into  or  coming  from  chemical  combination,  could  be  expressed 
by  the  iaw  of  atomic  weights,  or  of  coinbining  weights. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  you  this  law  again.  Every  one 
of  you  knows  of  course  that  we  can  ascribe  to  every  element  a  cer- 
tain numerical  value,  and  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  chemical  in- 
dividual whose  composition  may  not  be  expressed  by  the^e  com- 
bining weights  or  atomic  weights,  either  by  these  values  directly, 
or  after  multiplying  one  or  both  values  by  a  simple  integer  tak- 
ing for  instance  instead  of  one  combining  weight,  2,  3, 4,  5  or  more. 
This  certainly  is  a  great  discovery,  which  has  proved  itself  to  hold 
good  throughout  a  century,  and  which  forms  the  very  basis  of  all 
numerical  laws  in  chemistry.  To  these  atomic  or  combining 
weights  all  other  properties  are  to  be  referred  in  chemistry,  and 
most  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements  and  compounds 
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find  a  similar  expression,  if  referred  not  to  equal  weights,  but  to 
chemically  comparable  quantities,  or  combining  weights. 

There  are  two  quite  different  things  in  the  idea  of  the  combin- 
ing or  atomic  weight;  first,  the  numerical  law,  an  empirical  fact 
which  holds,  quite  independently  of  the  question  whether  atoms 
exist  or  not,  for  although  we  may  deduce  a  law  from  the  assump- 
tion of  atoms,  we  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  atoms  in  this  way ; 
the  law  rests  upon  analysis,  upon  quantitative  investigation.  On 
the  other  hand  we  can  deduce  the  law  from  quantitative  investiga- 
tion, without  any  reference  to  the  atomic  hypothesis.  We  simply 
ascribe  these  empirical  numerical  values  of  combining  weights  to 
every  element  and  then  express  the  law  by  saying  that  elements 
only  combine  in  ratios  expressed  by  the  ratios  of  their  combining 
weights,  either  directly,  or  after  multiplication  by  certain  simple 
factors. 

It  is  most  important  not  to  mistake  the  atomic  hypothesis  for 
the  law  of  the  combining  weights. 

Another  question  is,  is  it  possible  to  deduce  the  law  of  combin- 
ing weights  from  any  other  empirical  facts  ?  Are  not  these  laws 
connected  with  some  more  general  law?  Is  the  assumption  of 
atoms  the  only  explanation  of  law?  Generally  it  is  assumed  that 
the  law  of  combining  weights  may  be  only  deduced  from  the  atomic 
hypothesis,  but  I  would  like  to  try  to  show  you  that  there  is  an- 
other possibility.  We  can  deduce  the  law  of  combining  weights 
from  another  empirical  fact  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  that  in  which 
Richter  found  his  law. 

This  empirical  fact  upon  which  to  base  the  law  of  combining 
weights  is  the  fact  that  compounds  behave,  by  entering  into  more 
complicated  combinations,  just  as  elements  behave.  You  will  re- 
member from  the  first  lecture,  that  we  know  no  essential  difference 
between  compounds  and  elements,  for  substances  considered  as 
elements  might  behave  as  compounds  if  we  could  only  find  a  means 
for  decomposing  them.  We  may  state  this  fact  also  by  saying  that 
compounds  enter  chemical  combinations  just  as  elements  do,  as 
integers.  To  show  by  an  example,  what  is  meant  by  this,  I  quote 
an  experiment  made  by  Berzelius.  He  started  with  sulphite  of 
barium  (BaSO,)  and  changed  it  by  oxidation  into  sulphate  of 
barium  (BaSO,).  Now,  if  there  is  a  ratio  between  the  barium  and 
sulphur  in  the  sulphite  which  is  different  from  that  in  the  sulphate 
a  surplus  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  surplus  of  a  barium  salt,  would  be 
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rormed.  But  when  Berzclius  investigated  the  liquid  after  oxidation, 
he  found  no  trace  either  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  barium  salt. 

Therefore  barium  sulphite  has  entered  the  combination  with 
oxygen  so  as  to  form  barium  sulphate  as  a  whole,  leaving  behind  no 
portion  of  its  constituents. 

Berzelius  performed  a  number  of  similar  experiments  with  other 
substances ;  for  example,  he  changed  lead  sulphide,  PbS,  into  lead 
sulphate,  PbSO,.  The  same  result  appeared  in  every  case,  that  no 
surplus  of  one  or  the  other  element  was  found.  Later  Stas  carried 
out  similar  investigations  on  a  much  larger  scale,  but  with  exactly 
the  same  result:  in  every  case  the  compounds  entered  the  new 
combination  as  a  whole. 

Now  if  we  start  from  this  general  result  we  are  led  to  a  rather 
interesting  consequence.  Let  us  assume  three  chemical  indi- 
viduals, elements  or  compounds.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we 
will  call  them  A,  B  and  C.  They  may  all  combine  in  pairs  and 
may  all  combine  in  only  one  ratio,  and  they  can  also  combine  to 
form  the  ternary  compound  ABC.  More  complicated  cases  could 
be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  but  they  would  lead  us  too  far.  We 
start  from  a  unit  weight  of  A  and  combine  it  with  B  to  form  the 
compound  AB.  The  weight  of  ^necessary  to  form  this  compound 
we  will  call  the  combining  weight  of  B,  and  tlie  sum  of  weights  of 
A  and  B  the  combining  weight  of  AB.  Now  we  combine  this 
weight  of  AB  with  C  to  form  the  ternary  compound  ABC;  the 
amount  of  C  we  call  the  combining  weight  of  C. 

Now  we  can  proceed  in  another  way  to  form  the  compound 
ABC.  We  first  combine  A  with  C  to  form  AC,  and  then  AC  with 
B  to  form  ACB.  As  the  propertiesof  a  substance  are  independent 
of  the  way  we  get  it,  ACB  is  identical  with  ABC.  But  if  this  is 
so,  then  the  ratio  between  it  and  CXo  form  AC  is  no  longer  inde- 
pendent, for  the  combining  weight  of  ^in  relation  to  it  must  be 
the  same  as  it  was  in  relation  to  the  compound  AB.  Otherwise 
(he  ternary  compounds  ABC  and  ACB  would  not  be  the  same. 
Therefore  only  one  distinct  combining  weight  can  be  ascribed  to  a 
chemical  individual,  independent  of  the  elements  or  compounds 
which  can  combine  with  it. 

Of  course  we  can  extend  at  once  the  same  reasoning  to  any 
number  of  different  chemical  individuals  and  we  find  in  this  way 
the  law  of  combining  weights  as  a  consequence  of  a  purely  ex- 
perimental law. 
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This  deduction  is  so  simple  that  there  is  indeed  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  it,  just  because  of  its  simplicity,  but  if  you  repeat 
this  reasoning  for  yourself,  you  will  find  it  is  just  as  true  as  the 
reasoning  of  Richter  was,  and  just  as  Richter  showed  the  conser- 
vation of  neutrality  to  be  a  sufBcient  experimental  basis  for  his 
reasoning,  in  the  same  way  we  can  deduce  the  law  of  combining 
weights  from  the  fact  that  compounds  behave  just  as  elements 
behave,  going  into  combination  without  leaving  any  remainder. 

We  can  deduce,  therefore,  without  the  help  of  the  atomic  hypoth- 
esis the  law  of  combining  weights  or  of  atomic  weights,  if  you 
want  to  retain  this  name,  showing  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  a 
most  general  ex[)erimental  fact. 

Among  the  numerous  laws  and  relations  connected  with  the  com- 
bining weights  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds  I  will  dwell 
upon  one  only,  which  is  most  directly  connected  with  these  num- 
bers. It  arises  from  the  question:  Are  there  relations  between 
the  numerical  values  of  the  different  combining  or  atomic 
weights  ? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Richter  even  in  his  first  work,  in 
his  examination  of  the  combining  weights  of  bases  and  acids  tried 
to  find  out  just  the  same  relation  which  Newlands,  Lothar  Meyer 
and  MendelcjefT  discovered  later  for  the  combining  weights  of  the 
elements.  Richter  asserted  that  when  he  arranged  the  combining 
weights  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude  there  were  certain  numer- 
ical relations  between  the  numbers  of  the  neutralizing  quantities. 
Richter  spoiled  his  work,  however,  by  too  much  speculation  in  these 
lines,  as  his  analyses  were  not  so  good  as  his  reasoning  was,  and 
the  application  of  his  numerical  laws  to  inexact  experiments  \na 
the  reason  for  the  rejection  of  his  whole  work.  Even  the  idea  of 
predicting  future  discoveries  of  unknown  acids  and  bases  from  empty 
places  in  his  series  is  to  be  found  with  Richter. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  general  law  of  combining  weights 
similar  attempts  were  made.  The  modern  conception  of  this  ques- 
tion was  initiated  by  Newlands,  who  put  simply  all  elements  into 
a  series  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  atomic  weights  and 
then  discovered,  that  this  series  could  be  divided  in  a  number  of 
shorter  series,  each  containing  eight  elements,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  corresponding  numbers  of  these  short  series  exhibited  similar 
properties.  When  Newlands  laid  his  first  paper  before  the  British 
Association,  his  way  of  looking  upon  the  matter  was  so  unexpected 
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and  seemed  so  strange,  that  the  president  of  the  meeting  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  tried  to  find  similar  laws  by  arranging  the  ele- 
ments in  an  alphabetical  order.  And  so  the  matter  was  dropped 
amid  general  laughter. 

But  about  ten  years  later  from  two  independent  sides  the  same 
discovery  was  made  by  Lothar  Meyer  and  by  MendelejefT  Both  of 
these  investigators  showed  that  indeed  distinct  regularities  could 
be  observed  in  a  table  of  the  elements  arranged  simply  according 
to  the  numerical  value  of  their  combining  weights,  and  especially 
MendelejefT  proved  that  almost  all  properties  of  the  elements  and 
their  corresponding  compounds  could  be  arranged  in  a  serial  order 
according  to  their  atomic  weights.  It  was  therefore  possible  to 
predict  the  properties  of  unknown  elements  and  their  compounds 
from  the  empty  places  in  the  table  and  from  the  properties  of  the 
neighbors  of  these  future  elements.  The  brilliant  confirmation  of 
these  scientific  predictions  by  later  discoveries  exhibited  at  once 
the  usefulness  of  the  "periodic  law"  and  the  general  power  of 
the  true  scientist  to  act  as  a  prophet,  whose  predictions  really 
come  true. 
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OVER-WINDING  IN|HOISTING  OPERATIONS. 

By  ROBERT  PEELE. 

In  the  operation  of  hoisting  in  mine  shafts,  when  everything  is 
working  smoothly  and  the  engineer  is  attending  to  his  duty,  steam 
will  be  shut  off  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  speedof  the  engine  slack- 
ened during  the  last  few  revolutions  of  the  drum  as  the  cage  is  ap- 
proaching the  surface.  But  if,  through  some  derangement  of  the 
machinery,  or  through  mischance  or  carelessness,  the  engineer  fails 
to  check  the  speed  of  the  engine  in  time,  the  cage  is  in  danger  of 
running  up  into  the  head-sheave, 

A  serious  accident  may  result  from  this,  if  Ihe  drums  are  large 
and  the  hoisting  speed  great.  Such  velocities  as  3,500  or  4,000  feet 
per  minute  are  not  uncommon  wilh  direct- acting  engines,  and  max- 
imum speeds  in  regular  working  of  5,000  feet  per  minute,  or  even 
more,  are  sometimes  reached  with  the  huge  drums  of  30  feet 
diameter  and  over  used  at  some  deep  shafts. 

If  men  are  upon  the  cage  and  it  has  been  hoisted  too  far  with 
steam  on,  the  engineer  must  resort  to  the  brakes  and  apply  them 
instantly,  even  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  engine.  When  human 
life  is  not  at  stake,  and  the  cage  is  merely  carrying  a  load  of 
mineral,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  let  it  go,  risking  the  injury  that 
cage,  rope  and  head- frame  might  sustain,  rather  than  hazard  the 
wrecking  of  costly  engines  by  too  sudden  application  of  a  powerful 
steam  brake.  In  any  case  it  would  be  a  rather  heroic  measure 
suddenly  to  brake  a  heavy  engine  running  at  full  speed,  even  if  the 
brakes  were  capable  of  stopping  it  within  the  half  or  two  thirds  of 
a  revolution  usually  required  to  raise  the  cage  from  the  shaft  collar 
to  the  he  ad -sheave. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  With  a  large  plant,  even 
supposing  that  the  engine  has  been  stopped  by  the  brakes  at  the 
last  instant,  after  a  fast  trip,  what  is  to  check  in  time  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  8,000  or  io,ooo  pounds  of  runaway  cage,  car  and 
contents,  rising  at  a  speed  of  40  or  50  miles  per  hour  ?  To  pre- 
vent the  cage  from  dashing  into  the  head-sheave  it  must  itself  have 
some  sort  of  brake,  wholly  independent  of  the  engine. 

An  accident  from  over-winding  occurred  some  years  ago  at  the 
vertical  Red  Jacket  shaft  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  mine. 
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The  sinking  cage  (a  combination  of  bucket  and  platform),  on 
which  were  ten  men,  was  run  up  into  the  head-sheave.  On  striking 
it  the  coupling  pin  between  the  rope  socket  and  cage  broke,  and 
the  cage  with  the  men  fell  3,1 50  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  A 
modification  of  the  Koepe  system  of  hoisting  is  in  use  at  this  mine, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  an  unsuspected  slip  of  the  rope 
on  the  driving  sheaves,  the  indicator  showed  the  cage  to  be  some 
distance  below  the  surface,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  had  already  reached 
the  landing  place.  No  safety  catches  were  in  use,  and  they  are 
generally  considered  unnecessary  for  the  Koepe  system  of  hoisting 
when  the  speed  is  moderate ;  but  at  this  shaft  the  cages  are  run 
very  rapidly,  and  the  impetus  alone  of  the  blow  against  the  head- 
sheave,  aside  from  any  pull  of  the  rope,  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  break  the  coupling.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
hoisting  rope  .made  but  one  turn  around  the  pair  of  driving 
sheaves,  and  the  slip  must  have  been  caused  by  overweighting  the 
rising  cage  to  a  point  beyond  the  safe  frictional  adhesion  between 
tlie  rope  and  the  sheaves.  Since  this  accident  the  rope  is  madeto 
pass  three  times  around  the  driving  sheaves,  and  any  appreciable 
amount  of  slip  is  impossible.  By  such  a  change,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Koepe  system  loses  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
features,  since  over-winding  accidents  then  become  possible  and 
some  kind  of  safety  appliance  should  be  provided.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  large  permanent  hoisting  plant  since  installed  at  this 
shait. 

A  very  serious  over-winding  accident  once  occurred  at  the  Con- 
solidated Virginia  mine  on  the  Comstock  Lode.  Of  the  fifteen 
men  on  the  cage,  ten  or  twelve  were  killed  outright.  In  this  case 
the  cage  did  not  fall  down  the  shaft.  The  men  were  thrown  from 
the  sheaves  to  the  floor  of  the  shaft  house,  fifty  feet  below,  some 
doubtless  having  been  crushed  against  the  sheaves  and  upper 
timbers  of  the  head-frame. 

Numerous  devices  have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting the  fatal  consequences  of  over-winding,  and  every  fresh 
accident  stimulates  inventors  to  new  contrivances.  These  devices 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  which  depend  upon 
the  use  of  some  kind  of  "detaching-hook,"  placed  between  the 
cage  and  the  rope.  (2)  Arrangements  for  automatically  shutting 
off  steam  and  applying  the  brakes.  (3)  Arrangements  for  cushion- 
iog  the  cage  as  it  rises  into  the  head-frame. 
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Detaching  Hooks.  —  A  detaching  hook  is  a  link  of  peculiar 
design,  forming  the  connection  between  the  rope  socket  and  the 
cage.  When  the  cage  has  been  over-wound  and  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head-frame,  the  detaching  hook 
comes  into  contact  with  a  device  which  unlocks  the  connection 
and  frees  the  rope  from  the  cage.  The  rope  passes  away  over  the 
head-sheave,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  operation  of  the  detach- 
ing hook  the  cage  is  held  suspended  near  the  top  of  the  head 
frame.  Sometimes  the  detaching  hook  is  intended  only  to  release 
the  rope  to  save  it  from  being  broken,  the  safety  of  the  cage  being 
left  to  the  safety  catches.  But  generally  the  cage  is  held  fast  by 
the  same  apparatus  that  releases  the  rope. 

None  of  these  devices  really  prevents  over-winding ;  they  merely 
do  what  is  possible  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  serious  consequences 
resulting  from  it.  Some  detaching  hooks  are  found  to  work  satis- 
bctorily  M'ith  moderate  hoisting  speeds,  such  as  may  be  attained 
by  geared  engines  —  say  up  to  1,200  or  1,500  feet  per  minute — 
where  the  momentum  of  the  cage  is  comparatively  small.  But  no 
detaching  apparatus  can  deal  successfully  with  the  high  velocity 
reached  by  a  heavy  cage  and  load  hoisted  by  a  large  direct-acting 
engine.  The  rope  may  be  freed  at  the  last  moment,  but  a  tremen- 
dous shock  and  some  damage  are  inevitable.  It  is  true  that  the 
cage  is  prevented  from  being  pulled  clear  over  the  head-sheave  — 
ao  accident  which  has  actually  occurred  —  and  after  the  collision 
the  wrecked  cage  may  be  supported  by  the  detaching  apparatus, 
but  if  men  are  on  the  cage  they  would  have  a  poor  chance  for  their 
lives. 

The  principle  of  the  design  and  operation  of  the  detaching  hook 
may  be  set  forth  by  describing  several  well  known  forms. 

King's  Detaching  Hook. —  Ih  its  usual  form  this  hook  (see  Fig.  l) 
is  composed  of  five  steel  plates  of  peculiar  shape,  placed  together 
side  by  side  and  pivoted  on  a  central  pin  or  bolt,  so  that  they  will 
open  when  released,  something  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  two 
outside  plates  are  fixed  and  are  of  the  same  pattern.  The  three 
inside  movable  plates  are  also  alike,  but  the  center  one  is  set  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  other  two.  The  center  plate  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary;  one  of  the  others  might  be  reversed  in  position 
in  place  of  it.  It  is  introduced  to  strengthen  the  hook  and  prevent 
torsional  strains  against  the  other  plates,  caused  by  the  jerking  and 
jarring  of  the  cage  while  ordinarily  running  in  the  shaft.    It  is  evi- 
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dent  that  even  a  slight  distortion  of  the  plates  might  cause  them 
to  stick  and  refuse  to  open  at  the  proper  time.  The  plates  being 
pivoted  on  the  center  pin  or  bolt,  when  the  rope  is  attached  they 
are  prevented  from  opening  in  regular  hoisting  by  a  copper  rivet 
passing  through  all  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

A  strong  timber  frame  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head- 
frame,  just  below  the  sheaves,  and  in  it  is  set  a  heavy  cast-iron  or 
steel  plate,  called  the  "  disengaging  plate."    This  is  perforated  by 


a  large  circular  hole,  one  half  inch  greater  in  diameter  than  the 
width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  detaching  hook.  The  hoisting  rope 
passes  through  this  hole  and  thence  over  the  sheave.  In  case  of 
over-winding  the  lower  projections  of  the  movable  inner  plates  of 
the  hook  strike  the  disengaging  plate,  and  by  it  are  pushed  in- 
wards, while  their  upper  ends  provided  with  catches  are  forced  out- 
ward, revolving  through  a  small  arc  in  opposite  directions  upon  the 
central  pivot. 

The  copper  rivet  referred  to  above,  which  has  no  great  strength 
is  sheared  off  by  the  sliding  of  the  plates  on  one  another  when  the 
hook  is  called  into  play.  By  this  movement  of  the  plates  the  op- 
posed slots  in  the  upper  ends  of  the  inner  plates  are  opened,  and 
the  clevis  attached  to  the  rope  is  forced  into  the  straight  upright 
slot  of  the  outside  plates,  thus  liberating  the  ropes.  Simultane- 
ously, the  shoulders  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  inside  plates  are 
thrown  outward,  and  catch  upon  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  disen- 
gaging plate,  thus  holding  the  cage  suspended. 
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To  lower  the  cage  from  the  disengaging  plate,  after  over-winding 
has  occurred,  an  extra  long  clevis  is  inserted  in  the  hole  above  the 


center  pivoL     Then  the  end  of  the  hoisting  rope  is  brought  back, 
attached  to  the  clevis,  and  by  putting  a  slight  strain  on  the  rope. 
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the  plates  fall  back  into  place,  and  the  cage  is  lowered  to  the  land- 
ing. The  regular  rope  clevis  is  put  into  its  proper  place,  a  new 
copper  rivet  insertei},  and  the  hook  is  again  ready  for  duty. 

For  a  hook  24"  long  x  10"  wide,  with  a  capacity  of  6  tons,  the 
clevis  pins  and  bolts  arc  each  2"  diameter.  The  outside  fixed 
plates,  for  this  size  detaching  hook,  are  ^"  thick,  the  two  middle 
swinging  plates  ^",  and  the  center  plate  i"  thick.  The  disen- 
gaging plate,  if  of  cast  iron,  is  30"  X  36"  X  i}4",  with  an  open- 
ing ioj4"  diameter.  If  made  of  steel  it  may  be  somewhat  lighter. 
Four  ton  hooks  are  also  made. 

Ormerod  Ditacking  Hook. —  The  Ormerod  hook  (Fig.  2)  was 
formerly  used  to  some  extent.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  King 
hook,  but  has  only  three  plates.  With  this  hook  is  used  a  heavy 
disengaging  bushing,  instead  of  a  flat  plate.  It  is  bell-shaped,  with 
the  larger  opening  below.  In  regular  work  the  plates  are  held 
together  by  a  copper  rivet,  as  with  the  King  hook,  and  the  rope  is 
released  in  a  way  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  main  dif- 
ference in  this  design  is  that  the  instant  the  shoulders  of  the  plates 
catch  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  bushing  and  the  rope  is  set  free, 
the  lower  clevis  pin  by  which  the  cage  is  attached,  is  forced  out  of 
its  seat  into  a  connecting  curved  slot  in  the  outride  plates  (see  Fig. 
2).  By  this  means  the  plates  are  locked  in  position  and  the  pro- 
jecting shoulders  are  prevented  from  sliding  by  any  possibility 
back  oflT  the  rim  of  the  bushing.  The  Ormerod  link  locks  so  firmly 
in  the  disengaging  bushing  that  it  is  difficult  to  release  it  for  lower- 
ing the  cage.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  the  cage  slightly 
by  a  temporary  tackle,  to  unlock  the  clevis  pin  from  the  lower  slot. 
At  the  same  time,  the  end  of  the  main  rope  is  brought  back  and 
attached  to  a  pair  of  eyes  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  inside  plates. 
Then  by  hoisting  slightly,  the  plates  fall  into  their  original  posi- 
tions, and  the  cage  is  lowered  to  the  ground. 

W(dkt^s  Hook. — This  consists  of  a  pair  of  bent  jaws,  working  on 
acentral  pivot  (Figs.  3, 4  and  5).  To  the  end  of  the  hoisting  rope  is 
attached  an  eye-bolt  with  a  head  shaped  to  fit  a  pair  of  circular  re- 
cesses in  the  upper  ends  of  the  jaws.  The  pull  of  the  rope  tends 
to  force  open  the  jaws.  This  is  resisted  by  a  heavy  collar  H,  with 
an  opening  through  which  two  rivets  /,  are  inserted  to  keep  the 
collar  in  place.  When  the  hook  enters  the  disengaging  plate  the 
collar  strikes  against  the  plate  and  is  forced  downwards,  shearing 
off  the  rivets.    The'  jaws  are  opened  by  the  collar,  as  shown,  the 
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rope  is  released,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cage  is  supported  by  the 
projections  on  the  outside  or  the  jaws,  which  catch  upon  the  edge 
of  the  disengaging  plate.    The  collar  is  sometimes  lined  with  a 


brass  bushing,  which  does  not  rust,  and  facilitates  the  sliding  of  the 
collar.     These  hooks  are  made  for  4  and  6  ton  loads. 

Tb«  three  detaching  hpoks  described  above  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  for  years  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
rank  with  the  best  of  their  class.     They  are  also  used  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent  in  this  country.  Several  other  styles  of  hook,  as 
used  on  the  Comstock  lode  and  elsewhere,  are  shown  in  Figs.  6 
and  7. 


Fig.  7. 

Mechanism  to  Sliut  Off  Steam  Automatically.  —  The  second  mode 
of  preventing  over-winding  is  to  introduce  some  mechanism 
whereby  steam  is  shut  off  from  the  engine,  and  the  brakes  applied 
automatically,  whenever  the  cage  passes  a  certain  point  above  the 
landing  chairs  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  There  is  no  detachment 
of  the  rope;  the  engine  is  simply  stopped.  One  device  is  as 
follows : 

A  heavy  weight  is  suspended  from  a  brake  lever  attached  to 
regular  engine  brakes.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  weight 
is  prevented  from  acting  on  the  brake  by  a  trigger  arrangement 
which  supports  it.  But  when  the  cage  is  raised  too  high,  it  strikes 
a  rod  projecting  over  the  shaft  mouth,  and  in  so  doing  trips  the 
^igg^>^>  which  allows  the  weight  to  fall,  thus  automatically  putting 
on  the  brake.  By  the  same  movement  also  the  throttle  valve  is 
closed.  The  weighted  lever  may  be  attached  to  the  ordinary  engine 
brakes,  or  to  a  special  brake  provided  for  the  purpose. 

This  method  is  effective  for  slow  speeds,  and  may  be  applied  to 
the  smaller  geared  engines,  but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  such 
an  apparatus  is  entirely  useless  for  direct-acting  engines  working 
with  high  hoisting  speeds.  It  might  serve  to  prevent  accident, 
however,  in  case  the  engine  were  started  the  wrong  way  when  the 
cage  is  at  the  surface  landing,  and  is  about  to  be  lowered.  This 
not  infrequently  occurs,  but  the  engineer  would  be  likely  to  dis- 
cover his  mistake  before  much  headway  is  attained. 
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Instead  of  waiting  until  the  ca^e  has  actually  reached  the  sur- 
face before  the  steam  is  shut  off,  a  contrivance  has  been  proposed 
by  which  steam  is  automatically  but  gradually  throttled  as  the 
cage  approaches  the  surface.  The  speed  is  thus  reduced,  and  if, 
through  inattention  of  the  engineer  or  some  derangement  of  the 
machinery,  the  cage  rises  too  far  above  the  surface,  the  brakes  arc 
also  thrown  on. 

Such  devices  are  all  very  well  so  far  as  they  go,  but  until  some 
one  invents  a  method  to  save  expense  by  doing  away  with  engi- 
neers altogether,  their  introduction  is  hardly  to  be  recommended. 
Automatic  safeguards  are  themselves  a  source  of  some  danger,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  make  men  careless  and  then  failing  to 
act  when  called  upon  at  a  critical  time.  An  apparatus  such  as 
that  last  mentioned  must  act  every  time  the  cage  ascends,  and  so 
long  as  it  is  in  good  order  would  really  make  it  unnecessary  for 
the  engineer  to  attend  to  shutting  off  steam  before  the  cage  reaches 
the  landing.  But  this  would  impart  a  feeling  of  security  to  the 
engineer,  as  though  relieving  him  from  part  of  his  responsibility. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  all  wrong,  and  surely  prepare  the 
way  for  an  accident  sooner  or  later.  The  hoisting  engineer  must 
be  thoroughly  alive  to  his  responsibility  every  minute  while  on 
duty.  In  order  that  he  may  be  wide  awake  and  efficient,  it  may  be 
added  that  his  day's  work  should  never  exceed  eight  hours,  at  a  shaft 
where  men  are  raised  and  lowered  ;  nor,  in  fact,  at  any  shaft  where 
the  engines  are  kept  constantly  employed.  Automatic  appliances 
for  shutting  ofT  steam  should  as  a  rule  be  done  away  with  as  acci- 
dent breeders.  It  might  be  objected  that,  taking  this  view  of  the 
matter,  detaching  hooks  themselves  are  inadvisable,  but  it  is  not 
so.  A  detaching  hook  is  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  naturally 
looked  upon  as  a  last  resort.  An  engineer  would  consider  himself 
much  to  blame  if,  through  his  fault,  it  were  brought  into  action. 
For,  unless  the  hoisting  speed  be  moderate,  he  knows  that  some 
damage  is  likely  to  be  done,  even  if  the  hook  works  properly,  and 
furthermore,  if  the  speed  be  great  the  hook  will  probably  fail  to 
save  the  cage. 

Another  point  in  connection  with  the  detaching  hook  should  be 
mentioned.  When  the  rope  is  released  suddenly  under  consider- 
able speed  and  strain,  the  loose  end  is  very  likely  to  do  mischief 
as  it  lashes  over  the  head-sheave ;  and  the  engineer  out  of  regard 
for  his  own  f^afety  would  never  desire  to  see  the  hook  come  into 
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action  unless  he  had  the  side  of  a  substantial  engine  house  between 
himscirand  the  head  frame.  Still  another  consideration,  holding 
good  for  all  mechanical  appliances  not  in  constant  use,  is  that  they 
are  apt  to  become  rusted  and  stifT,  so  that  they  may  fail  when 
called  upon  to  do  their  work.  Fortunately  accidents  of  this  kind 
are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

Among  the  numerous  automatic  contrivances  for  shutting  oflT 
steam  and  applying  brakes,  there  is  really  not  one  that  is  or  can 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  high  hoisting  speeds. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  a  recent  decree  of 
the  Belgian  government,  whenever  men  are  being  hoisted  in  a 
shaft  a  capable  assistant  is  required  to  be  near  the  engineer,  to 
replace  him  in  case  of  sudden  indisposition,  and,  like  the  engineer, 
he  must  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  signals  and  working  of 
the  engine. 

Best  Means  of  Dealing  with  Over-winding.  —  There  is  a  very 
simple  method  by  which  much  may  be  done  towards  easing  the 
shock  of  an  over-wound  cage  as  it  rises  into  the  head-frame,  viz  : 
by  cushioning,  or  gradually  destroying  the  momentum  of  the  cage. 
This  may  be  accomplished  in  two  ways : 

1.  Application  to  Wire-rope  Guides.  —  The  guide  ropes,  above  the 
surface  landing,  are  encircled  by  long  powerful  spiral  springs, 
which  are  compressed  when  the  cage  rises  too  far.  The  brakes 
would  be  applied  to  stop  the  engine,  and  the  springs  stop  the 
cage.  The  surface  chairs  can  be  arranged  to  fall  out  automatically 
whenever  the  cage  passes  them,  so  that,  even  if  the  rope  were  to 
break,  the  cage  could  not  fall  down  the  shaft.  But  the  cushioning 
of  the  cage  ought  to  prevent  the  rope  from  breaking,  if  the  engine 
be  stopped. 

2.  For  Use  With  Wooden  Guides.  —  The  head-frame  is  made 
extra  stitTand  strong,  and  the  guides  are  brought  gradually  closer 
together,  beginning  at  a  point  just  above  where  the  cage  ordinarily 
Gomes  to  rest  upon  the  surface  chairs ;  that  is,  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  guides  is  diminished  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  head-frame.  As  a  result,  when  the  cage  rises  too  far,  the 
guides  bind  upon  it  tighter  and  tighter,  and  the  cage  is  brought  to 
rest  by  the  frictional  resistance  without  a  dangerous  shock.  This 
plan  is  undoubtedly  effectual,  for  the  cage  will  wedge  itself  so  tightly 
that,  even  if  the  rope  should  break,  it  cannot  fall.  It  has  been  for 
some  time  used  in  France  and  Germany,  and  has  been  proposed  in 
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this  country.  It  cannot  fail  if  the  head-frame  and  guides  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  unyielding  to  exert  an  elastic  compression  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cage  when  the  latter  rises  too  far.  There  may  be 
some  difficulty  afterwards  in  loosening  and  lowering  the  cage,  but 
it  can  be  done  by  attaching  to  the  cage  a  temporary  tackle,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling,  and  then  forcing  the  guides  apart  with  jack  screws ; 
or,  a  section  of  the  guides  on  each  side  of  the  cage  may  be  cut  out 
without  doing  much  damage. 

In  conclusion,  aside  from  the  arrangements  just  described,  the 
best  means  to  prevent  over>winding  are:  (I)  To  keep  the  hoisting 
engine  and  attachments  in  thorough  order.  (2)  To  employ 
competent,  careful  hoisting  engineers.  (3)  To  build  the  head- 
frame  high  enough  to  allow  a  fair  amount  of  clearance  from  the 
surface  landing  to  the  sheaves. 


CHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF  CANE  SUGAR  FACTORIES. 
By  WILLIAM  D.  HORNE,  Ph.D. 

The  following  notes  are  intended  to  afford  a  uniform  method  of 
chemical  control  of  cane  sugar  factories  working  under  diverse 
conditions. 

The  methods  described  have  been  compiled  from  the  official 
methods  employed  in  Java  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  well  as 
from  the  experience  of  the  writer  and  his  collaborators  in  this  field. 

Some  of  the  methods  in  use  still  require  elaboration  and  perfect- 
ing, and  it  is  desired  that  any  improvements  in  method  that  can  be 
suggested,  niien  working  along  these  lines,  shall  be  indicated  to 
the  central  office. 

For  convenience  in  work  the  following  notes  have  been  grouped 
under  the  five  general  heads  of  Standardizing  Apparatus,  etc., 
Measurements,  Sampling,  Analyses  and  Calculations. 

Standardizing  Apparatus. 

Balances  and  Weigkls.  —  See  that  the  balance  arms  are  of  equal 

length  by  balancing  weights  against  each  other  and  then  changing 

them  to  the  opposite  pans,  where  they  should  again  balance  each 

other.    An  analytical  balance  should  be  sensitive  to  one  tenth  of 
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a  milligram.    A  sugar  balance  should  be  sensitive  to  five  milli- 
grams. 

The  weights  must  be  standardized  gainst  properly  certified 
standard  weights  and  must  be  in  correct  relation  to  each  other. 

Brix  Spindles  are  to  be  checked  by  means  of  a  pycnometer,  get- 
ting the  specific  gravity  of  sugar  or  molasses  solutions  at  difTerent 
densities. 

^„                         wt.  of  sugar  sol.  at  t°  C. 
Sp.gr.at^C.— --— = — ..  ,-.  ^  .o/^- 

wt.  of  water  at  17.5    C.X \\  y^  p=: 75-?^ 

'  '  wL  I  c.c.  H,0@  17.5°  C. 

Su£ar  Flasis  must  all  be  standardized  to  be  in  accord  with  the 

polariscope  used.     This  generally  requires  flasks  holding  100  gm, 

of  water  at  17%°  C    Standardize  a   100  c.c.  pippette  to  deliver 

this  amount,  and  standardize  all  flasks  by  this. 

To  find  the  weight  of  water  at  f^  C.  which  shall  have  the  same 

volume  (100  C.C.)  as  too  gm.  at  17^°  C.  multiply  loo'gm.  by 

density  of  water  at  f  C. 

density  of  water  at  lj\°  C. 

PfdarUcopes  must  be  set  to  be  correct  at  zero  and  the  deviations 
from  the  correct  readings  at  several  points  on  the  scale  between 
zero  and  lOO  noted  and  allowance  made  for  any  such  error  in  each 
reading  made.  The  scale  is  to  be  checked  by  standard  quartz 
plates  and  by  solutions  of  sugar  of  known  purity. 

Polamatian  Tudes  should  be  tested  as  to  length  by  means  of 
standard  metal  tubes  of  100  and  200  mm.  length,  respectively.  Cover 
glasses  should  be  tested  to  see  that  they  are  not  optically  active. 

Quartz  Mates  for  standardizing  the  polariscopes  should  be  com- 
pared annually  with  standard  plates. 

Thermometers  should  be  compared  with  a  standard  thermometer 
which  has  been  officially  corrected. 

Water  Meters  should  be  standardized  by  weighng  a  quantity  of 
water  passed  through. 

Tank  Contents  can  be  most  accurately  determined  by  filling  from 
a  barrel  placed  on  a  platform  scale,  weighing  all  water  admitted 
and  making  a  correction  for  temperature. 

M  EA  SUHEM  E  NTS, 

Cane.  —  Weigh  in  cars  or  carts  before  bringing  to  the  crusher. 
At  the  end  of  the  day's  run  subtract  cane  weighed  but  not  crushed 
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from  total  cane  weighed  plus  whatever  was  carried  forward  from 
preceding  day.  At  the  end  of  the  week's  run  grind  everything 
that  has  been  weighed.  Weigh  ttie  trash  in  one  carload  of  cane 
once  a  week  to  determine  the  per  cent,  of  trash  in  cane ;  or,  if 
practicable,  collect  all  the  trash  from  cars  and  weigh  daily. 

Juice.  —  Weigh,  if  possible,  the  mixed  juice.  Otherwise  meas- 
ure in  tanks  of  known  capacity.  This  capacity  is  to  be  proved  by 
filling  with  barrels  of  water  weighed  at  a  known  and  constant  tem- 
perature up  to  an  overflow  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter  or  until  a 
float  with  index  above  points  to  a  certain  height.  The  overRow  is 
better.  Take  the  temperature  and  a  sample  of  each  tankful. 
Make  allowance  for  air  volume  in  juice  and  for  any  precipitate  of 
lime  or  other  solids. 

Bagasse.  —  Once  a  week  or  once  a  month  weigh  all  the  bagasse 
yielded  from  a  trial  batch  of  about  ten  tons  of  cane. 

Water  of  Maceration Measure  in  measuring  tanks  or  through 

a  water  meter,  applying  such  correction  to  the  meter  as  a  trial  by 
weight  might  indicate,  as  well  as  a  temperature  correction.  Or 
calculate  from  Brix  of  dilute  juice  and  Brix  of  first  mill  juice  to  find 
water  of  dilution. 

h-ess  Cake.  —  Weigh  a  cake  from  each  end  and  from  the  center 
of  a  filter  press  daily  ;  or  weigh  the  entire  cake  from  several  presses 
daily.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  fairly  representative 
cakes  and  pressfuls. 

Condensing  Water.  —  The  amount  passed  through  the  condensers 
daily  should  be  calculated  from  the  work  of  the  pumps,  or  meter 
or  otherwise. 

Molasses.  —  Weigh  when  shipping.  Measure  volume  as  it  is 
obtained  in  the  factory  in  tanks.  Take  density  with  hydrometer 
standardized  against  a  pycnometer,  making  temperature  correction 
both  in  measuring  its  volume  and  in  taking  its  densi^. 

Sugars.  —  Weigh  in  bags  as  packed,  deducting  tare  weight  of 
bags. 

Sampling. 

Cane.  —  Select  two  or  more  canes  from  each  car.  From  the 
canes  cut  central  pieces  extending  from  the  center  of  one  joint  to 
the  center  of  the  next,  using  equal  numbers  of  canes  cut  respec- 
tively from  the  bottom,  middle  and  top  canes  as  they  grew.  These 
short  sections,  each  containing  one  joint  in  its  center,  are  to  be 
split  with  a  knife  and  either  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  each  used . 
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/utce.  —  A  continuous  sample  should  be  taken  ifpossible.  Other- 
wise take  an  hourly  sample  of  mixed  juice,  and  where  maceration 
water  is  added  take  in  addition  a  sample  of  the  juice  coming  from 
the  crusher  and  first  mill  combined.  Take  each  hour  2  oz.  of 
juice,  putting  it  into  a  32-oz.  bottle  containing  about  10  gm.  of 
anhydrous  lead  subacetate  *  in  powder  form.  Take  another 
similar  sample  for  Brix,  preserving  with  8  drops  of  formalde- 
hyde. 

Bagasse.  —  Put  successive  handfuls  from  diiTerent  points  across 
the  face  of  the  last  roll  into  a  weighed  can  with  a  tightly  fitting 
cover.  500  or  1,000  grams  should  be  taken  thus,  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Press  Cake.  —  From  every  press  samples  of  the  cake  should  be 
taken  from  the  middle  and  both  ends  by  means  of  a  circular  cutting 
die  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  disks  of  cake  should  be  taken 
from  the  center  and  from  points  four  to  six  inches  from  the  corners. 
Sugars.  —  Sample  every  two  hours,  several  bags,  keeping  in 
closed  box  for  testing  twice  daily.  Also  take  a  sample  from  live 
or  more  bags  in  each  strike  for  polarization. 

Molasses.  —  From  each  strike  a  sample  should  be  taken  when 
the  strike  is  half  purged.  A  run  sample  should  be  prepared  from 
a  mixture  of  proportional  parts  from  all  the  strkes  of  that  run. 

Meladura.  —  Take  a  portion  from  each  tank  or  hourly  samples 
of  2  oz.  and  introduce  into  a  33-oz.  bottle  containing  ten  grams 
dry  lead  subacetate.     Test  every  twelve  hours. 

Magmas.  —  Take  a  sample  from  each  strike.  If  it  is  impossible 
to  test  all  the  magmas  individually  make  twenty-four-hour  compo- 
site samples  of  100  gm.  of  magma  from  each  pan,  keeping  dif- 
ferent grades  separate,  Keep  covered  and  mix  well  before 
analyzing. 

Entrainment.  —  Take  hourly  samples  of  500  c.c.  each  of  conden- 
sation water  from  each  pan  and  each  multiple  effect.  At  the  end 
of  six  hours  evaporate  2,ooo  gm.  down  to  100  gm.  in  a  broad  flat 
pan  over  a  water  bath  and  analyze.  The  condensing  water  before 
entering  the  condenser  must  also  be  examined  similarly.  This  is 
aa  investigation  only  to  be  made  when  the  alpha-napthol  test  has 
indicated  the  presence  in  the  condensation  waters  of  appreciable 
amounts  of  sugar. 


*  Made  by  the  Baker  and  AdamsoD  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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Anal^sbs. 

Cane.  —  Determine  fiber  only.  Weigh  about  i  kilogram  of  the 
sample  pieces,  crush  in  small  mill  to  extract  about  720  gm.  of  juice. 
Weigh  the  bagasse  after  chopping  into  small  pieces  and  mixing 
thoroughly  ;  weigh  out  4  or  s  gm.  and  after  comnninutiag  finely 
extract  by  water  under  pressure,  first  cold  then  hot.  This  can  be 
done  very  conveniently  in  the  following  manner:  A  burette  tube 
is  arranged  to  pass  vertically  through  rubber  stoppers  closing  the 
ends  of  a  fifteen-inch  glass  cylinder  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
easily  made  by  cutting  the  foot  off  of  an  ordinary  cylinder  such  as 
is  used  in  talcing  the  density  of  solution.  A  quarter-inch  brass 
tube  also  issues  from  the  bottom  stopper,  passes  outward  and 
upward  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  for  two  or  three  inches, 
then  straight  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  large  cylinder,  then 
across  and  down  through  the  upper  stopper  two  or  three  inches 
into  the  large  cylinder.  The  large  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  to 
a  level  an  inch  above  the  bottom  of  this  tube.  A  Bunsen  burner 
or  other  fiame  is  placed  under  this  outer  tube  at  the  bottom  of  its 
upright  portion  and  thus  gradually  heats  the  water  in  the  outer 
tube.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  heating  tube  is  a  X  connection 
for  withdrawing  the  air  before  operating.  A  thermometer  passes 
through  the  upper  stopper  and  its  bulb  is  placed  by  the  middle  of 
the  charge  of  bagasse  to  be  extracted,  which  rests  on  a  cotton  or 
other  suitable  plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  burette.  Another  plug  is 
placed  above  the  charge  and  water  is  admitted  from  a  reservoir 
above  to  the  burette.  It  passes  out  below  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube,  which  is  brought  up  in  goose-neck  fashion  to  a  point  above 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  charge,  and  thence  passes  down  again  to 
the  bottom  level,  where  it  is  closed  by  a  compression  cock. 

To  operate  the  apparatus  allow  water  to  flow  slowly  down  the 
burette  tube  until  the  charge  is  covered  and  water  overflows  from 
the  rubber  tube.  Regulate  the  flow  by  means  of  the  compression 
cock  so  that  about  100  c.c.  will  flow  o&  in  ten  minutes.  After 
working  ten  minutes  place  a  small  flame  under  the  heating  tube  so 
that  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  will  rise  to 
65°  C.  in  ten  minutes  more  and  keep  it  so  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  increase  the  heat  so  that  the  water  in  the  heating  tube  will 
boil  in  ten  minutes  more  and  keep  the  extractor  running  until  no 
more  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  Turn  the  apparatus  upside 
down;  wash  out  the  charge  into  a  filter  and  dry  the  fiber  to  a  con- 
stant weight  in  a  water-jacketed  air  bath. 
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Jvice. —  Strain  through  a  cone  of  fine  brass  or  copper  sieving  and 
allow  air  bubbles  to  separate.  Take  the  density  with  a  Brix  spin- 
dle including  a  thermometer  made  in  the  spindle  and  provided  with 
a  multiple  temperature  correction  scale.*  For  the  polarization  add 
to  an  unmeasured  quantity  of  the  juice  sufficient  dry  lead  sub- 
acetate  to  clarify,  avoiding  an  excess,  mix,  filter  and  polarize.  The 
per  cent,  of  sucrose  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  Schmitz's 
tables  and  dividing  the  result  there  found  by  1,1,  The  purity  may 
be  found  (i)  by  Home's  tables,  given  in  Spencer's  new  edition  of 
his  "  Handbook  for  Cane  Sugar  Manufacturers,"  p,  314 ;  or  (2)  by 
multiplying  the  polarization  by  the  factor  corrcspondmg  to  the 
Brix,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  26.04S  by  the  product  of  the 
Brix  by  the  corresponding  specific  gravity;  or  {3)  by  dividing  the 
percentage  of  sugar  found  by  the  Brix  and  multiplying  by  lOO. 

Glucose  is  determined  in  a  portion  of  the  original  samples. 
Weigh  20  gm.,  add  lead  subacetate  to  clarify,  make  up  lOO  c.c.  and 
filter.  To  50  C.C.  of  the  filtrate  (—  lo  gm.)  add  lo  c,c.  double 
normal  potassium  oxalate  solution,  make  up  to  100  c.c,  and  filter. 
Use  this  solution  for  volumetric  titration  of  10  c.c.  of  mixed  Fchling 
solution  and  40  cc.  of  water,  using  potassium  ferrocyanide  and 
acetic  acid  for  the  end  reaction. 

Bagasse.  —  Put  50  gm.  bagasse  into  a  tared  flask  having  a  neck 
1%  inches  in  diameter  with  450  gm,  water  (containing  5  cc.  of 
five  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution)  and  boil  gently  for  i  hour 
with  reflux  condenser.  A  glass  tube  about  30  inches  long  and  % 
inch  in  diameter  extending  vertically  through  the  stopper  of  the 
flask  answers  the  purpose.  Make  up  to  the  original  weight,  shake 
frequently,  cool  and  filter,  clarify  the  filtrate  with  dry  subacetate  of 
lead,  filter  and  polarize. 

Pol.  X  260.48  X  (500  —  gm.  fiber  in  50  gm.  bagasse) 
100  X  Sp,  Gr.  X  500 

=  per  cent,  sucrose  in  bagasse. 
Pol.  X  .26048  X  {1,000  —  2  fiber) 
100  X  Sp,  Gr, 

=  per  cent,  sucrose  in  bagasse. 

To  obtain  the  Brix  extract  a  sample  without  adding  sodium  car- 
bonate, coot,  filter  and  obtain  Brix  with  spindle  or  preferably  with 
Westphal  balance.     To  obtain  the  purity  of  the  residual  juice  in 

■Made  b;  A,  A.  Weissc  &  Co.,  684  Park  AicDue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
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bagasse  divide  the  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  extract  by  its  Brix  and 
and  multiply  by  lOO.     The  per  cent,  sugar  in  the  extract  equals 

Pol.  X  26.048 
100  X  Sp.  Gr. 

using  the  dry  lead  to  clarify. 

Fiber  can  be  determined  on  three  grams  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  cane. 

Syrups.  —  The  Brix  is  taken  directly.  Then  weigh  off  26.048 
gms.,  make  up  100  cc,  clarify  with  dry  lead  subacetate,  filter  and 
polarize.  The  purity  is  calculated  by  dividing  100  times  the 
polarization  by  the  Brix.  Or  the  syrup  can  be  diluted  without 
weighing  to  about  15  or  16  Brix  and  tested  by  Casamajor's  method. 

Magmas.  —  For  moisture,  weigh  lOO  grammes  and  add  400  gm. 
of  water.  Take  the  Brix  and  multiply  by  5.  lOO  —  solids  thus 
obtained  e=  water.  The  results,  while  not  strictly  correct,  are  still 
perfectly  comparable,  and  serve  to  control  the  work. 

Molasses.  —  Weigh  300  gm.  molasses,  add  300  gm.  water. 
Take  Brix  and  multiply  by  2.  Make  up  26048  gms.  to  100  c-c. 
using  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  and  alumina  cream  to  clarify. 
Withdraw  50  cc,  of  this  solution,  add  to  it  acetic  acid  to  produce  a 
neutral  or  slightly  acid  reaction,  make  up  to  55  cc,  polarize  this 
and  multiply  by  2.2,  For  glucose  take  19.2  cc  of  the  original 
lead  filtrate,  containing  2%  gm.  molasses,  dilute,  with  addition 
of  potassium  oxalate,  to  100  cc  and  filter.  Take  40  cc.  of  this 
(=1  gm,  molasses)  dilute  to  too  cc  and  titrate  as  above.  For 
moisture  weigh  off  i  gm.  of  the  original  molasses  into  a  three- 
inch  flat-bottomed  dish  about  ^  inch  high  containing  a  glass 
rod,  dissolve  in  water  and  add  about  30  gm.  ignited  quartz,  sand 
weighed  exactly.  Evaporate  with  frequent  stirring  on  open  water- 
bath  until  it  appears  to  be  dry,  which  should  be  in  thirty  min- 
utes. Then  dry  to  constant  weight  in  a  water-jacketed  air-bath, 
which  should  not  require  over  two  hours. 

For  ash,  weigh  2  gm.  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish, add  sixteen 
drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  ignite  gently  to  a  fluffy  ash,  cool, 
add  two  to  four  drops  sulphuric  acid,  ignite  and  weigh.     Multiply 

by  tV- 

The  remainder,  after  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  water,  sucrose, 
glucose  and  ash  from  lOO  can  be  reported  as  organic  non-sugar. 
Sugars.  —  Determine  moisture  in  2  gm.  portion  drying  first  for 
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one  hair  hour  on  opsn  bath  and  then  until  constant  in  a  water- 
jacketed  air-bath.  Sucrose  is  to  be  determined  by  the  present 
ofEcial  method  of  dissolving  26,048  gm.  in  water  clarifying  with 
solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  and  alumina  cream,  making  up  to 
100  c.c.  filtering  and  polarizing.  Glucose  is  to  be  determined  in 
the  clarified  portion  used  for  polarizing.  19.2  c.c.  of  the  filtrate, 
representing  5  gm.  of  the  sugar,  or  some  multiple  of  this  quantity 
is  used,  the  excess  of  lead,  if  any  be  present,  is  precipitated  by 
potassium  oxalate,  the  whole  nnade  up  to  lOb  cc,  filtered,  and  the 
glucose  determined  volumetrically  with  Fehling  solution.  Deter- 
mine  ash  as  above,  in  molasses. 

I^ss  Cake.  —  Thoroughly  mash  and  mix  discs  of  calce,  weigh 
off  25  gm.,  mix  into  a  thin  batter  with  water,  add  solution  of  lead 
subacetate  to  clarify,  make  up  to  200  c.c,  filter,  polarize  and  mul- 
tiply by  2.  For  moisture  weigh  5  gm.  in  ^flat-bottomed  dish,  dry 
OQ  an  open  water-bath  and  finish  in  a  water-jacketed  air-bath. 

CondemaHon  Water.  —  Weigh  2,cx>0  gm,  in  a  shallow,  flat-bot- 
tomed evaporator,  like  a  tin  milk  pan,  evaporate  down  to  100  gm., 
clarify  with  dry  lead  subacetate  and  polarize. 

Pol.  X  26.048 

Per  cent,  sucrose  —  -      — -      ~ , 

100  X  Sp.  Gr.  X  20 

Srwtr  Water.  —  Collect  hourly  and  preserve  in  a  bottle  contain- 
ing lormaldehyde.  Twice  a  day  polarize  a  sample,  clarifying  with 
dry  lead  subacetate. 

Pol.  X  26.048 

Per  cent,  sucrose  =  c-      ,-   ■ 

100  X  Sp.  Gr. 

Calculations. 

Cubic  feet  of  water  x  pounds  per  cubic  foot  at  average  temper- 
ature =  pounds  of  water  used. 

Cubic  feet  of  juice  x  pounds  per  cubic  foot  at  average  Brix  cor- 
rected for  temperature  =  pounds  of  juice,  undiluted  or  diluted. 

100  weight  of  juice  -^  weight  of  cane  —  juice  per  cent.  cane. 

100 (Brix  undiluted  juice  —  Brix  diluted  juice) 
Brix  undiluted  juice. 

—  dilution  water  per  cent,  dilute  juice. 

Dilute  juice  per  cent,  cane  x  per  cent,  dilution  water  in  dilute 
juice  K  dilution  water  per  cent.  cane. 
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Dilute  juice  per  cent,  cane  —  dilution  water  per  cent,  cane  —  un- 
diluted juice,  per  cent,  cane,  called  "  Extraction."     Or 

Bx.  dil,  j.        wt.  dil.  j.  v  loo  ,.,   . 

>^ v;,— :-  X ^ "■  undil.  J,  per  cent,  cane 

Bx.  undil.  j,  wt,  cane  '   ' 

=  "  Extraction." 

When  maceration  is  employed  find  the  Brix  of  the  mixed  undi- 
luted juice  from  the  Brix  of  the  juice  from  the  crusher  and  first  mill 
combined,  by  multiplying  by  the  factor 

Brix  of  mixed  juice 
Brix  of  1st  mill  juice 
obtained  when  not  macerating. 

Dilute  j.  per  cent,  cane  x  sucrose  in  dil.  j.  =  sucrose  in  juice,  per 
cent.  cane. 

100  —  Extraction  —  bagasse,  per  cent.  cane. 

Sucrose  in  juice  per  cent,  cane,  plus  sucrose  in  Bagasse  per  cent, 
cane  «  per  cent,  sucrose  in  cane. 

loo  wt.  water  used  -t-  wt.  cane  =  maceration  per  cent.  cane. 
Dilution  per  cent  cane 

{Bx.  dil.  juice    )  ,.,        .  . 

I  —  i,-      -,.,.-.     }x  wt.  dilute  juice  x  lOO 
Bx.  undil.  juice  I 

weight  cane 
Per  cent,  of  water  of  maceration  which  goes  into  dilute  juice 
(  Brix  dil,  juice 


Brix  undil.  jui 


>x  weight  of  dilute  juice  X  lOO 


weight  of  water  used 

100  —  this  per  cent.  =  the  per  cent,  of  maceration  water  remain- 
ing in  th    Bagasse. 

The  effect  of  macerating  may  be  studied  by  the  following 
formulas  when  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  or  measure  the  maceration 
water  put  on  the  cane.  Let  "  normal  juice  "  be  understood  as  the 
juice  it  occurs  in  the  cane.  "Undiluted  juice"  or  "mixed 
juice  "  is  that  coming  from  the  mills  without  admixture  of  water. 
"  Dilute  juice"  is  that  containing  water.  "  Residual  juice,"  that 
remaining  in  the  Bagasse.  "  Maceration  water"  is  the  entire 
amount  put  on;  "dilution  water"  is  that  passing  off  with  the 
juice ;   "  absorbed   water "   is    that   remaining    in    the    Bagasse. 
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"  Bagasse  "  is  the  fibrous  mass  as  it  passes  Trom  the  last  mill  con- 
taiaiag  such  amounts  of  proximate  constituents  as  the  treatment 
may  have  left  in  it. 

Given  the  weight  of  cane  ground,  a ; 

Weight  of  dilute  juice,  //; 

Brix  of  undiluted  juice,  d ;  diluted  juice,  c ; 

Per  cent,  fiber  in  Bagasse  without  maceration,  d ; 

Per  cent,  fiber  in  Bagasse  with  maceration,  e ; 

Per  cent,  water  in  Bagasse  without  maceration,/; 

Per  cent,  water  in  Bagasse  with  maceration,^; 

Dilution  per  cent,  cane  = -   —    -  ■ 

This  gives  the  pounds  of  maceration  water  going  into  the  juice. 
Absorbed  water  in  macerated  I 
Bagasse,  per  cent,  cane        J 

e      per  cent.  Bagasse  oft  cane 

-■«--^x  3  X F3sr- 

This  gives  the  pounds  of  maceration  water  remaining  in  the 
Bagasse.  The  sum  of  these  two  =  water  of  maceration,  per  cent, 
cane. 

The  per  cent,  of  Bagasse  on  cane  may  be  found  by  subtracting 
from  100  the  per  cent,  of  undiluted  juice,  whether  this  be  obtained 
directly  or  through  calculation  from  the  diluted  juice. 

Efficiency  of  Saturation.  —  Find  the  tons  of  Rbcr,  juice  and  water 
entering  and  leaving  a  set  of  rolls.  (Tons  water  by  meter.)  Get 
the  juice  lemaining  in  Bagasse  per  cent,  juice  entering  >»  a. 

fjet  water  remaining  in  Bagasse  per  cent,  water  entering -b^. 
100^  -f-  a  =  efHciency  of  saturation ;  that  is  the  degree  to  which 
water  has  become  thoroughly  mixed  with  juice  in  the  cane. 
\ield  of  Sucrose  from  magma  or  other  sources,  on  dry  basis. 

100  purity  massecuite  —  purity  molasses 

purity  sugar  —  purity  molasses 

If  the  yield  of  moist  sugar  from  moist  massecuite,  meladura  or 

,,  . Brix  massecuite 

other  source  be  required  multiply  this  value  by-„.-      , 

^  "^  '  ■"     Bnx  of  sugar 
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Yield  of  sugars  per  cent,  sucrose  ia  juice 
lOO  wt.  sugars 


wt.  j.  X  per  cents 
Sucrose  recovered  per  cent,  sucrose  in  cane 

ioo(wt.  sug.  X  pol,  +  wt.  mol.  X  pol.) 
wt.  cane  x  pol. 
Also  applicable  to  sucrose  in  all   other  products,  as  Bagasse, 
press  cake,  molasses,  etc. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDEX  FOSSILS. 
By  AMADEUS  W.  GKABAU  anu  HERVEY  WOODBURN  SHIMER.* 

Introduction. 

Fossils  are  the  remains  of  animals  or  plants,  or  the  direct  record 
of  their  presence,  preserved  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  They  are  the  only  reliable  means 
by  which  the  age  of  any  geologic  formation  can  be  determined, 
and,  as  such,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  geologists  deal- 
ing with  the  non-igneous  rocks.  Not  all  fossils  are  equally  good 
indices  of  the  age  of  the  formation  in  which  they  occur,  for  some 
are  of  very  great  vertical,  and  others  of  very  limited  horizontal  dis. 
tribution.  It  is  evident  that  neither  will  serve  as  a  good  index 
type.  The  best  index  fossils  are  those  which  combine  a  wide  hor- 
izontal with  a  limited  vertical  distribution,  such  as  the  graptoHtes 
or  the  ammonites. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  precise  the  required 
identiti cation  of  a  horizon  the  more  limited  must  be  the  range  of 
the  fossil  or  fossils  which  are  relied  upon  to  indicate  that  age- 
Thus  while  trilobites  as  a  class  may  be  relied  upon  as  indicators  of 
Palaeozoic  age,  being  unknown  above  this,  a  certain  group  of  trilo- 
bites alone  will  serve  to  indicate  Cambric  age,  while  a  genus  {OUn- 
ellus,  or  Paradoxides)  serves  to  indicate  the  lower  or  middle  Cam- 
bric respectively.    Furthermore,  a  certain  group  of  species  of  Para- 

*  This  work  will  be  issued  in  installments  in  successive  nambertof  Ihe  Quartbrlv. 
Copyrighted  1906  by  A.  W.  Grabau  and  H.  W.  Shimer. 
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doxides,  as  for  example  the  species  of  the  P.  ileminkus  type,  serve 
to  indicate  a  certain  horizon  in  the  Middle  Cambric. 

It  often  happens  that  the  fossils  of  a  certain  formation  in  a  given 
region  include  no  species  of  a  restricted  type,  such  as  would  indi- 
cate the  exact  equivalency  of  this  formation  with  the  ascertained 
horizon  characterized  by  such  a  species  in  the  type  section. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  formation  in  question  by  its  assemblage  of  animal  remains 
OT  fauna  or  the  assemblage  of  plant  remains  or  flora. 

For  example  we  may  assume  twenty  species  of  organisms  rang- 
ing through  five  formations,  A  to  E,  in  the  type  section,  as  shown 
in  Ae  annexed  diagram.  It  is  evident  that  species  12  to  16  are 
the  special  indices  of  the  formations  E  to  A,  respectively.  We 
will  now  assume  that  a  formation  in  another,  not  too  isi  re* 
moved,  r^ion,  contains  none  of  these  but  has  the  following  species 
generally  abundantly  represented:  2,  3,  6,  8,  17,  18,  19,  while 
more  rarely  represented  are:  i,  5  and  10.  It  is  clear  that  this  as- 
semblage or  fauna  is  most  like  that  of  formation  Coi  the  type  sec- 
tion, even  though  species  14,  the  special  index  species  of  that  for- 
mation, is  wanting. 
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Influence  of  the  Character  of  the  Bottom  and  Sediment. —  In  the 
above  illustration,  the  application  is  most  reliable  if  the  character 
of  the  sediment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  type  section,  indicating 
similar  conditions  of  existence.  It  is  well  known  that  with  the 
change  in  sedimentation  occurs  a  change  in  fauna,  whole  classes 
of  organisms  disappearing  and  new  ones  appearing.  Thus  nothing 
can  be  more  distinct  than  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Beekmantown 
horizon  of  some  parts  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  with  their  trilobites, 
cephalopods  arid  gastropods,  and  the  black  shales  of  the  same  age 
in  the  Hudson  Valley,  which  contain  only  graptolites.  It  thus 
becomes  necessary  that  the  fossils  of  the  formations  of  the  type 
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section  should  be  determined  for  the  different  phases  of  occurrence. 
Thi»  is  necessary  because  each  formation  has  normally  an  off-shore 
or  pure  water  (generally  calcareous)  facies  and  a  shore  facies  con- 
sisting commonly  of  quartz  sands  or  even  conglomerates,  while 
between  these  two  are  various  transition  facies.  •  Furthermore 
a  marine  formation  may  in  another  region  be  largely  represented 
by  a  continental  formation,  (.  e.,  a  lake,  river,  or  wind  deposited 
formation.  Examples  of  such  more  or  less  equivalent  marine  and 
non-marine  formations  are  the  Chemung  and  Catskill,  the  Pierre 
and  Belly  River,  and  the  marine  Tertiaries  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coasts  and  the  non-marine  Tertiaries  of  the  plains  and  Great 
Basin  region,  t 

jy^es  of  Fossils.  —  Four  types  of  fossils  may  be  recognized, 
namtly  :  (i)  Actual  remains  and  their  impressions;  (2)  trails  and 
tracks  made  by  organisms  in  transit,  and  burrows;  (3)  artifidal 
structures ;  (4)  coprolites, 

I.  Actual  Remaitts. — Generally  only  the  hard  parts  of  animals 
will  be  preserved  but  occasionally  the  fleshy  parts  also  remain. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  mammoths  and  other  animals  preserved 
in  Siberian  ice  and  the  Tertiary  insects  of  the  amber  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  hard  parts  most  readily  preserved  are 
the  bones  of  vertebrates,  the  plates  and  spines  of  the  external 
armor  of  fist^es  and  reptiles,  the  exoskeleton  of  Crustacea,  the 
plated  armor  or  test  of  echinoderms,  the  shells  of  mollusks  and 
brachiopods,  the  "  coral  "  structures  of  Bryozoa,  corals,  and  hydro- 
corallines,  and  the  shells  of  Protozoa.  The  horny  covering  of  hy- 
droids  is  also  more  resistant  than  other  soft  animal  tissue  and  is 
commonly  preserved  in  the  form  of  carbonaceous  films.  Plant 
tissue  is  more  readily  preserved  than  animal  tissue ;  especially  is 
this  true  of  wood,  which  is  commonly  preserved  by  being  vari- 
ously impregnated  or  replaced. 

Molds  and  Casts Frequently  the  actual  remains  of  the  oi^an- 

ism  decays  or  is  dissolved,  leaving  only  a  mold  behind;  when  the 
structure  was  hollow,  as  in  the  case  of  shells,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal molds  (the  latter  often  called  casts]  remain.  Occasionally, 
by  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  mold,  a  cast  of  the  ori- 

*  The  ptinciplea  here  touched  upon  are  fully  ireUed  in  iheforthcoraing  "  PtiDtdples 
of  Slraligraphy  "  by  the  senior  aulhor. 

t  See  the  table  of  formations  iu  the   appendix  (published  with  the  list  iiutalt- 
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ginal  shell  is  produced.     In  the  study  of  molds  artificial  casts  must 
frequently  be  made.* 

2.  Trails,  Tracks  and  Burrows.  —  Foot-prints  of  vertebrates  on 
soft  mud  or  sand  and  trails  of  worms,  mollusks,  or  Crustacea  are  olten 
preserved.  Here  no  part  of  the  animal  remains,  nor  is  this  the  only 
impression  made  by  the  animal,  as  in  case  of  the  molds  of  a  shell. 
Burrows  of  worms  or  other  animals  are  more  or  less  permanent 
homes,  and  are  often  reenforced  by  walls  made  of  agglutinated  sand 
particles.  They  then  partake  of  the  character  of  artificial  struc- 
tures, and  they  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  classes 
2  and  3. 

3.  ArHJicitU  Structures.  —  Here  belong  the  tubes  built  of  agglu- 
tinated sand  grains  by  worms,  the  "  shells  "  built  of  similar  foreign 
particles  by  many  Foraminifera,  and  more  especially  the  imple- 
ments, habitations  and  other  structures  left  by  primitive  man  in  the 
later  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  well  as  the  structures  buried  in 
historic  times. 

4.  Coproliies.  —  The  excrements  of  many  animals  are  character- 
istic, serving  to  determine  their  presence  in  the  formation  in  ques- 
tion. Typical  examples  of  these  are  the  coprolites  of  Jurassic  and 
Cretacic  reptiles. 

Mode  of   pRESERVATION.f 

Under  this  heading  we  need  to  consider  only  the  preservation  of 
the  actual  remains  (hard  parts)  of  animals  and  plants. 

Burial  and  Removal  of  Organic  Matter.  —  The  first  step  in  fos- 
silization  is  of  course  burial,  for  without  that  even  the  hard  parts 
will  soon  be  destroyed.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  disappear- 
ance, largely  through  decay,  of  the  bones  of  the  American  bison, 
which  were  left  unburied  in  countless  numbers  on  the  western 
plains.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  annual  decay  of  the  fallen 
leaves.  After  burial  the  organic  tissue  which  forms  the  frame- 
work of  all  hard  animal  structures  is  removed  by  decay,  thus  ren- 
dering the  remains  more  or  less  porous.  This  is  well  seen  when  a 
fresh  bone  is  compared  with  one  buried  for  some  time.  Tertiary 
shells  often  show  the  porosity  due  to  the  removal  of  the  organic 
framework.  This  porosity  is  indicated  by  adhesion  to  the  tongue, 
to  the  touch  of  which  fresh  shells  feel  perfectly  smooth. 
Infiltration.  —  Sooner  or  later  the  pores  left  by  the  reiiioval  of 

*For  procesKs  of  making  tbese  see  appeodix. 

tFora  foil  discussion  of  tfais  see  Grabau,  A.  W.,  "  Prindplei  of  Stratigrapfay. " 
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the  oi^anic  matter  are  infiltrated  with  lime,  silica  or  other  mineral 
matter,  the  organism  thus  becoming  completely  petrified  or  turned 
to  stone.  When  silica  infiltrates  it  tends  to  replace  the  original 
lime  of  the  fossil ,  and  in  the  end  completely  silicify  it.  Such  silic- 
tfication  is  commonly  indicated  by  the  formation  of  "  Beekite 
rings,"  numerous  small  rings  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  shell 
or  coral,  and  having  at  their  centers  a  tubercle  of  silica.  Silictfied 
fossils  commonly  weather  out  in  relief  (though  this  is  true  also  of 
calcified  fossils],  and  they  may  be  separated  from  calcareous  rock 
matrix  by  acid,  Silicification  commonly  destroys  the  minute 
structure  of  the  oi^anism  while  preserving  its  form.  Many  other 
mine/als  replace  organisms,  most  common  next  to  silica  being 
iron  pyrites.  Wood  may  be  partially  or  wholly  silicified.  In 
the  first  case  the  silica  merely  fills  the  cells  and  ducts,  while  in 
the  second  case  the  woody  tissue  is  also  replaced.  Leaves  may 
leave  a  picture  of  themselves  in  precipitated  iron  oxide,  or  they 
may  be  replaced  by  various  minerals,  or  merely  remain  behind  as 
a  film  of  carbon. 

Distortion  often  results  from  silicification,  while  crystallization 
frequently  accompanies  calcification,  especially  among  the  echi- 
noderms. 

Mechanical  Deformation.  —  When  rocks  ha/e  suffered  compres- 
sion, fossils  are  commonly  distorted.  When  the  pressure  is  ver- 
tical the  fossils  arc  flattened  out.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
undisturbed  shales,  where  the  compression  of  the  beds,  through 
pressure  of  overlying  rocks,  flattens  out  the  shells,  which  in  inter- 
calated limestones  or  sandstones  retain  their  normal  form  and  ro- 
tundity. Where  lateral  compression  has  affected  the  strata  various 
distortions  result,  which  often  may  make  the  determination  of  the 
fossil  a  matter  of  dif^culty.  Brachiopod  shells  may  in  this  way  be 
made  to  resemble  pelecypod  shells. 

The  Naming  of  Fossils. 
Each  fossil  is  designated  by  a  binomial  term,  the  first  part  of 
-which  is  the  generic  and  the  second  the  specific  name.  Generic 
names  are  written  with  an  initial  capital  letter,  specific  names  always 
^begin  with  a  small  letter,  even  if  derived  from  proper  names. 
Thus  Heliopkyllum  halli  is  correct,  while  HeliophyUum  Halli  is  in- 
correct. The  ending  of  the  specific  name  (except  nouns)  must  cor- 
respond to  the  gender  of  the  generic  name.     The  common  endings 
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are  us,  a,um,ox  is, is,  e,  for  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter  gender, 
respectively.  Specific  names  derived  from  proper  nouns  remain 
the  same  for  all  genders  and  commonly  terminate  in  i.  The  Greek 
ending  aides  remains  the  same  in  all  genders.  A  generic  name  be. 
comes  a  synonynm  hen  it  is  found  that  the  same  name  has  pre- 
viously been  used  for  an  organism  of  another  genus.  It  must  then 
be  replaced  by  another  name.  A  specific  name  becomes  a  syno- 
nym when  the  genus  in  which  it  belongs  already  has  a  species 
of  that  name.  Differentgeneramay  have  species  of  the  same  name. 
Sometimes  an  author  describes  and  figures  under  the  same  name 
several  forms  which  are  subsequently  found  to  belong  to  distinct 
species  or  even  genera.  In  all  such  cases  new  names  must  be 
used,  the  old  names  becoming  synonyms  for  that  species  or  genus, 
though  holding  good  for  the  forms  to  which  they  were  originally 
applied.  In  some  cases  a  species  or  genus  already  named  or  a 
form  belonging  to  a  species  or  genus  already  established  is  given 
a  new  name  by  a  later  author.  This  new  name  then  becomes  a 
qmonym  and  unless  restored  to  rank  subsequently  for  the  typefot 
which  it  was  proposed,  has  no  value  whatever,  but  is  dead.  It  can 
never  be  used  again. 

Table  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  of  the  animal  kingdom  takes  account  only 

of  those  classes  which  are  represented  among  fossils,  or,  in  other 

words,  only  such  which  have  hard  parts  capable  of  preservation. 

11  be  omitted  in  the  succeed- 


The  classes  and  subclasses  in  italics  will  be  0 

ing  discussions : 

Phylum.                I 
IX.  Veitebmta 

Mammalia. 
Ava{KiTis). 
A-epeilia. 
Amphibia. 
Pitets  (Fishes). 

Holdhuroidia     (Holo 

tburiuis.) 
EchiDoide«(S<»UrdiiM) 

Opkiaraidea       (Britit 

stars). 

1 

BlastoidcB. 
Cysloide.. 
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Phylum.         Brunch.                      Gut. 

SubcUu. 

InsectR. 

Myri<i^«. 

Acer.!. 

r  Aracinida  (Spiders). 
—  ■\  MerosloiOBla(Eoiyp(crids,etc.l 

vn. 

Aithropoda 

CrosucM 

Malacostraca  (Lobslers,  Crabs) 
Cirrifiedia  (BamacIeE). 

VI. 

Aimolo»8 

.  Annelida. 
CoiIXIda. 

V 

MollDSCa 

Gastropoda, 
Amphiniurc. 

Hi- 

IV 

Molluscoidea* .. 

Brachiopoda. 

Antliozok  (Corals). 

HI 

Coelenwoila 

Hy  drocorallines  ) . 

and 

(Sponges.) 

I. 

ProloKW 

Rhiiopoda 

General  reference  works : 

Miller,  S.  A.  North  American  Geology  and  Palseontology 
18S9  and  appendices  (lists  all  Palxozoic  species  with  reference  to 
literature). 

Boyle,  C.  B.  Catalogue  and  bibliography  of  North  American 
Mesozoic  Invertebrates,  1893  (with  reference  to  literature),  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  102. 

Weller,  Stuart.  Bibliographic  index  of  North  American  Car- 
boniferous invertebrates,  1898  (with  synonymy  and  reference  to 
literature),  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  153. 


Phvlum  I.  PROTOZOA. 
These  are  the  simplest  types  of  animals,  with  a  body  consisting 
of  a  single  cell.  Only  two  subclasses  build  hard  structures  which 
may  be  preserved  as  fossils.  These  are  the  Foraminifera  and  the 
Radiolaria.  The  first  build  external  shells  of  lime,  chitin  or  agglu- 
tinated sand  particles ;  the  second  secrete  more  or  less  internal 
skeletal  elements  of  silica  and  generally  of  an  open  lattice-like 
structure. 


*  Placed   here  foe  convenience  so  as  to  bring  (he  Btyozoa  and   Coimis  together, 
many  fossil  forms  of  which  are  superficially  alike. 
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Subclass  I.     FOTaminifera  d'Orbigny. 

The  shell  may  consist  of  a  single  chamber  (unilocular)  or  of 

many  chambers  (multilocular).    The  chambers  may  be  arranged  in 

a  straight  line  (nodosarian  type,  Fig.  i),  wound  in  a  horizontal 

manner  (nautiloid  type,  Figs.  2,  3),  in  a  spiral  manner  (trochoid 


Figs.  1-6.     Diagraiiu  illaitrating  Ifpa  of  FonuniDifersl  Shell  (after  Ba^]. 

type,  Fig.  4),  alternating  in  a  double  series  (textularian  type.  Fig. 
S),  regularly  embracing  the  preceding  chamber  (milioloid.  Fig.  6), 
irregularly  clustered  (globigerinoid.  Fig.  14},  simple  globular  (orbu- 
linoid.  Fig.  1 3),  or  wrapped  about  an  imaginary  axis  —  cither  disk* 
like  (orbitoid.  Fig.  19)  or  spindle-shaped  (fusoid.  Fig.  18].  The 
shell  is  either  pierced  by  numerous  pores  or  foramina  (perforate)  or 
is  imperforate.  A  terminal  or  oral  opening  is  generally  present. 
The  shell  i.s  a  secretion  of  lime  or  results  from  cementation  of  sand 
grains  (Fig.  11). 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Foraminifera  vary  but  slightly  from  the 
upper  Paleozoic  to  the  present,  they  arc  of  very  little  use  as  index 
fossils.  A  few  of  the  more  abundant  genera  are  here  given  in 
order  that  they  may  be  recognized  as  such.  A  few  species  which 
are  restricted  in  their  geological  range  and  arc  found  in  great 
abundance  are  described. 

Literature. 
1876.    Brady,  W.  B.     Monograph   of  Carboniferous  and   Permian 

Foraminifera,  PalEeont<^raphical  Society  Monographs. 
1884.    Brady,  W.  B.    Report  on   Foraminifera,  Scientific  Results, 

Challenger  Expedition.     Zoology,  XI. 
1893.    Woodvrard,  A.,  and  Thomas,  B.    Cret.  Foraminifera,  Minn., 

Neb.  and  111.     Minn.  Geol.  Surv.,  III.,  38. 
1898.    Bagg,  R.  H.    Cret.  Foraminifera,  N.  J.  Bull.  U.  S.  G.  S., 
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1900.  Chapman,  F.    Foraminifera  from  the  Tertiary  of  California. 
Pioc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ser.  3,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  141-260,  ph.  XIX.,  XX. 

1901.  Bagg,  R.  H.    Eocene  Foraminifera.     Md.  Geol.  Supf.  Kept. 

1904.  Bagg,  R.  M.    Miocene  Foraminifera.     Md.  Geol.  Surv.  Rept. 

1905.  Bagg,  R.  M.     Miocene  Foraminifera  of  California,     fiull.  U. 
S.  G.  S.,  no.  268. 

Synopsis  of  Important  Genera  and  Species. 
I.   Peneroplis  Montford. 

Shell  a  flattened  cornucopia,  with  the  small 
end  spirally  enrolled  and  chambers  extending 
the  entire  width  of  the  shell.  '  Tertiary-Re- 
cent. 

FIG.  7.     Pfnfropiii     I.  p.  planatUS  Montf.     (Fig.  7,)        Recent. 

planatut,   gieatly     en- 

"^    "  II.   Cristellaria  Lam. 

Shell   regularly   spiral   with   coils   completely   enveloping  one 
another.     Oral  opening  round.     Trias-Recent. 
2.  C.  cultrata  Montf.     (Fig.  8.)     Cret.-Recent,     3.  C.  cretacea 

Bagg.     (Fig.  9.)     Cretacic. 


Fig,  gn-*,  Crysltllaritt  irelacta  ; 

1%,  Anomalina  ammonoidfs  :   n,   VtmcHilina  trii]Htlra  ;  8,  Cryslillaria  ctiltrmta 

(all  after  Bagg),  greatly  enlarged. 

III.    Textularia  Dcfrance. 
Chambers  in  two  rows,  alternating  with  each  other  and  gradually 
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increasing  in  size.    Aperture  usually  an  arched  slit  at  the  base  of 
the  inner  wall  of  the  last  chamber.    Carbonic-Recent. 
4.  T.  globnlosa  Ehr.     (Fig.   10.)    Cret.-Re- 

cent.     5.      T.     (Veraeailina)     triqaetra  I 

(Miinst).     (Fig.  ri.)     Crel.-Recent. 

NODOSARIA. 

Chambers  in  a  single  row,  smooth  or  or- 
namented.    Siluric  (?)-Recent.  F,c.  10.    7>.r/«/an» 
6.  IT.    commnnis    (d'Orb.)-       (Fig.    ,2a.)  ^''^"'''"'  <"'""■  g~'' 

T)  u  w    ^      I..  f^   f  Surr.   ,  much  enli^ed. 

Perm.-Recent.     7.  N.  bacillum  Defrance. 

(Fig.  I2i*.)  Eoccnic.    8.  H.  zippei,.  Reuss  (Fig.  12c.)    Crctacic. 

V.  Orbulina  d'Orbigny. 

Shell   a   simple   sphere   with  a   large   oral 

opening  and  numerous  foramina.    (Cambric  ?) 

Trias- Recent. 

9. 0.  universa  d'Orb.  (Fig.  1 3.)  Trias-Recent. 


o 


TlQ.  II.  a,  Nodesaria 

immuah:  i,    N.   iaiil-  FlG.  13.  Orbulina  u. 
him:  ',    -V.  «>/«■  (n-J,  FlG-  14-    Cloliigtrina  iul-  FiG.  16.    Truntatuliita 

Md.      Geol.     Surv. ;     e,  louits  {Hian.  Geol.   Surv, ),  lobalula       (Md.       Geol. 

Bigg),  greatly  enlarged,  much  diluted.  Surv.),  enlarged. 

VI.   Globicerina  d'Orbigny. 

Free,  calcareous,  perforated  by  coarse  tubules.  Composed  of 
several  globular  chambers,  which  are  irregularly  arranged  or  in  an 
imperfect  spiral.  (Cambric?)  Trias- 
sic-Reccnt. 
10.  G.  balloides   d'Orb.     (Fig.    14.) 

C  ret.— Recent. 

Glebigerina,  Texlularia.Kic.Are  very 
abundant  in  the  American  chalk  (Ni- 
obrara)  and  also  m  the  Atlantic  and     (^„    Whitfield),    much    en- 
Gulf  Tertiary.  Urged . 
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VII.  Anoualina  d'Orbigny. 

VIII.   Truncatuuna  d'Orbigny. 

Nautilifonn  or  trochiform  shells,  the  first  nearly  uniformly  coiled, 

the  second  flat  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  side  the  last  volution 

covers  most  of  the  preceding  ones.     Carbonic-Recent. 

II.  A,  ammonoides  (Reuss).     (Fig.  15.)     Cret.-Recent ;  12.  T. 

lobatula  (Walk.  &  Jacob)  (Fig.  i6)Carb.-Recent. 

IX.  Endothvra  Phillips. 
Free,    calcareous,    irregularly    spiral.      Chambers    numerous. 
General  aperture  porous. 

Abundant  in  Carbonic  and  continuing  doubtfully  to  Recent 
13.  E.  baileyi  Hall.     (Fig.  17.)  Lower  Carbonic. 


F'lG.  lii.     Fuiuliita  ualiaa  (lad.  Geo).      Kic.  19,   OrHioidt!  manltUi.  OutlineaiDd 
Surv. },  natuial  stie  and  enlarged.  cnlai^emeDt  of  peripheral  portion. 

Shell  compressed,  usually  consisting  of  two  or  three  oblique 
convolutions  of  which  little  more  than  the  last  is  visible  on  the 
exterior.  Margin  thick,  rounded,  lobulate.  Chambers  inflated, 
separated  by  depressed  septal  lines,  variable  in  number  from  seven 
to  ten  in  each  whorl.     Diameter  -^^  to  ^  inch  or  more. 

Very  abundant  in  Mississippian  of  southern  Indiana. 

X.   Saccammina  Sars. 

Free,  consisting  of  a  single  subglobular  chamber  with  central 
aperture  or  of  a  numberof  spindle-like  segments  joined  end  to  end. 
Tubular  prolongations  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  chambers. 
Texture  arenaceous,  compact ;  smooth  externally  or  nearly  so  and 
rough  on  interior  surface.  Ordovicic-Recent. 
14.  S.  eriana  Dawson.  Devonic. 

Shell  globular,  about  i  mm.  in  diameter  with  one  aperture. 
Wall  composed  of  minute  calcareous  grains,  smooth  interiorly. 
Outside  smooth  or  banded  by  flutings. 

Onondaga  limestone  of  Kelley's  Island,  Ohio. 
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XI.   FusuLiNA  Fischer. 

Fusiform,  laterally  elongated  and  furrowed,  coarsely  perforate. 
Chambers  subdivided  by  numerous  septa. 

Exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Carbonic  of  North  America,  Europe 
and  Asia,     Carbonic-Permic. 

15.  F.  secalica  (Say).    {F.  cylindnca  Fischer.)     (Fig.  18.)     Car- 
bonic. 

Spindle-shaped,  with  rounded  extremities,  which  generally  have 
the  appearance  of  being  slightly  twisted.  Volutions  six  to  eight 
and  closely  coiled.     Sometimes  one  half  inch  long. 

Widely  distributed  throughout  the  Middle  and  Upper  Carbonic. 

XII.   Orbitoides  d'Orbigny. 
Discoidal.     Exterior  smooth  or  ornamented  with  radial  striae. 
Composed  of  numerous  concentric  rings,  which  are  divided  by  trans- 
verse partitions  into  small  rectangular  chambers.     A  median  series 
of  main  chambers  occurs.     Upper  Cretacic  and  Tertiary. 

16.  0.  mantelli  (Morton).     (Fig.  19.)  OUgocenic. 
Discoidal,  flattened,  thin,  thickest  at  center  and  tapering  from 

there  to  the  sharp  margin.     Diameter  %  inch  to  \%  inches. 

Very  abundant  in  the  lower  Oligocene  (Vicksburg)  beds  through- 
out the  Gulf  states,  often  forming  beds  of  limestone. 

Subclass  2.     Radiolaria  Muller. 
The  siliceous  skeletons  of  these  Protozoa  are  usually  too  much 
broken  for  identification.     In  exceptional  cases,  as  in  the  Miocene 
of  the  Barbadoes,  they  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  well  pre- 
served.    (Fig.  20.) 


O.  RadioUna  a  i  (upper  left),  Rhopalodiil^'um  marylamiiium ;  Cano- 
7!issima  ;  c,  Htialonche  micrapkara  ;  d,  Anlhofyrlium  daronicum  ;  r.  Can- 
tmfhicylindricm.     All  Miocenic  (Maryland  Gcol.  Snrv. ),  much  enlarged. 
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Phylum  II.     PORIFERA  (Sponges). 
Multicellular  animals,  chiefly  marine;   body  penetrated   by  a 
complex  series  of  canals,   into  which   the   water   enters   by  the 
pores  of  the  wall.     These  canals  widen  out  into,  or  give  off  at 
intervals  digestive  chambers,  and  fin- 
ally converge  into  one  or  more  large 
canals  which  open  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  sponge  in  large  craters  or  os- 
cula,  {Fig.  21.)  Most  modern  sponges 
secrete    a    skeleton   of  horny  fibers, 
which  is  frequently  reenforced  by  sili- 
cious  spicules  of  various  forms.     In 
many  extinct  types  these  spicules  were 
the  most  prominent  structure,  and  fre- 
quently became  thickened  and  united 
to  form  a  solid  trellis  or  framework 
Fia  21.    Diafir.mm«ic  figure    **»'*=1^  retained  the  form  of  the  sponge 
showing  the  structure  of  a  simple    on  fossilization.    In  some  Sponges  this 
sponge  in  veriical  section.     The    framework  is  regularly  reticulated,  in 
jponge  sutawnce  (/ )  is  lightly    ^^^^^^   j^   consists   of  Very   irregular 
shaded.  Thecanal  system  is  black,  .  i  .1         .  -n 

the  arrows  showing  the  direction     branching      spicules,      while      m     Stil! 
or  the  currents.   //,  are  the  potes    Others  it  is  apparently  a   solid   mass 

or  openings  of  the  inhalant   canals     of  SpiculcS.       Somc  formS  {DiciyOSpOTt- 

(epirrhysaj  which   lead   to   the  ^<j,  etc.)  wcrc  apparently  delicatc  nets 

flagellate  chambers,  f^.     Frotn  the  *      '.,.     '          cu          .l      r                 j    ■ 

latter  depart   the  exhalant  canals  O^  BlhcCOUS    fibers,  the   form    and    im- 

(aporrhysa),  if.  which  open  into  pression  of  thesc  being  preserved  by 

the  general  cavity  or  paragaster.  0,  the    infiltrated   sand    as    an   internal 

is  the  osculum  ot  aperture  through      [j,o|(J 

which  the    water  is   discharged.  „  ,  , 

(Haeckel.  in  Hall  and  Clarke.)  Sponges  as  a  rule  arc  poorly  pre- 

served and  difficult  of  determination. 
They  have  been  but  little  studied  in  this  country. 

Literature. 
i860.     Roemer  Perd.    Silurische   Fauna  des  Westlichen   Tennessee. 
1889.    Beecher,  C.  E.    Brachiospongidse,  Mem.  Peabody  Mus.  Yale 

Univ.,  I],  pi.  I. 
i8g8.     Hall.  J.,  and   Clarke,  J.  M.     Palaeozoic   reticulate  sponges. 

Mem.  II.  N.  Y.  Slate  Museum.     Also  papers  by  Whitfield  Hall  and 

others. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF   IMPORTANT  GENERA   AND  SPECIES. 
I.   AsTYLOSPONGiA  Rocmcr. 
Free,  spherical,  with  a  shallow  depression  on  top.     Base  evenly 
rounded.     Surface  furrowed  by  large  canals  and  pitted  with  pores. 


FlC.  32.     Astytesfwigia pramaria,  with  enlarged  section  (Roemer). 

which  terminate  many  fine  radial  canals.     Spicules  four-rayed  and 
branching,  with  their  nodes  enlarged  into  knots.     Siluric. 

1.  A.  prasmorsa  Goldfuss  {Fig.  22).  Siluric. 
Summit  shallow  and  pierced  with  many  large  boles.     From  the 

edge  of  this  depression  radiate  shallow  furrows  irregularly  over  the 
sides. 
Niagara  of  Indiana,  Tennessee,  etc. 

2.  A.  indso-lobata  Roemer.  Siluric. 
Differs  from  A.prtsmorsa  in  the  absence  of  large  pores  above  and 

in  that  the  furrows  number  but  six  to  eight  and  are  deeply  incised, 
thus  dividing  the  surface  into  large,  rounded  lobes. 

Niagara  of  Tennessee. 

II.   HiNDiA  Duncan. 

Free,  spheroidal.  Spicules  form  a  series  of  bifurcating,  straight 
canals  radiating  from  the  center  and  opening  at  the  surface. 
Siluric. 

3.  H.  fibrosa  Goldfuss.  Siluric. 
Ball-shaped,  about  one  inch  in  diameter.     Surface  covered  with 

very  small,  irregular,  polygonal  openings. 
Upper  Siluric  of  Tennessee. 

III.   DicTYOspoNGiA  Hall  and  Clarke. 

Subcylindrical,   very   gradually   expanding.     Smooth,  with    no 

ornamentation  except  the  reticulated  meshwork  of  spicular  threads. 
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Prism  faces  sometimes  very  obscurely  developed  toward  the  sum- 
mit.   Occurs  as  internal  molds. 

Characteristic  of  the  Chemung  and  occurs  also  in   the  upper 
Portage  and  Keokuk. 
4.  D.  sceptrum  Hall.     (Fig.  23.)  Upper  Devonic 

Elongate,   usually   abnormally   compressed.      Surface  covered 
with  coarse,  transverse   spicular  bands  from   10  mm.  to  15  moi. 


Fig.  13.     Diclyoipengia  seipirum  y  }i  (Hall  &  Oarke,  N.  V.  Swie  Mqs.). 

apart  and  crossed  by  less  conspicuous  vertical  bands  about  5  mm. 
apart. 

In  the  shaly  sandstones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Chemung 
group  in  New  York. 

IV.   PRISMODICTYA  Hall  &  Clarke. 

Elongate,  usually  slender,  gradually  expanding  from  the  acute 

base.     Surface  sharply  prismatic,  with  eight  faces  reticulated  by 
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spicular  threads  and  rarely  ornamented  with  inconspicuous  nodes. 
Found  as  internal  molds. 

Characteristic  of  the  Chemung  and  occurs  also  in  the  upper 
Port^e  and  the  Keokuk. 
5.  P.  prismatica  Hall.     (Fig.  24.)  Upper  Devonic. 

Often  without  perceptible  expansion  for  a  considerable  distance 
but  usually  expanding  to  an  aperture  whose  diameter  is  the  greatest 


c 


FlC.  14.     PritmedUlya  fritmalUa  («fier        FlO.  25.      Hydnociras  lubtrotum  («fter 
H»ll).  '         H«ll). 

width  of  the  sponge.  Sometimes  curved  or  twisted.  Prism  faces 
flat  and  each  marked  with  one  or  two  clearly  defined  spicular 
threads  and  other  minor  ones. 

Chemung  of"  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
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V,    Hydnoceras  Conrad. 

Obconical,  more  or  less  rapidly  expanding  from  an  acute  base. 
Surface  at  Brst  smooth  except  for  the  reticulated  spicular  threads, 
but  soon  developing  eight  prism  faces  and  prominent  nodes  in  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  rows.  These  nodes  usually  lie  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  adjoining  prism  faces  and  are  connected  with  one  another 
in  vertical  rows  by  short  prominent  lamella.  Occurs  only  as  in- 
ternal molds. 

Characteristic  of  the  Chemung.  Occurs  also  in  the  Portage  and 
Waverly. 

6.  H.  tuberosam  Conrad.  (Fi^.  25.}  Upper  Devonic. 
I-arge,  Transverse  section  usually  subelliptical  from  compres- 
sion. Horizontal  rows  of  nodes  not  exceeding  four  or  five  in  ma- 
turity and  separated  by  broad 
concavities.  Vertical  rows 
eight  and  separated  by  con- 
cavities. Surface  regularly 
reticulated  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  series  of  spicular 
bands. 

Lower  and  Middle  Che- 
mung sandstones  in  New 
York. 

VI.  Brachiospongia  Marsh. 
Fig.  26.     Braehietfiimria  diritaia,  reduced  r-i     ■    .  i      -  l    n 

fB     h   '  m      I  Skeleton  enclosmg  a  hollow 

central  cavity  which  sends 
out  large  hollow  arms,  closed  distally.  Wall  thin  and  bearing  a 
net-work  of  spicules.     Ordovicic. 

7.  B.  digitata  (Owen).     (Fig.  26.)  Ordovicic. 
Arms  eight  to  eleven,  radiating  from  circumference  of  body; 

at  6rst  they  pass  olT  horizontally,  then  turning  at  right  angles 
they  rise  nearly  vertically.  Size  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in 
diameter. 

Trentoo  of  Kentucky. 

VII.  AsTR^ospoNGiA  Rocmer. 
Thick-walled,  bowl-shaped.     Upper  surface  concave,  lower  con- 
vex, without  traces  of  attachment.     Skeleton  composed  of  rela- 
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tivcly  lai^e,  eight-rayed  spicules,  six  or  which  are  disposed  in  the 
same  pUoe  while  the  two  projected  at  right  angles  to  these  are 
reduced  to  button-like  prominence.     Siluric. 
8.  A.  menisctis  Roemer.     (Fig.  27.)  Siluric. 


Fig.  27.     AilraQspongia  m/nistus  with  enlBrgemeni  of  spicule  c  (RoemerJ. 


Vertical  section  crescent-  (meniscus)  shaped.     Star-shaped  spic- 
ules very  conspicuous,  especially  on  the  concave  surface. 
Upper  Siluric  of  Tennessee. 

VIII.   Receptaculites  Defrance. 

Globular  to  platter-shaped  bodies,  containing  a  central  cavity 
whose  calcareous  wall  is  composed  of  five-rayed  spicules.     Ord.  to 
Dev. 
9.  8.  oweni  Hall.     (Fig.  28.)  Ordovicic. 

Broad,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet.  Con- 
sisting of  a  flat,  circular  disc  with  a  small,  funnel-shaped  central 
depression  above,  corresponding  to  the  narrow  projecting  base  of 
attachment  on  the  under  side.  Cell  rows  curving  strongly  as  they 
radiate  from  the  center.  Cell  apeitures  quadrangular  at  surface, 
becoming  circular  and  decreasing  in  diameter  towards  the  center. 
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The  characteristic  fossil  throughout  the  lead  region,  of  the 
Galena  limestone  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 


FlO,  l8.     Jitctfita(ulites  ovitni  (IMnn.  G«oI.  Surr.,  Schuchert  &  Winchell}. 

10.  R.  hemisphericns  Hall.  Stluric 
Small,  rarely  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter.     Hemispherical 

or   subglobular   with    truncated   base.     Cells   in    rows   obliquely 
radiating  from  a  sub-central  point,  minute  near  point  of  origin  but 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  over  the  upper  surface  and  again  decreas- 
ing down  the  sides. 
Niagara  of  Wisconsin. 

11.  R.  ohioeDfiiB  Hall  &  Whitfield.     (Fig.  29.)  Siluric. 
Differi  from  R.  kemispheruus  in  its  smaller  size,  not  exceeding 

one  and  one  fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  its  smaller  cells. 
Niagara  of  Ohio. 
1 2.  R.  mamillaris  Walcott.        Ordovidc. 
Usually  in  form  of  an  inverted  cone  with 
a  deep  depression   above.      In   more   ex- 
panded forms  the  center  of  the  otherwise 
broadly  rounded  base  extends  as  a  short- 
Fic.    29.      Riccptaevlitts         •   t   A  "     f" 

aJtMmif  (OhioGeol.  Surv.).  , 

In  upper  portion  of  the  Pogonip  group 
(=  Chazy)  in  Nevada, 

13.  R.  (Ischaditea)  iowensis  (Owen).     (Fig.  30.)  Ordovidc. 

Base  concave,  upper  surface,  flatly  dome-shaped,  with  an  open- 
ing into  the  hollow  cavity.  Small  rhomboidal  cells  opening  on 
surface  in  curved  rows,  intersecting  in  arches. 

Galena  limestone  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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Phylum  III.    CCELENTERATA. 
Class  Hydrozoa  Huxley. 
This  class  comprises  the  modern  hydroids,  delicate  moss-like 
animals,  mostly  growing  in  branching  clusters  or  colonies  having  a 
common  stem  or  a  common  base,  A 
few  simple  forms  occur  in  fresh  wa- 
ter {Hydra),  but  with  only  ont^  ex- 
ception, the  branching  and  clustered 
species  are  all   marine.      They   arc 
commonly  found  attached  to  the  sea- 
weed fringing  our  rocky  shores,  or 
growing  in  the  deeper  waters,  though 
many  also  grow  on  rocks,  where  they 
are  attached  by  a  network  of  delicate 
root-like  stolons,  while  others  again 
arc   attached  to  shells  or  live  partly 
buried  in  the  mud. 

Hydroids  of  the  modern  type  are 
rare  in  the  fossil  state,  but  two  aber- 
rant groups  the   Craptoliles  and  the        ^  ,  ,    ,.      . 
Hydrocorailtnes  i^re  ahnaaaxaiy  reprc-              {Minn.  Geol.  Surv.). 
sented  in  American  strata.     It  will 

be  necessary,  however,  to  briefly  consider  the  characters  of  a  mod- 
ern hydrozoan  in  order  to  understand 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
tinct species.  For  this  purpose,  Serlu- 
laria  pumila  {¥\g.  31),  a  type  abund- 
ant on  the  rock-weed  all  along  the 
north  Atlantic  coast,  will  be  selected, 
since  in  its  general  form  it  suggests  the 
characteristics  of  the  Graptolites,  though 
in  reality  quite  distinct  from  them. 

In   general  appearance   this   species 
resembles  a  delicate  plant,  consisting  of 
Fjg.  31.    Strtuiatia  pumiia   branching  Stems  furnishcd  with  a  doublc 
R«eni(after  Notiing)././<./v/.-   ^q^   of  opposite  teeth,  like  those  of  a 

«.  '•if'f"''^    g,    £'••""■'"'   saw.     Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen 
(much  enlarged).  '^ 

that  the  organism  consists  of  two  es- 
sential parts,  easily  distinguished  if  the  specimen  is  properly  stained 
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and  well  mounted.  In  the  center  is  the  animal  proper,  consisting  of 
an  elongated  hollow  steni/rom  which  at  regular  intervals  arise  a  pair 
of  opposite  flower-like  heads  or  polyps,  connected  with  the  stem  by  a 
narrow  "  neck."  The  polyps  form  the  swollen  end  of  each  tube, 
which  at^the  summit  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  opening,  the  mouth, 
and  furnished  some  distance  below  the  summit  with  a  ring  of  tenta- 
cles. The  hollow  internal  space  or  stomach  cavity  of  each  polyp  is 
continuous  through  the  "  neck  "  with  that  of  the  main  stem,  which 
in  turn  through  the  hollow  tube  of  the  rootstock  is  continuous  with 
that  of  other  stems  of  the  colony.  At  intervals  peculiar  lar^ 
polyps  without  mouth  or  tentacles  occur,  which  serve  the  function 
of  reproduction.  Insometypes  of  hydroids  free-swimming  medusae 
or  "jelly-fish"  are  produced  by  these  reproductive  or  ^<JK(5*fl^»5ftj. 
Enveloping  the  rootstock,  stems  and  branches  is  a  transparent 
membrane  composed  of  the  organic  substance  "  chitin,"  which  is 
simitar  to  the  material  of  which  sponges  consist.  This  envelope 
or  periderm  widens  around  the  polyps  into  cups  or  hydrothecce,  into 
which  the  polyps  can  withdraw  by  muscular  contraction,  after 
which  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  lid  or  operculum.  In  the  figure 
one  of  the  polyps  is  expanded,  the  others  are  contracted  or  not 
shown.  The  gonopolyps  are  surrounded  by  a  bottle-shaped  cup  or 
gonotheca,  which  has  a  short  neck  and  broad  opening.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  periderm  is  such  that  it  may  be  preserved  in  the  form 
of  a  carbonaceous  film. 

Graptolites, 
The  simplest  groups  of  Graptolites  [Axonolipa),  characteristic  of 
the  highest  Cambric  and  lower  half  of  the  Ordovicic,  are  derived 
by  a  succession  of  buddings  from  a  primal  hydrotheca  known  as 
the  sicula.  If  the  first  two  buds  extend  in  opposite  directions,  the 
result  is  a  type  with  branches  composed  of  a  single  row  of  hydro- 
theca*. These  may  be  strung  out  in  long  rows,  where  each  suc- 
ceeding hydrotheca  buds  from  near  the  margin  of  the  preceding 
one  (Fig.  46),  or  they  may  bud  rapidly  so  as  to  overlap  each  other. 
In  the  former  case  the  serrations  are  far  apart ;  in  the  latter,  which 
is  the  more  specialized,  they  are  close  together.  When  the  first 
two  buds  give  off  two  buds  each,  four  branches  result  { Teira- 
graptus)  instead  of  two  {Didymograptus).  If  later  buds  again  give 
off  two  instead  of  one  bud,  a  larger  number  of  branches  is  produced 
{Staurograptus,  Dichograptus,  etc.).  When  the  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  united  by  cross-bars  or  disscpiineuts  a  net-like  struc- 
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ture  is  produced  {Dic/jyoHema).  When  the  original  buds  from  the 
sicula  are  completely  turned  back  upon  themselves,  so  as  to  open 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  sicula,  and  grow  together, 
back  to  back,  a  double-rowed  structure  is  produced  with  hydro- 
thecx  on  opposite  sides  of  the  median  line.  Types  of  this  kind 
{Diplograptus,  Ctimacograptui)  arc  recnforced  by  a  median  axis  or 
rod,  the  virgula,  which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  branch  and 
beyond  the  last-formed  hydrothcccC.  It  generally  appears  as  a 
shining,  solid  rod,  extending  beyond  the  hydrothecse.  A  number 
of  types  with  a  single  row  of  hydrothecze  also  possess  a  virgula. 
Types  possessing  this  structure  are  classed  in  a  division  by  them- 
selves [Axonophora).  In  all  cases  the  colony  derived  by  budding 
from  a  single  sicula  is  called  a  rkaitdosottie,  whether  consisting  of 
one  (single-  or  double-rowed)  or  many  (single- rowed)  branches. 
In  many  cases  a  number  of  rhabdosomes  may  be  united  by  the 
ends  of  their  virgulae  (that  farthest  away  from  the  sicula),  forming 
a  compound  rhabdosome,  which  in  some  cases  is  provided  with  a 
float  or  air-bladder-like  structure,  from  the  base  of  which  also  de- 
pend the  gonangia  or  reproductive  sacs  {Diplograplus).  {Fig.  54.) 
While  some  of  the  Graptdites  were  probably  attached  to  sea- 
weeds like  modern  hydroids,  others  were  free-floating  or  plank- 
tonic  organisms.  This  and  the  fact  that  sea  weeds  when  torn  from 
their  anchorage  would  also  float,  explains  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  Graptdites  and  their  presence  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  best  preserved  in 
fine  mud-rocks,  especially  the  black  shales.  They  have,  however, 
been  found  in  limestones  (calcilutytes)  and  even  in  sandstones. 
They  are  excellent  index  fossils  of  the  lower  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

Literature. 

Some  of  the  more  important  works  on  American  Graptolites 
are: 
1865.    Hall,  James.     Graptolites  of  the  Quebec  group.     Canadian 

Organic  Remains  Decade  II.,  Geol.  Surv.  Canada. 
1868.    Hall,  James.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Graptolites. 

N.  Y.  State  Cab.  Nat.  History,  aolh  Ann.  Report. 
1879.    Spencer,  J.  W.    Graptolites  of  the  Niagara  Formation.     Can. 

Naturalist,  1878-79,  p.  457. 
1884.    Spencer,  J.  W.    Graptolites  of  the  Upper  Silurian  System. 

Mds.  Univ.  Missouri  Bulletin. 
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iSga.     Gurley,  R.  R.    The  Geologic  Age  of  the  Graptolite  Shales  of 

Arkansas.     Ark.  Geol.  Surv.  Aan.  Rep.,  1890,  3;  p.  401. 
1895.    Matthew,  O.  F.    Two  New  Cambrian  GraptolUes  with  Notes 

on  Other  Species  of  Graptolitidse  of  That  Age.     N.    Y.   Acad.  Sci. 

Trans.,  Aug.,  1895, 
i8g6.    Ourley,   R.    R.    Nonh   American   Graptolites.     Jour.   Geo)., 

Vol.  4,  no.  I,  p.  63  ;  no.  3,  p.  391. 
1904.    Ruedemann,  R.     Graptolites  of  New  York.    Part  1.     N.  Y. 

State  Museum  Memoir,  7. 
[This  is  ths  most  comprehensive  and  most  important  work  that  has 

appeared  in  this  country  since  Hall's  Graptolites  of  the  Quebec  Group.] 

Key  TO  TUB  Genbka. 

I.  DENDROIDEA.     RhabdosoniM  irr«enlarl]r  bnaching  in  >  ihnib-tike  funnel  or  bi 

like  muiner.     Hfdrotheoe  mosiljr  in  the  toaa  of  pits,  laitiy  ptominent. .  ^ 

A.  Branches  joined  at  freqaenl  inlervils 1 

1.  Branches  joined  by  cross-bars  or  dissepiments I.   Dirtjvtumi 

t.  Branches  flexuou,  coalescing  al  points  of  contact ;  dissepiments  rare. 

II.   Dtsmograflu 

A.  Branches  notjcNoed,  ot  onl]'  al  great  intervals 

3.  Branches  diierging  ni 

ctd.   Blanches  sloul,  bifarcating,  itregularly  dendroid. 

III.  Dindragraptta. 
oa.   Branches  plumose,   with  branchlets  arranged  altemately  on 

site  sides IV.   Ptihgrapms. 

3.  Branches  parallel,  bifiiicating  al  intervals Callograpti 

II.  GRAPTOLOIDEA.     Rhabdosomes   simple   or   branching  but   not    sbrub-like. 

Hydrolhccx  commonlj'  distinctly  marked  B. 

B.  AxoNOLlPA.     Vii;gula  absent 

3.   Branches  with  single  row  of  hydrothecie  (monoprionidian) ht. 

bb.   Branches   of   rhabdosomes    bifurcating   at    irregular    inteiTal 


i.   Branches  apparently  four  al  center,  making  a  cross. 

V.  Slauregraplui. 

i.   Branches  Iwo  at  center. 

I.   Primary  branches  S-shaped VI.    Caimgraflli 

X.  Primary  branches  not  S' shaped. Itryograpti 

Branches  of  rhabdosome  regularly  bifurcating. 

/,   Branches  more  Ihan  8 

y.  Three  bifurcations  (soDielimesmorej  producing  l6brarKhes. 
VII.   Loj-aHsgraflta 
y.  Numerous  bifurcations,  regularly  atlemaltng. 

\'II.    ConiosraplHi. 

I.   Branches  8  or  less 

!.  Branches  8,  sometimes  6 VII.  Ditktgrapft 

!.    BrancheE4 Vllt.    Ttlragraplut. 

s.  Branches  3 .\.  JJiJvmogTaftm. 
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3.  Bnuicbei  leaf-tike,  four  rows  of  hydrotbeme,  generally  ■ppcuing  u  iwo 

rows  rrom  compression IX.  Phyllogra^us, 

B.  AxoKOPHORA.     Vii^U  present 4. 

4.  Bnuicbes  with  ■  single  row  of  hydrothecicoronlypartljr  with  doable  row  ct. 

fi".  Branches  entirely  distinct,  only  a  single  row  of  hydrothecte  (Mon- 
Oprionidian )  opening  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sicala. 

XV.   Mimograplta- 

ce.  Two  blanches,  more  or  less  united m. 

m.  Branches  united  only  at  base,  V-shaped  with  hydrathecsE  geo- 

erally  OD  oulside XIII.  Dicttlegraptus. 

m.  Braacbes  united  for  MOie  disiance,  above  the  base,  Y-shaped. 

XII.   Dieranograflut. 
4.  Branches  witb  doable  row  of  bydrothecx  throughoul  (Diprionidian),.  dJ. 

dd.  Periderm  solid «. 

n.  HydrolhecsE  sbaip XIV.  Diplograplvi. 

n.    Hydrothecc  btunL XI.   Climacagraflus. 

dd.   Peridenn  a  line  mesh  work XVI.  RiHoliltt. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  GENERA  AND  SPECIES. 
Order  I.    DENDROIDEA  NichoUon. 

I.    DiCTYONEMA    Hall. 

Rhabdosomes  forming  funnel  or  fan-shaped  fronds,  composed  of 
numerous  bifurcating  branches  arising  from  an  acute  base,  and 
united  at  intervals  by  thin  cross  bars 
or  dissepiments.  Hydrothecae  sel- 
dom well  preserved,  of  several  types, 
appearing  occasionally  as  teeth  or  as 
pits  on  the  side  of  the  branches 
turned  toward  inside  oi  the  funnel. 
Camb.-Dev. 

I.  D.  flabelliforme (Eichwald).  (Fig. 
32.)     Upper  Cambric. 
Rapidly   expanding  cones   up   to 
ten    or    twelve    inches     in    length. 
Branches   about  .4  mm.  wide,  sub- 
parallel,  rigid,  bifurcating  at  long  in- 
t,„  „. ,  ,  ,  „.,         tervals,  separated  by  a  little  over  I 

(after  Matthew).  mm.     Dissepiments    about    half  as 

thick  as  the  branches. 
In  the  shales  forming  the  uppermost  Cambric  beds  of  eastern 
North  America  (especially  in  eastern  Canada)  and  widely  distrib- 
uted in  Europe. 
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2.  D.  retiforme  Hall.     (Fig.  33.)  Mid-Siluric. 

Broadly  funnel-shaped.     Branches  rather  coarse,  frequently  bi- 
furcating, marked  externally  by  flexuous  s\t\x.      Dissepiments 


Fig.  33.     Dictyomma  rrlifonni  (N.  Y.  Stale  Mus.  Rep.). 

thin,  diameter  about  a  fourth  that  of  the  branches ;  rather  oblique 
and  numerous. 

In  the  Rochester  shale  (Niagaran)  of  New  York  and  Canada. 
3.  D.  gracilis  Hall.     (Fig.  34.)  Mid-Siluric 


Fill.  34.      Dictyontma grmilii  (N.  V.  Slnle  Mus.  Rep.). 
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Branches  very  slender,  bifurcating  and  slightly  diverging,  irreg- 
ularly striated  or  indented.     Dissepiments  slender  and  distant. 

Occurs  with  the  preceding. 
4.  D.  hamiltoniae.     Hall.     (Fig.  35.)  Mid-Devonic 


Fig.  35.     Dictyonima  hamillotiiiz  wilh  eolajge-       Fic.    36.     Desmegraptus  caticeU 
meal.  latus   ( Ruedemsnii,   N.    Y.   State 

Mus.  Mem.). 

Branches  slender,  bifurcating,  somewhat  flexuous  and  uniting  as 
in  Desmograftus.  Dissepiments  scattered.  (This  may  belong  to 
the  next  genus.) 

In  the  Hamilton  shales  of  New  York  and  in  similar  beds  in 
Michigan. 

II.   Desmograftus  Hopkins. 

Differs  from  Dktyonema  in  the  flexuous  character  of  the 
branches,'  which  unite  at  intervals  when  they  come  in  contact. 
Dissepiments  chiefly  in  lower  part  of  frond.    Ord.-Dev. 

5.  D.  cancellattts  Hopkins.     (Fig.  36.)  Lower  Ordovidc. 
Branches  12  to  14  in  10  mm.  forming   long  narrow  meshes, 

twice  33  long  as  wide.     Thecal  apertures  circular. 

In  shales  of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Chazy  in  New  York  and 
Canada  (?). 

III.   Dendrograptus  Hall. 

Rhabdosome  with  a  strong  main  stem  supporting  a  broad, 
spreading,  shrub-like,  variously  ramifying  frond.  Hydrothecae 
commonly  obscure,  or  in  the  form  of  pits,  sometimes  welt  marked. 
Ordovicic. 

6.  D.  flezaosns  Hall.     (Fig.  37.)  Lower  Ordovicic. 
An  inch  or  more  in  length,  branches  broadly  and  rather  regu- 
larly diverging. 
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In  shales  of  age  of  Bcekmantowa  ( Tetragraptus  eoni)  of  Canada 
and  New  York. 

IV.  Ptilograptus  Hall. 
Rhabdosome  with  branches 
provided  with  two  rows  of  alter- 
nate branchlcts.  No  traces  of 
thecal  apertures  have  been  found. 
Ord.-Sil. 

7.    Pt.  plamosus    Hall.    (Fig. 
38.}  Lower  Ordovicic 

Branchlets  slender,  filiform  and 
YxG.yj.  DendTograMtufezuBiHsiV.'K-      .  .... 

dem«,n,  N.  Y.  Sw.e  Mus.  Mm.).  closcset,  diverging  at  about  40°, 

and  about  3.5  mm.  long. 
In  shales  of  the  age  of  Lower  Chazy,  in  Canada  and  New  York. 


Order  !I.     G RAPTOLITOIDEA 

Lap  worth. 

Suborder  Axonolipa  Freeh. 

V,   Staurograptus  Emmons.     {Clonograp- 

tus  Hall.) 

Rhabdosome  cruciform  at  the  center,  ow 

ing  to  the  rapid  budding  of  the  early  hydro- 

thecse.     Repeated    bifurcations   produce   a 

large  number  of  branches,  hydrothecce  long 

and  but  slightly  overlapping.     Camb.-Ord. 

8.  S.  dichotomos  Emmons.    {Vi%.ig.){Clo- 

nograptvs    proxi- 


Fin.  38.  Plylagrapiia 
flumosHs  (Hall,  Can.  Org. 
Rem.). 


Fig.  39.    Staurogtapius  dir 
temtis  (after  MaUbew). 


matus  Matthew). 
Upper  Cambric. 
Branches  upward 
of  forty,  the  result 
;:  of  repeated  bifurcation.  Thecae  from  1 1 
to  13  in  10  mm.,  in  contact  for  a  little 
over  a  third  of  their  length.  Apertures 
nearly  vertical  to  axis. 

In  the  upper  Cambric  shales  of  eastern 
Canada  and  United  States  {Dictyonema 
shales). 
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VI,     CCENOGRAPTUS    Hall. 

Bilaterally  symmetric  rhabdusome,  the  main  stem  (or  tubular 
bydrothecse)  bent  into  an  S  with  simple  unicellular  branches  of 
similar  structure  given  ofT  from  the  convex 
side.  The  sicula  appears  at  the  center  of 
the  principal  stem.  Ordovicic. 
9.  C.  gracilis  Hall.    (Fig.  40.) 

Middle  Ordovicic, 

Slender  stem,  branches  with  fine  serra- 
tions  from   crowding   of  the  hydrothecae,        fig.  40.   Cxiu>graftm 
Normanskili  shales,  Hudson  Valley,  etc.  gracilis. 


^ 


VII.    DiCHOGRAPTUS  Salter.     (Including  Loganograptus 

and  Goniograptus.) 

Rhabdosome   of  eight  (typical)    or  more  {Loganograptus   and 

Goniograptus)  large  and  narrow  branches,  united  by  a  common 

stem  in  center  which  with  the  lobes 

of  the  branches  lies  within  a  central 

vSjJia^j^    ^^:^ife^j^        membranaceous     disc.       Branches 

^^"■^^^^  with  single  row  of  hydrothecs,  be- 

.^^^^^^        coming    P"™"'M  tome  disuncc 

,         ,    ,  from  center.    When  branches  occur 

Flc.  41.  u  (upper  ,  ZBfo«o^ra/C«j  ^    j    .u  i       i,       j    . 

logani;  6  (middle  \tii).T,iragrapiu,    Separated,  they  Can  only  be  dcter- 
qiiadriirrachiaiui ;    c,   DiiAegraftui    mined  by  the  form  of  their  hydro- 

ictoiraikialui :    d    (lower),     Cohio.     (hecse.       Ofdovicic. 
grapha  thurtaui  (all  enl>r((ed). 

lo.  D.  octobrachiatus  Hall.    (Fig. 
41.)  Lowest  Ordovicic. 

Eight,  large  and  coarse  branches  often  a  foot  long  —  central 
disk  eight-angled. 

Lower  shales,  Point  Levis  and  Hudson  River  Valley,  Beekman- 
towQ  horizon.     Also  European. 
II.    D.  (L<^anograptii3)  logani    Hall.     (Fig.  41,  a.)     Lowest 

Ordovicic. 

Numerous  (thirteen  to  twenty-five,  normally  sixteen)  slender 
branches  up  to  nine  inches  long,  symmetrically  branching  at  base. 
Hydrothecae  become  prominent  only  at  some  distance  from  base. 
Central  disk  many-angled. 

Lower  graptolite  shales  (Beekmantown),  Point  Levis  and  Hud- 
son River  Valley.     Also  European. 
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Fig.  42.    Goniograftus  l/iureaui. 


12.  D.(Goiuograptii3)thureaui  McCoy.    {Fig.  41,^,42.)    Lower 
Ordovicic. 

Four  nearly-  rectangular  main  branches  of  a  zigzag  outline  with 
regularly  alternating  secondary  branches. 

Lower  graptolitc  shales  of 
Quebec  and  Hudson  Valley 
(Beekmantown).  Also  Euro- 
pean. 

VIII^  Tetragraptus  Salter. 

Typically  of  four  short  and 
broad  branches  with  large  hy- 
drothecJE.  A  common  trans- 
verse stem  (funicle)  occurs.  A 
group  still  classed  here  is  like  a 
Dichograptus  with  only  four 
arms,  and  a  quadrangular  cen- 
tral disk.  It  really  belongs  to 
a  distinct  genus.     Ordovicic. 

13.  T.  bigsbyljjall.     (Fig.  43.)  Lower  Ordovicic. 
Of  four  short  broad  arms,  with  narrow  but  long  hydrothecse 

mucronate  at  the  margin.  Strong  central  stem. 
Lowest  graptolite  beds  (Beekmantown)  of 
Point  Levis  and  Hudson  Valley. 

14.  T.  quadribrachiatus  (Hall).  (Fig.  41, 
b.y  Lower  Ordovicic. 
Like  half  a  Dkkograptui   octobrackiatus  ~— 

long  slender  branches  with  small  hydrothec^    ^'°    43-^    Ti/^fn.^, 
and  a  quadrate  central  disk. 

Lower  graptolite  beds  (Beekmantown)  of  Canada  and  Hudson 
Valley.    Also  Europe, 

IX.   Phyllograptus  Hall. 
Like  Tetragraptus  with  the  four  branches  grown  together,  each 
two  back  to  back,  forming  a  cross  in  section  —  generally  preserved 
in  flattened  form  so  as  to  appear  as  a  single  leaf-like  body.     Or- 
dovicic. 

15.  P.  typus  Hall.     (Fig.  44.)  Lower  Ordovicic. 
Broad,  oval  to  lanceolate,  as  appearing  on  shale,  with  24  (23-36) 
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hydrotliecfe  to  an  inch.     Broad  axis  or  midrib,  often  crenulate  or 
serrate. 

Lower  graptolite  shale(Upper  Beekmantown)Canada  and  Hud- 
son Valley. 
16.  P.  ilicifolius  Hall.     (Fig.  45.)  Lower  Ordovicic. 


Fk;.    44.      Phytlograp- 
'ui  lypui  (after  Roenier), 


Fic  45,     Phyllegraplus   ilui/elius.     a,  nalunl  aiie; 
b,  enlu^ed;   and  e,  ceMoted  crossseclion   (after  Roe- 
enlarged,  met). 

Differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  thicker  substance,  proportion- 
ally shorter  and  broader  form,  more  closely  arranged  hydrothece 
(29-32  to  an  inch)  and  strongly  mucronate  or  spinous  lower  lip  of 
hydrothecae. 

Shales  of  Middle  Beckmantown  age,  Canada  and  New  York. 

17.  P.  angastifoUus  Hall.     (Fig.  46.) 

Lower  Ordovicic. 
Narrow   elongate   form,  generally  a  little 
broader  at  the  base.     Thecae   strongly    mu- 
cronate on  lower  sides.    Lower  shales  (Beck- 
mantown) of  Point  Levis  and  Hudson  Valley. 

18.  P.  anna  Hall.  Lower  Ordovicic. 
More  nearly  rounded,  often  truncated,  nu- 
merous thccse.    Higher  Beekmantown  and 
Lower  Chazy  horizon. 


X.   DiDyMDGRAPTUS  McCoy. 
Rhabdosome  consisting  of  two  symmetrical 


Fig.  46.  Phyltop-apiut 
angusli/olius,  enlarged 
(after  Roemer). 


branches  diverging  from  the  basal  cell  (sicula)  at  angles  from  10" 
to  180"  or  over,  with  oblique  hydrothecae  opening  inwards.  Or- 
dovicic. 
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19.  D.  bifidus  Hall.     (Fig.  47,  c,  48.)  Lower  Ordovidc. 

Divergence  of  branches  1 5°  to  20",  gradually  widening  through 

increase  in  length  of  hydrothecae  to  about  two  thirds  distance  from 


toi^ss^ 


I'lC.  47.  a  (upper),  DiJyaipgrapius   nilidin;   i,  D.  FlO.  48.      Didymosaflvs 

fatulm;  (  (lower),  D.  bifidus  (all  enlarged).  bifidns. 

base,  then  narrowing  again  to  apex.  Shales  of  upper  Beekman- 
town  age  (Deep  Kill),  Point  Levis  and  Hudson  Valley. 

20.  D.  nitidns  Hall.     (Fig.  47,  a,  49,  «.)  Lower  Ordovicic. 
Thecae  closely  arranged,  margin  slightly  concave,  rectangular  to 

axis  of  theca.  Branches  wilh  wide  angle  of  divergence  (nearly  or 
quite  180°).  Lower  Ordovicic  of  Point  Levis  and  Hudson  Valley 
(Beekmantown). 

21.  D,  patnlus  (Hall).     (Fig.  47,  b,  49.  *.)         Lower  Ordovidc. 


Fig.  49.     a  (upper),  Didymograflus  nitidui ;  b,  Didymograpttts patului. 

DifTers  from  D.  nitidns  in  its  wider  and  more  rapidly  widening 
branches,  with  ends  of  hydrothecae  conca\c  and  strongly  acute  in- 
stead of  rectangular. 

Lower  graptolite  shales  (Beekmantown)  of  Point  Levis  and 
Hudscn  Valley, 

Suborder  Axonophora  Freeh. 
XI.  Climacograptus  Hall. 
Simple    rhabdosomes,   with   parallel    hydrothecae,   their  outer 
margin  straight  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stem.     Ordovidc. 
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FiC.  50.  Climaceg- 
plus  iicomis  (sligblly 
liaised). 


22.  C.  bicornas.     (Fig.  50,  51,  a.)  Middle  Ordovicic. 
Gradually  widening  upwards,  hydrothecce  approaching  rectangu- 
lar outline,  base  with  two  diverging  mucronate  points, 

Norman&kill  shales  (Trenton)  of  Hudson 
Valley,  and  equivalent  beds  of  the  Cincinnati 
region. 

23.  C.  typicus  Hall.     (Fig.  5  i,  ^} 

Upper  Ordovicic. 

Differs  from  preceding  in  narrow  almost 
horizontal  incisions  between,  and  small  mucro- 
nate point  at  base  of  hydrothecfe. 

Utica  Slate  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati  re- 
gion. 

XII.    DiCRAKOGRAPTUS    Hall. 

Lower  portion  of  hydrosome  biserial,  upper 
portion  dividing  into  two  uniserial  branches. 

Form  Y-shaped.  Hydrothecse  as  in  Clt- 
macograptus.     Ordovicic. 

24.  D.  ramosas  Hall.     (Fig.  52.)  Middle  Ordovicic. 
Undivided  portion  long,  incisions  between 

hydrothecx   deep,  the  latter  with  mucronate 
points. 

NormanskiJl  shales  (Trenton),  Hud3on  Val- 
ley.    Europe. 

(lefl),  XIII.    DlCELLOGRAPTUS    HopklnS. 

Like  the  preceding,  but  divided  to  the  base. 
V-shaped.     Ordovicic. 

25.  D.  compIanatasLapworth.  (Fig.  53,(1,^.) 

Middle  Ordovicic. 

Diverging  at  angle  of  30-50  degrees.  Hy- 
drothecae  narrow  and  very  oblique ;  non- 
mucronate. 

Normanskill  shales  (Trenton),  Hudson  Val- 
ley. 

26.  D.  diraricatus  Hall.    (Fig.  53,  c.) 

Middle  Ordovicic    ^^^'  „'l,„r{lIiMy 
Diverging  at  angle  of  over  90°,  up  to  1 30";    ciil«^«l). 


ilmged). 
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hydrothccx  furnished  with  slightly  incurved  hook-lil<c  projections 
on  the  upper  outer  region  ;  3  basal  spines. 
Normanskill  shales  (Trenton),  Hudson  Valley. 


27.  D.  sextans  Hall.     (Fig.  53,./,  <?.) 


Middle  Ordovicic, 


Fig.  53.     a,  Dicellagra/itus 
Urged)  ;  d,  D.  sextans 


:,  eolarged  ;  c,  D.  t/tvaricalus  (ei 


Similar  to  preceding,  but  basal  spines  turned  up  and  outward. 
Normanskill  shales  (Trenton),  Hudson  Valley, 


XIV.   DiPLOGRAPTus  McCoy. 

Rhabdosomes  linear  to  leaf-like,  with  two  rows  of  alternating 

oblique  hydrothecae.    Virgula  prolonged  beyond  the  proximal  end 

and  in  perfect  colonies  attached  with  others  to  a  floating  (?)  central 

disk.     Ordovicic. 

28,  D.   pristis  Hisinger.     (Fig.  54.)  Upper  Ordovicic. 

Large  oblique,  aeutc  serrations, 

pointed     exteriorly,    three    basal 

spines,   the    central    one   usually 

longest, 

Utica  slate  of  New  York  and 
other  states  and  Canada.    Europe. 

29.  D.  foUacens  Murchison. 

Middle  and  Upper  Ordovicic. 
Hydrothecae      more      oblique, 
smaller  and  more  numerous  than 
D.  pristis. 
Normanskill  shales  (Trenton),  Hudson  Valley.     Europe. 


KlG.  54.  Diplograptus  prislis.  Rea- 
toralion  of  colooy  by  Ruedetnann.  pn, 
pneumalophore  or  swimming  bladder  ; 
g,  gonaogia  (N.  Y.  St,  Geol.  Rept.). 
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30.  D.  wbitfieldi  Hall.  Middle  Ordovicic. 
Like  D.  pristis,  but  hydrothecie  with  spinose  prolongations,  and 

base  with  a  single  spine. 
Normanskill  shales  (Trenton)  of  Hudson  Valley. 

31.  D.  dentatus  Brongniart.     (=  D.  pristiniformis  Hall.) 

Lower  Ordovicic. 

Narrow  slender  stipes  with  closely  crowded,  very  oblique  hydro- 
thecae. 

Graptolite  shales  of  Point  Levis  and  Hudson  Valley.  Lower 
Chazy.    Europe. 

.XV,    MoNOGRAPTUS  Geinitz. 

Rhabdosomes  with  only  a  single  row  of  hydrothecae,  which  in 
the  American  form  are  drawn  out  into  bent  points,  at  the  apices  of 
which  are  the  openings.     Silur.-Dev. 
33.  H.  cUntonensis  Hall,     (Fig.  55,  i*.)  Middle  Siluric. 

Stipes  straight  with  well-marked  virgula.  Ends  of  hydrothecae 
bent  over  so  that  apertures  open  downward.  _-^ 

Clinton  shales  of  Rochester,N.Y.  1       ^G 

XVL  Retiolites  Barrande.  A      --^ 

Rhabdosome  with  the  periderm  attenu-  \      JT^ 

ated  and    supported    on   a    meshwork    of  Iff     U' 

fibers-    Hydrothecae  in  two  rows,  opening  fig.  55.  o(iefi),iP?/io/i/rt 

outward.    Two  virgulse  attached  to  oppo-  vemnus;    i,   Monograptut 

site  sides,  in  the  median  plane.      Ord-Sil.  '/•"''""""{bchenUrged). 

33.  R.  venosns  Hall.     (Fig.  55,  a.)  Mid-Siluric. 

Hydrothecae  slightly  oblique ;  apertiiral  margin  concave ;  peri- 
derm very  tenuous. 

In  the  Clinton  shales  of  western  New  York,  associated  with  the 
preceding. 

HydrocoralUnes. 
Stromatoporoidea  Nicholson  and  Murie, 

The  Stromatoporoids  are  extinct  organisms  wholly  confined  to 
the  Palxozoic,  where  they  were  extremely  important  reef-builders, 
much  of  the  limestone  of  the  Siluric  and  Devonic  resulting  from 
the  destruction  of  reefs  of  these  fossils.  They  are  most  closely  re- 
lated to  the  modern  Hydrocorallines  (Millepora)  and  to  Hydrac- 
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tinia,  an  aberrant  type  of    Hydroid.     This  latter   will  serve  to 
elucidate  the  structure  of  the  Stromatoporoids. 

Hydractinia  (Fig,  56)  commonly  grows  as  an  incrustation  on  the 
shells  of  dead  gastropods,  which  have  been  seized  as  a  habitation 
by  hermit  crabs.     It  is  also  found,  how- 
ever, encrusting  rocks.     The  polyps  arc 
naked,/,  e.,  not  protected  by  hydrothc- 
cre.  and  of  several  kinds.     The  ordinary 
feeding  polyp  or  nutritive  zooid  has  a 
mouth  and  tentacles.     A  second  type  of 
polyps  has  short,  club-shaped  tentacles 
and  bears  a  cluster  of  reproductive  buds 
or  gonangia.   These  are  the  gonopolyps. 
A  third  and  sometimes  a  fourth  order  of 
Fn;.  56.    iiyiiiaeiima  (Re-  polyps  occur,  Scattered  about or  confincd 
cen.),sho«mg3.ypesofpo1yps  to  certain  regions.  These  have  an  ofifcns- 
•nsing   rora  spinous    y  rop  )-  j^,g  j,nj  jgfgnsive  function  and  apparently 
Ion  (enlarged).  ^^  ' 

warn  the  colony  of  approach  of  danger. 
The  colony  secretes  a  basal  horny  or  calcareous  structure,  the 
kydrophyton,  which  consists  of  successive,  slightly  separated,  hori- 
zontal laminae,  supported  by  numerous  vertical  columns  known  as 
radial  pillars  (Fig.  57).  From  the  surface 
arise  hollow  spines  and  tubercles,  which 
serve  as  a  protection  when  the  polyps  are  con- 
tracted below  their  summits.   The  spaces  be- 


tween the  lamina  communicate  with  the  sur- 


UyJ, 


face  by  means  of  tubes,  and  branching  Cross-seciionof  hydrophy- 
grooves  or  astrorhis<E  are  commonly  present  ">"  through  a  spine,  sbow- 
on  the  surface.    In  MUleporaih^  colony  se-   i"fi  hoti^onwl  lamina  <nd 

radial  pillars, 
cretes  a  calcareous  structure  yccenosteum)  not 

unlike  some  coral  masses.  This  consists  of  a  network  of  calcare- 
ous fibers  and  is  traversed  at  frequent  intervals  by  large  tubes  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  smaller  ones.  The  larger  tubes  (gastropores) 
lodge  feeding  polyps,  and  the  smaller  (dactylipores)  lodge  fighting 
polyps.  Both  sets  of  tubes  are  divided  in  the  older  part  by  hori- 
zontal partitions  or  tabula. 

The  extinct  Stromatoporoids  combine  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  types  outlined  above.  They  consist  of  hemispherical,  spread- 
ing, encrusting,  columnar,  or  nearly  globular  calcareous  structures 
sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  five  feet  or  over,  or  a  length  of 
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ten  feet  [Beatticea).  The  base  is  generally  covered  by  a  con- 
centrically wrinkled  calcareous  crust  or  epitheca.  In  structure 
these  bodies  recall  the  hydrophyton  of  Hydractinia  as  described 
above,  consisting  of  numerous  concentric  undulating  calcareous 
laminx,  separated  by  interspaces,  and  supported  by  radial  pillars. 
Both  laminx  and  supporting  pillars  are  traversed  in  most  cases  by 
minute  canals,  and  in  some  types  vertical  "zobidal  tubes"  with 
ubulx  occur,  as  in  MUlepora.  The  surfaces  of  the  laminae  aie 
marked  by  numerous  pores,  the  openings  of  canals,  and  by 
tubercles,  blunt  rounded  prominences  or  "  mamelons,"  or  blunt 
spines,  and  shallow  furrows  radiating  from  a  center  [Astrorhizs). 
In  some  types  {Actinostroma)  the  laminx  are  composed  of  a  net- 
work of  calcareous  rods  disposed  in  a  horizontal  series.  In  some 
cases  the  horizontal  and  vertical  elements  are  so  fused  as  to  form 
a  dense  reticulated  tissue,  when  the  separate  components  are  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  {Stromatopora).  Frequently  the  hori- 
zontal laminae  are  combined  into  strata  or  "  latilaminze  "  of  some 
thickness,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  slight  interspace. 

Several  species  of  Stromatoporoids  encrust  cylindrical  corals 
[Aulopora,  Syringopora,  Ceralopora,  etc.)  which  become  com- 
pletely immersed  in  the  Stromatoporoid,  opening  only  on  the  sur- 
face in  circular  orifices.  These  orifices  were  formerly  thought  to 
be  a  structural  part  of  the  Stromatoporoid  and  the  name  Cauno- 
pora  was  applied  to  these  types.  Similar  commensalism  occurs  in 
some  Bryozoa. 
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Two  keys  are  herewith  given.  The  first  is  based  on  the  micro- 
scopic structure  and  requires  thin  sections.  It  is  believed  that  by 
its  means  most  species  may  be  traced  to  their  proper  genus. 
The  other  is  based  on  external  characters  and  is  given  to  make 
possible  field  determination  of  the  more  important  species  of 
"  Stromatopora  "  in  the  old  sense.  It  applies  only  to  the  species 
described. 

1.   Key  to  the  Genera.*  . 

A.   Calcu-cous  tissue  a  meshwork  tif  horiionUl  and  Tei 
I.   Structure  an  open  mesbwork,  radial  pillars  di: 

careous  anastomosing  bars •. 

*.  Radial  pillars  continuous  through  a  number  of  lominx  and  interlaminar 

surfaces I.    Atlinostrema, 

*.   Radial  pillars  discontinuOQ* .• 11.    Clatkrodielyim. 

I.  Structure  an  open  mesbwork,  radial  pillars  very  lai^e,  borliontal  elements  thin 
irr^[ular  plates VII.  LabtMa. 

I.  Structure  a  dense  reticulale  meshwork  in  tangential  section,  but  more  open  in 

vertical  section,  the  radial  pilliirs  distinguishable **. 

'**  Form  spherical,  massive  or  expanding aa. 

aa.  Lamina  bending  upwards  at  regular  inlerrals,  forming  a  series  of 
vertical  rod-like  structures  passing  ihiough  the  mass. 

III.   Slylodiflynn. 
aa.  Laminx  not  bending  upvrards,  short  irregular  loOidal  tubes. 

IV.   StromalBpertlla. 
**  Form  cylindrical  and  cooimonl)'  branching,  numerous  well  developed  lab. 

ulate  zoOidal  tubes  opening  by  circular  pores V.    Idieslroma. 

I.  Structure  a  dense  reticulate  meshwork  in  both  tangential  and  vertical  sections, 

radial  pillar»  generally  not  distinct *•*. 

***  Structure  reticulate,  labulalc  zofiidal   tubes  well  developed. 

VI.  Siromalopora. 

***  Structure  very  dense,  but  vertical  and  horizontal  elements  distinguishable. 

VI,  Syringoslrema  vaiti  Siromatf/ora. 

S.  Calcareous  tissue  of  concentric  laminee,  no  vertical  pillars II. 

II.  With  vertical  tubes VII.  Siromalecarium. 

II.  Without  vertical  tubes VIM.   CrypteteSn . 

C.  Calcareous  tissue  a  single  layer  covered  with  a  basal  epilheca  and  with  numerous 

blunt  tubercles  on  the  surface IX.   Lobtthia  (young). 

D.  Calcareous  tissue  a  scries  of  veacles,  form  columnar X.  Btalricea. 

*Hased  on  micrracopic  structure. 
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II.    Kev  to  the  Specibs  of  "  Sthomatopora  "   IN  THE   Old    Sense  Based 

Chiefly  on  Externa!.  Characters.* 
^.   Fom  a  flattcDcd  or  undulaling  e:(p*nsion,  generally  wilh  a  basal  epitheca *. 

*  Free  or  only  attached  al  initial  point a. 

a.  Surface  vilh  niaineloDS an. 

aa.  MamelODS  praminent  ;  astrorhizie  present  Chough  inconspicuout,  sut- 
face  gniaulate 9.  S.  granulaiaHti. 

aa.  MameloDS  low,  ailrorhizx  absent  I.  S.  txfaitia  Dev. 

a,  Snrlace  sometimes  undulated,  with  tubercles  instead  of  mamelons  ;  no  astro- 

ii.  Tubercles  or  two  sizes,  the  larger  with  pores.    lo.   S.  luterculalaGei. 
ib.  Tubercles  minute,  in  rows,  with  pores  between  rows. 

5.  S.  Uriatella  Sil. 

bh.  Tubercles  scattered,  meshwork  veiy  coarse 7.  S.  ctlluleia'Dev. 

a.  Surface  without  mamelons  or  tubercles ee. 

It.  A slrorhiix  well  developed z.  S. /mfslra/a  iier, 

(c.  Astrorfaizae  sdibII 4,  5.  whVw/wo  Sil. 

*  Encrusting  other  fossils.     Tubercles  instead  of  mamelons;  aslroihlzx  present. 

II.  .SI  t'nc/wi/an>  Dev. 

''■  Form  massive,  hemispheric  or  spherical *•. 

"Divided  into  strata  or  latilaminje i, 

i.  Surface  with  mamelons cc. 

rt.  AstrorbiiB!  well  developed 14.   S.  motttiiu/i/era  Bev. 

i-f.  Aslroihixx  small I. 

I,  Mamelons  sharp  and  conical 3.  S.  ni>i/ul/ifa  Dev. 

I.  Mamelons  low  and  rounded ;  aslrorhizfc  minute, 

17.  i',  ^fn/re/a  Lower  Dev, 

i.    Surface  with  pustules  instead  of  mamelons. oV. 

M.  Aslrorhiza  small IJ.   S.  fiusluli/fa  Dtv. 

A.    Surface  without  mamelons  or  pustules n. 

'tt.  Astrorhlia  present 2. 

3.  Vertical  section  shows  only  dense  tissue 16.  S.  dtmaJiKv. 

3.  Vertical  section  shows  minute  tabulate  tube*  traversing  the  entire 

stratum.^ 13.  S.  a«/r^uaSil. 

tt.  Astroihiza  absent 18.   5.  ini-n-tfi  Lower  Dev. 

"Not  divided  into  strata,  or  but  imperfectly  so c. 

«"■     Surface  without  true  mamelons ff. 

_ff.  Astrorhiia  absent 3, 

3.  Surface  linely  granulated  with  pores  between  rows  of  gtanules. 

5.  S.  striatella  Sil. 
3.  Sarface  with  pustules,  formed  by  the  ends  of  large  vertical  rods. 

8,    S.  eolumnarii  Dev,, 
3.  Surface  wilh  pustules  in  regular  diagonal  lines,  and  lat^  irreg- 
ular nipple-like  elevations 6.   S.  osliolata  Sil. 

'"■    Surface  with  conical  mamelons,  astrorhiiie  small 3.  S.  ttodulala  Dev. 

C.  VWTO  cylindrical  or  branching ••• 

•**  Surface  wilh  prominent  pointed  tuberclei d. 

"-    Branches  with  rounded  ends,  surface  porous u,  S,  tiisfiilosa  iJev. 

*        '*  adapted  only  to  the  species  here  described.     It  does  not  include  Slromata- 
rtiiiB,  '■-rypig^j^^  Labtihia  or  Biatricia.     Endings  become  feminine. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF   GENERA   AND   SPECTES. 
I.     ACTINOSTROMA    Nicholsotl. 

Lamina  consisting  of  a  meshwork  of  fibers.    Radial  pillars  more 
or  less  continuous  throughout,  subequally  spaced  and  generally 


(N.  Y.  SlXeCnb.  Rep.) 


(Afler  Nicholson.) 


projecting  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  granules  or  tubercles.  In 
vertical  section  the  pillars  and  laminx  form  a  more  or  less  rejjular 
series  of  rectangular  meshes.  Astrorhizs  present  or  absent.  Siluric 
(rare)-Dev, 

I.  A.  ezpansum  (Hall  &  Whitfield).     {V\g.  58.)  Devonic. 

l^rge  expanding   masses  sometimes   many    feet   in    diameter, 


Fee.  63,     Aclia.<Uroni.i  naiutatum  with  horizontal  and  vertical  sections.     (Nichol- 
son, Pal.,  Ohio.) 

slightly  undulating  surface  with  low  broad  mamelons,  three  eighths 
to  one  half  inch  from  center  to  center.     Astrorhizae  absent. 
In  Upper  Devonic  rocks  of  Iowa  and  Canada. 
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2.  A.  fenestratum  Nicholson.     (Fig.  59.)  Devonic. 
Skeleton  fibers  coarser  than  preceding  species  —  surface  without 

the  prominences  (mamelons);  astrorhizEe  well  developed, 
tn  Devonic  limestones  of  Manitoba,  etc.     Also  European. 

3.  A.  nodulatum  (Nicholson).     (Fig,  60.)  Devonic. 
In  large  expanding  masses,  with  large  sharp  conical  mamelons 

12  mm.  apart  and  small  astrorhizae. 
Onondaga  of  Ohio. 

II.   Clathrodictyon  Nicholson. 

Laminae  a  meshwork  similar  to  preceding  genus.     Radial  pillars 

discontinuous,  extending  only  from  lamina  to  lamina.     Astrorhizx 


r 

FlO.  61.     <i,  Cl.ilhi-eaii/yon  veuculosuni,  X  3  I  *.  Ctnlhrgdulym  Utialitluiii,  X  8 ; 
c,  Stromatoperella gianulala,  X  8.      (All  vertical  sections.) 

present.      Vertical   section   often   appearing    vesiculose.      Siluric 

(common)- Devonic  (rare). 

4-   C.  yeaiculosum   Nicholson   &   Murie.     (Fig.  6l,  a,  62,  63.) 

Siluric. 

Laminar  expansions  covered  by  a  concentric  basal  epitheca; 
adult  half  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  by  an  inch  or  more  in  great- 
est thickness.  No  rounded 
prominences ;  small  astrorhizae 
with  centers  from  3  to  5  mm. 
apart.  Nine  to  eleven  lamina; 
to  I  mm. 

In  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  of 
Ohio,  Canada,  New    York    and 
Anticosti.      Also  European. 
5.  C.  striateUum  d'Orbigny.         ,  ''";■  ^/-  ^'"'^^^•''"y"  '■«'V''/'""'«.X 

''    -^  60.     (After  Nicholson. ) 

(Fig.  61,  d.)  Siluric. 

Laminar  or^hemispheric  with  concentrically  wrinkled  epitheca. 
Surface  undulating  but  no  "  mamelons,"  generally  exfoliating  con- 
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Fig.  6j.    Clatkrodictyon  viskulo- 
!uni  under  or  epilbecal  portioi 


centricatly   around   elevated   areas.      Numerous   minute  rounded 
tubercles,  alternating  with  minute  pores  on  well  preserved  surfaces. 
No  astrorhizae.     Coarse  (5  laminae  to  i   mm.)  radial  pillars  like 
spines  growing  downward  from  bot- 
tom of  laminae. 

This  is,  according  to  Nicholson 
and  Hinde,  the  common  species  of 
the  Niagara  of  Canada,  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  Siromatopora  concen- 
irica. 

6.  C.  Ostlolatum  Nicholson.  Siluric. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  in  the 

presence  of  nipple-like  elevations  of 

the  entire  mass  at  intervals,  and  in 

currence  of  small  perforated 

tubercles  at  regular  intervals  in  diagonal  lines. 

In  the  Guelph  of  Canada  and  New  York. 

7.  C.  cellulosum  Nicholson  &  Murie.     (Fig.  64.)  Devonic. 
Differs  from  C.  vesuulosum  in  the  coarser  meshwork  (about  2 

laminx  to  i  mm.)  and  in  having  the  surface  covered  with  tubercles 
or  granules;  and  from  C.  striatelhim  in  the 
coarser  meshwork. 

Onondaga  limestone  of    Canada,  New 
York,  etc. 

III.  Stvlodictvon  Nicholson  &  Murie. 
Ccenosteum  a  dense  tissue  traversed  by 
numerous  closely  set  circular  vertical  col- 
umns of  large  size,  formed  by  the  upward 
bending  of  the  concentric  laminx.  They 
terminate  on  the  surface  in  small  pointed 
eminences.  Between  the  columns  the  tis- 
sue is  more  open,  consisting  of  horizontal 
laminae  and  vertical  (radial)  pillars,  the 
latter  often  imperfect,     Devonic. 

8.  S.  COlumnare  Nicholson.  {S.woytheni 
Quenstedt.)  (Fig.  65.)  Devonic. 
A  large  mass  readily  recognized  by  the  vertical  rods  of  dense 

tissue  formed  by  the  upward  bending  of  the  laminx,  and  the  small 


Fin.  64.  CtatkrodidyM 
Hlulesum.  (After  Nichol- 
ion,) 
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rounded  knobs  in  which  the  rods  terminate  on  the  surface,  these 
being  separated  by  a  little  more  than  half  their  diameter.  Middle 
Devonic  limestones  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  {Traverse  group). 


F]c.  65.     ^ylodUtyon  columnare  witli  enlarged  vertical  section  {Nicholjon,  Pal.  Ohio). 

IV.  Stkomatoporelca  Nicholson. 

Coralline  mostly  a  lamillar  expansion,  furnished    with  a  basal 
epitheca.     Latilaminse   imperfect  |or  not   developed.     In   vertical 
section  concentric  lamellx  and  radial  pil- 
lars distinguishable.     In  tangential  sections 
the  ends  of  the  pillars  are  distinguishable, 
while  the  general  character  of  the  tissue  is 
reticulate;   short   irregular    zooidal    tubes 
present.     Devonic. 
9.  S.  granolata  Nicholson.     (Fig.  (y\,  c, 

66.)  Mid-Devonic. 


Fig,  66.    Stromalepenlla 
granulata   enlarged  vertical 
Fig.  67.     Strontaloporilla  tubtTiulata  (after  Nichol-     sec''""- 

Laminar  expansions  with  concentrically  wrinkled  and  striated 
epitheca.    Thickness  from  2  mm.  up  to  2  or  3  cm.     Rather  dis- 
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tant  rounded  mamelons  pierced  by  apical  pores,  and  with  astro- 
rhizx  inconspicuous.     Surface  covered  with  granules. 

Common  in  the  Hamilton  formation  of  Canada. 
lO.  S.   tuberculata  Nicholson  &  Murie.     (Fig.  67,  68.) 

Mid-Devonic. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  in  absence  of  mamelons,  the  surface 
being  undulating  and  covered  only  with  tubercles  of  two  sizes,and 
in  coarser  meshwork  (about  6  lamina  to  2  mm.). 


jloporella  lubireulala^tn-         Fjc.     69.       Siroiiialopertlla     incraslans 
UrgedsiirfaceandseclLon(»ftcrNicholson).     (N.  Y.  Sule  Mus.  Rep.). 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  Canada  and  New  York. 
11.  S.  incrustans  Hall  &Whitfield.     (Fig.  69.)  Devonic. 

Encrusting   other   fossils.     Aslrorhizae   with    central   tubercles 
pierced  by  pore. 

Upper  Devonic  of  Iowa  and  elsewhere. 

V,   Idiostroma.  Winchell. 

Form  typically  cylindrical,  branching  or  growing  in  fascicles. 
Each  branch  has  generally  a  tabulate  tube,  while  other  smaller  tab- 
ulate zoiiidal  tubes  with  rounded  openings  are  abundant.  Radial 
pillars  and  concentric  laminae  distinct.  Surface  with  prominent 
pointed  tubercles  often  arranged  in  ridges,  or  nearly  smooth.  De- 
vonic. 
13,  I.  csspitosum  Winchell.  Mid-Devonic. 

Branching  irregularly;  branches  club-shaped. 

Abundant  in  the  limestones  of  the  Traverse  group  (Hamilton)  in 
Michigan. 
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VI.   Stromatopora  Goldfuss. 
Massive  or  laminar.    Laminae  grouped  in  strata  or  "latilaminte"; 
radial  pillars  numerous,  extending  across  a  stratum  and  uniting  with 
the  laminx  to  form  a  finely  rctic 
ulated  tissue   as  seen   in    vertical 
section.     Tabulate  zooidal  tubes, 
and   astrorhizx   present.     Syrttig- 
oitroma  differs  chiefly  in  its  denser 
structure  and  somewhat  more  dis- 
tinct horizontal  and   vertical  ele- 
ments.    Silur.  (rare)-Devonic. 

13.  S.  aotiqua  Nicholson  &  Muiie. 

(Fig.  70.)  Siluric. 

Massive,  spheroidal  or  hemis- 
pheric, with  well-marked  strata  or 
lattlaminxS  or  6  to  i  cm.  Delicate 
zoiSidal  tubes  traversing  entire 
stratum.  Astrorhizal  centers  4-5 
mm.  apart,  mamelons  absent. 

Niagara  limestone  of  Canada 
and  New  York. 

14.  S.   (Ccsnostroma)   monticuli- 
fera  Winchell.  Devonic. 

In  large  hemispheric  or  globu-       •'"-'■  T'-  iHromatofora 
lar  masses,  surface  with  large  ma- 
melons   and   astrorhizfe;    centers 
7.6  to  10  mm.  apart.    Extremely  abundant  in  the  Traverse  (Ham- 
ilton) group  of  Michigan. 

15.  S.  pustuUfera  Winchell.  Devonic. 
Similar  to  preceding,  but  surface  with  pustules  instead  of  mame- 
lons and  smaller  astrorhizal  centers,  4  mm.  apart. 

Occurs  with  the  preceding. 

16.  S.    (Syiingostroma)   densa    Nicholson.     (Fig.   71.)      Mid- 
Devon  ic. 

Surface    without    mammillze    but   well    developed    astrorhizae. 
Structure  exceedingly  dense. 
Onondaga  of  Ohio  and  probably  elsewhere. 


the  lower,  X  2    (after 
Nicholson). 
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FlO.  71.      Synagoslroma   dinsum  wilh  horiiontal   and  Teilical    seclions,   eolaijed 
(Nicholson,  Pal.  Ohio). 

17.  S.  (Syringostroma)  centrota  Girty.     (Fig.  72,  a,  upper  sec- 
tions.)    Lower  Devonic, 

Spheroidal,  surface  with  rounded  mamelons  and  minute  astro- 
rhizx. 

Lower  Helderberg  of  New  York. 

18.  S.  (Syringostroma)  barretti  Girty.     (Fig.  72,  b,  lower  sec- 
tions.)     Lower  Devonic. 

Hemispheric  with  flat  base,  surface  without  mamelons  or  astro- 
rhizx.     LamincC  flexed  in  wave-like  manner. 
Lower  Helderberg  of  New  York. 


F]c  72.  a  (upper  two),  Syringoslmma  cinirolum,  tangential  and  vertical  sections; 
i  (lower  two),  Syringoilrema  barrelli,  tangential  and  vertical  seclions  (Girly  in  N'. 
Y.  State  Mus.  Report),  enlarged  X  'O. 
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VII.    STROMATOC(ERiUM  Hall. 

Ccenosteum  massive,  of  dense,  thick  horizontal  and  concentric 
discontinuous  laminic,  separated  by  very  narrow  interspaces.  No 
radial  pillars.  Small  vertical  tubes  penetrate  the  several  laminae, 
connecting  interlaminar  spaces.     No  astrorhizse.     Ordovicic. 

19.  S.  rugosnm  Hall.  Middle  Ordovicic. 
Hemispheric,  with  wrinkled  concentric  laminae,  and  faint  indica- 
tions of  vertical  tubes. 

Black  River  limestone.  New  York,  Canada,  etc. 

20.  S.  eatoni  Seely.  Lower  Ordovicic 
Expanding  masses  two  inches  or  more  in  thickne.ss,  surface  with 

mamelons.     On    weathered   surfaces    numerous    concentric  rings 
appear  around  the  mamelons. 
Chazy  of  Lake  Champlain. 

VIII.  CryptozoOn  Hall. 

Ccenosteum  of  irregular  concentric  laminae,  traversed  by  minute 
canals  which  branch  and  anastomose  irregularly.  No  astrorhizec. 
Camb.-Ord. 

21.  C.  prolifernm  Hall.  Lower  Ordovicic. 
Grows  in  compressed  spherical  cakes  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
In  the  Beekmantown  horizon  of  New  York,  etc. 

IX.  Labechia  E.  &  H. 

Expanded,  with  a  basal  epitheca,  vertical  pillars  a  series  of  blunt 
tubercles  tn  the  young  form,  connected  in  adult  by  thin  calcareous 
plates.  Differs  from  Aclinostroma  in  the  large 
size  of  the  pillars  which  are  connected  by 
plates  instead  of  fibers.     Ord. 

22.  L.  ohioensis  Nicholson.     (Fig.  73.) 

Ordovicic. 

Laminar  or  encrusting.  Surface  often  with  

,      ,  ,         .  ,         ,  r^  FiG.  73.   Laifihia  ohiO' 

mamelons  and  with  minute  tubercles.     Ra-   ^^^^j^  v, 

dial  pillars  distant,  interspaces  vesicular. 

Upper  Cincinnati  beds  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Canada,  etc. 

X.  Beatricea  Billings. 

Cylindrical  or  angulated  stems,  often  fluted  and  ranging  in  size 
to  over  ten  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in  diameter.     A  central  tube 
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with  cystose  tabulae  and  a  peripheral  vesicular  structure  character- 
ize the  fossil.     Ordovicic. 

23.  B.  nodulosa  Bill.     (Fig.  74.)     Ordovicic. 
Cylindrical,  with  oblong,  oval  or  subtrian- 
gular  blunt-pointed  tubercles,  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  vertical  rows, 

Trenton  and  Cincinnati  groups  Anticosti 
and  Kentucky, 
24.  B.  undulata  Bill.  Ordovicic. 

Fig.  74-    Btairi^ta  no-       Surface  sulcated  longitudinally  by  short, 

duhsa,  tr«nsver»e    Seclion     .  ,  ,.i       ,  ^  ,         i.         . 

...         ,.         .    irregular,  wave-like  furrows,  from  two  hnes  to 

sbixring    inner    lube    and  ^  '  ' 

cysiose    characicr    (after   one  inch  across,  according  to  size  of  Specimen. 
Nicholson).  Cincinnati  group  of  Anticosti. 

Class  Anthozoa  or  Actmozoa  (Corals). 
Marine  animals  ranging  from  low  water  to  depths  of  1,500 
fathoms,  but  chiefly  at  home  in  tropic  seas  above  the  fifty  fathom 
line.  The  animal  or  polyp  may  be  simple,  or  give  rise  by  budding 
or  division  to  a  compound  polyparium,  in  which  the  individuals 
or  polypites  may  be  distinct  or  confluent. 

The  corallum  or  hard  structure  secreted  by  these  animals  is 
simple  or  compound.  Typically  each  coral  is  furnished  with  a  cir- 
cumferential wall,  and  radiating  lamellae  or  septa,  though  either 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  much  reduced  or  even  absent.  The 
wall  may  be  an  independent  structure,  growing  up  like  the  septa 
from  the  bottom  of  the  corallum  (theca),  or  it  may  be  formed  of 
the  thickened  and  fused  outer  ends  of  the  septa  (pseudotheca)- 
The  outer  ends  of  the  septa  are  frequently  continued  beyond  the 
wall  as  costce.  Often  an  outer  more  or  less  wrinkled  envelope  or 
epitlieca  occurs,  which  shows  concentric  lines  of  growth.  Between 
the  septa  are  various  endothecal  structures,  such  as  cross  plates  or 
dissepiments,  cross-bars  or  synapticula.  or  continuous  floors  or 
tabula  which  extend  across  the  whole  coral.  In  some  cases  the 
interior  consists  of  a  spongy  mass,  the  septa  being  very  rudtmeo- 
tary  {Cystipltyllum).  The  septa  may  be  smooth,  or  furnished  with 
granules,  or  reinforced  by  vertical  beams,  which  on  cross  section  or 
in  the  calyx  of  the  coral,  look  like  short  regular  bars  (carinas)  cross- 
ing the  septum,  and  extend  a  short  distance  on  each  side  {Heliophyl- 
lum).  The  upper  edges  of  the  septa  in  the  calyx  may  be  spinous, 
or  smooth.     A  central  rod  or  columella  is  frequently  present,  and 
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vanes  in  form  and  texture.    The  twisting  of  the  septa  at  the  center 
may  give  the  appearance  of  such  a  structure  (pseudocolumella). 

In  Palasozoic  corals  the  arrangement  of  the  septa  is  often  clearly 
seen  to  be  in  four  groups  ( letracoralla)  distributed  in  correspond- 
ing quadrants.     This  arrangement  is  frequently  well  marked  by 
the  course  of  the  lines  which  on  the  exterior  indicate  the  division 
between  the  septa,     A  main  or  cardinal  septum  is  distinguishable, 
from  which  at  either  side  branch  olT  secondary  septa  in  a  pinnate 
fashion  (Fig.  75,^).     Theseoccupy  the  two  cardinal  quadrants, and 
are  limited  by  the  a/ar  septa  on  the  sides  of  the  coralium(Fig.  75,^), 
From  the  alar  septa  branch  off  other  secon- 
dary septa  in  a  pinnate  fashion  on  the  side 
away  from  the  cardinal  septum,  these  filling 
the  two  counief  quadrants  which  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  the  counter  septum,  which 
lies    directly   opposite    the   cardinal   septum 
(Fig.  75,^).  The  cardinal  septum  is  frequently 
reduced  so  as  to  leave  a  marked  groove  or       Fic  75-  Kunth'sdia- 
fossula.    The  secondaiy  septa  are  often  united  b"™  of  "eirameral  con.1. 
...  ,  ,         ,     .  .      ,    h,  cardinw;  f,  counter; 

to  each  other  m  such  a  manner  that  their  united  ^  ^  1^^^^^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^_ 

ends  form  a  continuous  wall  around  the  fos. 
sula,  or  they  may  unite  in  groups,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cardi- 
nal septum  and  one  near  each  alar  septum.  The  apparent 
grooves  thus  produced  Art\]\e  pseudofossula.  This  wall  may  some- 
times close  completely  so  as  to  form  an  inner  tube,  into  which  the 
septa  do  not  extend.  Tertiary  septa  often  not  reaching  the  center 
occur.  In  most  Mezozoic  and  later  corals  the  septa  occur  in  mul- 
tiples of  six,  and  are  often  very  numerous,  most  of  the  cycles  of 
septa  reaching  the  center. 

In  compound  forms  the  corallites  may  be  crowded,  when  they 
arc  generally  prismatic  in  form,  or  they  may  be  far  apart,  remain- 
ing either  entirely  dissociated  at  the  upper  surfaces,  or  being  con- 
nected by  a'dense  or  coarse  calcareous  tissue  —  the  camnchyma. 
Sometimes  the  corallites  are  connected  merely  by  their  strongly 
developed  costx.  In  a  few  cases  they  become  confluent  by  in- 
complete division,  and  present  the  character  of  winding  grooves 
with  the  septa  pointing  to  the  center  of  the  groove.  When  the 
septa  are  absent  tabulae  are  generally  well  developed  {Favosites) 
which  in  some  forms  may  be  funnel-shaped  {^Syringopora).  The 
walls  of  such  corallites  are  frequently  pierced  by  a  more  or  less 
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regular  series  of  round  holes  or  mural  pores.  A  scries  of  small 
shelves  or  squameB  are  generally  found  on  the  inside  of  the  wall 
near  these  mural  pores.  In  form  the  compound  coral  mass  may 
be  a  hemispheric  or  spherical  "  head,"  a  plate-like  expansion,  or 
variously  branching  with  cylindrical  branches. 
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Kev  to  the  Gbnrra. 

A.  Conl  simple ". 

*  Sariace  covered  bj'  &  wrinkled  epiiheca  which  extends  to  Ihe  edge  of  the  olyi..  f- 
f  Coral  conical,  cylindrical,  or  compressed  conical  not  composed  of  invag- 

inaled  cups  or  funnels a. 

a.  Sepia  well  developed,  (he  longer  reaching  to  center aa. 

aa.  Ceotrel  columella  well  developed,  not  formed  by  the  septa I. 

I,  Coral   compressed,   columella   spongy,  septa  nuneroas  in 

multiples  of  six,  earlier  ones  much  larger  thao  later  ones. 

I.ni.  BabiUum. 

I.  Coral  conical  columella  projecting  and  solid II. 

II.  Columella  compressed XXVII.  LophaphyUum^ 

II.  Columella  round Cyalhsionia. 

aa.  Columella  absent,  pseudocolumel la  sometimes  formed  by  twisting 

z.  Coral  conical  (cylindrical),  the  telnuneral  arrangement  of 
the  septa  visible  in  ibe  calyx  or  in  the  external  septal 
E'oo'es t- 
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i  Epitheca  normally  wauling  in  basal  portion, 

XXVI.  DHmanella. 

X  Epilhecft  complele  {except  when  denoded) zz. 

21.  SepUt  radial  in  calyx,  rarely  uniting  or  twisied  al  the 

center,  fossula  well  developed  x, 

X.  Septa  Emooth,  tabulsc  well  developed. 

(Compare  Serefi/t/asma.)     11.  Zaphrenlii. 
.t.  Septa  carinate. 

40.  {Hetiaphyllum  comiiutum). 
23.  Septa  radial,  twisted  or  united  in  the  center,  fossula 
rarely  developed. 

(Compare  Zafhnnlis.')     I.  Stripltlama. 

32.  Septa  radial,  not  twisted  at  the  center.     Fossula  absent 

XX.  SeplB  imootli XIV.  Cyathej,hyil«'« . 

XX.    Septa  carinated XVI.   Hflinfiylluvi. 

31.   Septa  annnged  in  B  bilateral  manner. xrx, 

XXX.  Strong   fossula   to  which   the   adjoining   septa 

converge. IV.  Aulatopkyllam, 

XXX.  Fo&sula  occupied   by   large   cardinal   septum, 
lepla  uniting  into  four  groups. 

I .  SirefiUlasma  prefundum. 

2.  Coral  cylindrical,  (he  telraroeral  arrangement  obscure...  33. 

33.  Fossula  and  tabulie  wall  developed ixxx. 

xxxx.  Septa  twisted  at  the  center  and  with  the  labuls 

elevated  tent-like.... V.  AcraphyUum. 

xxxx.   Septa  not  twisted  or  faintly  so,  sometimes  not 

quite  reaching  center II.  Zaphrtntit. 

3J.  Fossula  weak  or  absent,  tabulK  in  central  portion  only. 

xxxxx.  Sepia  carinated,  foasula  occasionally  devel- 
oped   XVI.  Htliophyllum. 

xxxxx.  Septa  smooth y. 

y.  Sepia   reaching   to  center,  foMula  absent  or 
partly  developed  and  faint. 

XIV.   CyalJiephyllum. 
y.  Sep'ji  not  fully  reaching  center,  fossula  present 

and  faint XV.  Cawpaphyaum. 

a.  Septa  well  developed,  not  reaching  10  center bb. 

ib.  Septa,  dort  strong  vertical  ridges,  tabulgewell  developed. 

VII.   />.:((iw/f/»ir  (single  branch). 
bi.  Septa  normal,  reaching  part  way  to  center 3. 

3.  Fossula  present  (rarely  ab«nt) 44, 

44.  Cylindrical,  with  numerous  often  sharp  constrictions 
and  well  developed  tabula \\\.  AmpUxtts. 

44.  Cylindrical  without  constrictions,  well  developed  tabu- 
Is  onto  which  the  septa  extend  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  center 11.   Zaphrtnlh. 

44.  Coni co-cylindrical  not  constricted,  often  abruptly  bent, 

tabulte  in  central  vesicular  tissue  in  peripheral  area. 

XV.   Campcphyllum. 
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3.  Fossula  ■bsent,  coral  L^lindiical,  tabnlse  well  developed. 

zo.    BhthrBphyllum  promisium. 

a.  Septa  fain  I  or  absent,  interior  cystose X.  Cystiphyllum, 

t  Cotal  conical  or  cylindrical,  composed  of  a  series  of  Invaginated  cups  or 

funnels J. 

t.  Septa  well  derelc^ed,  inlerior  not  cyslose tc. 

cc.  Cylindrical,  of  invigitialcd  cups,  tabula:  well  developed,  center  of 
calyx  smooth.     Fossula  present  or  absent. 

VI.  Blolkrophyllum. 

ec.  Cylindrical   or  top-shaped,   consisting  of  invaginated    funnels, 

septa  low,  reaching  center 4. 

4.  Sepln  twisted  in  center  into  pseudo. columella. 

IX.   Ply^hophyllum. 
4.  Septa  often  weak,  not  twisted,  no  pseudo -columella. 

VIII,   Chonopkyllum. 
i.  Septa  faint  or  absent,  inlerior  wholly  composed  of  cyslose  tissue  ar- 
ranged  in   a  series  of  funnel-shaped   layers.     (Compaie  Chono- 

phyllum  where  sepia  may  be  weak.) X.    Cyiliphyllum, 

I  Coial  disk.shaped,  with  Hal  or  slightly  convex  base  covered  by  a  wrinkled 

f.   Septa  cerinaled  or  crenulate,  tbe  larger  ones  reaching  the  depressed 

center,  no  fossula XI.    Pa/troey/lui. 

r.   Septa  smooth,  fossula  present ........,,,.,... di/. 

rfrf.   Disk  shaped,  one  fossula XII.   Miirocydus. 

dd.   Cushion  or  top-shaped,  septa  uniting  into  four  groups,  giving 

the  appearance  of  (wo  lateral  fossulx  besides  the  cardinal  one. 

Xtll.  Hadrophyilum. 

I  Coral  with  one  side  flat,  and  the  other  arched  1  operculated  and  with  the 

septa  in  low  ridges XXIX.    CaUteta. 

•Wrinkled  epilheca  on  lower  pan  only,  or  rudiroenlary d. 

d.  Structure  of  coral  porous LEX.  Balatiophytlia. 

d.  Structure  solid,  center  with  spongy  columella...  XLIX.  Paratmylia, 
*  Surface  free  from  epilheca H. 

tt  Structure  minutely  porous i. 

e.  Compressed  often  with  lateral  wings.. LXI.   Endofmhus. 

e.  Conical,  pointed  at  base,  free LX.  Eupiammia. 

I.  Conical  with  broad   base  of  fixation,  septa  more  or  less  united  near 

center LIX.  Balanopkyttia. 

tt  Structure  not  porous f. 

f.  With    basal  scar  of  atlrcbment,  conical.  Septa  granular,    columella 

spongy XLIX.  Parasmylia. 

/.  Without  scar  of  attachment,  strong  cosUe,  and  alternate  septa  uniting. 

ei.   Form  conical LVI.   Tarhinalia. 

It.  Form  wedge  .shaped LIV,  Plaly/meJita. 

It.   Form  disk-shaped LV.  DUcotrochut. 

B.  Comis  compound,  of  loosely  branching  cylindrical  stems  each  with  a  terminal 

opening  ■••. 

**  Squa  fully  developed ftt- 

ttt  Central  colnmella  present g. 

g.  Epitheca  present,  columella  rudimcntBcy  or  wanting. 

LI.    Cladophyltia. 
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g.   EpilbeCB  wanting,  columella  papillose L.   Plairoeera. 

ttt  Cidumella  abieni , A. 

h.  Ad  inner  wall  present ff. 

ff.   Wall  often  incomplete,  septa  carinated. 

XXV.   Crasptdofhyllum. 

ff.  Wall  coTDplete.  sepia  not  cnrinaled 4. 

4.    Inner  tube  small,  steins  uniting  by  epilhecal  prolongalions. 

XXII.   Eridophytlum. 

4.   Inner  tube  rather  large,  stems  without  epilhecal  prolongations. 

XXIV.   Diplophylium. 

k.  Inner  wall  wanting gg. 

gg.  With  epilhecal  proliferations,  sepia  extending  lo  neat  center. 

XXIII.   SynaplophyUum. 
gg.  Without  epilhecal  proliferations,  septa  in  form  of  short  vertical 

ridges VII.    Pymoslylus. 

gf.  Without  epilhecal  prolirerationi,  septa  well  developed. 

XLIX.   CladopkylHa. 

*■"     S^pla  absent  or  represented  by  spines  or  faint  ridges tttt- 

"fttt  Encrusting  or  attached  by  whole  under  side 1. 

1.  Pipe  like,  buds  regular,  single  or  double  from  near  end  of  parent 

colony XXX.  Aulofera. 

i.  Cylindrical,  irregular  branching,  on   crinoid  stems. 

XXXIII.   MoHihpora. 

"Utt  Free  or  only  basally  attached k. 

k.   Branches  in  numerous  parallel  bundles  of  thin  cylindrical  lubes  hh, 

hk.    Branches  distinct  but  united  by  hollow  cross  lubes  it  interrala. 

Inlerior  with  funnel-shaped  tabulae.      XXXIV.    Syringopora. 

hh.  Tubes  united   by  their   sides,    forming  a   chain    work.     Sepia 

sometimes  quite  slrong XLIV.  Halysitis. 

k.  Branches  thin,  regular  or  irregular,  bul  not  in  parallel  bundles iV. 

11.  BraDcbes  in  verticils,  remote  labulie  and  occasional  mural  pores. 

XXXI.   RBmingfria. 

a.   Branching  by  bifurcating,  dendroid  or  irregular  ;  wall  reinforced 

by  coarse  cysts , XXXII.   Ciratopora. 

it.  Branching  dendroid  or  irregular,  wall  dense,  under  high  power 

appears  reticulate XXXIII.   Hfonilafora. 

k.  Branches  coarse,  commonly  irregular;  interior  coarsely  cyslose. 

28.      Cystiphytlum  aggngatum. 
t^ra.!  compoaod  formitig  heads,  expansions  or  branching  stems  of  numemus  con- 
tiguous corall  ilea ••*. 

Heads  of  cylindrical  lubes St- 

5t  Tubes  without  septa  or  with  septal  ridges  or  spines /. 

/.  Tubes  united  by  porous  cross  branches XXXIV.   Syrtnffopara. 

I.  Tubes  united  by  vesicular  ccenenchyma XI. V.  LyelHa. 

I.   Tubes  united  by  their  sides  and  forming  chains XLIV.   Halysilit. 

I.  Tubes  united  by  their  own  expansions  al  intervals. 

XXXVIII.   ChBHssltgUts. 

5t  Tubes  with  well  developed  aeplB m. 

m.  Tabes  united  by  epilhecal  proliferations ik. 

kk.  Tubes  with  loner  wall XXII.   Eridnphyllum. 

kk.   Tubes  without  inner  wall XXIII.  Synapiophyllam. 
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m.  Tubes  not  united  by  prolifenilioiu,  KHDelimes  angular //. 

//,  Tubes  with  inner  wall  complete,  septa  smooib. 

XXIV,    Diphypkyllum. 
II,   Tubes  with  inner  wall  orten  incomplete,  septa  cirinsted. 

XXV.    Craipidephyllum. 
***  Heads,  expansions  or  branching  stems  of  prismatic  tubes  closely  crovded.  frf. 

frj-.  Ccnaltites  with  well -dereloped  septa ». 

R.  With  welt-marked  slylilbnD  pseudO'Columella. 

XXVIII.  LithoilrBliim. 

n.  Without  columella ihik, 

mm.  Septa  carinaled 5. 

5.  Head  of  numerous,  comparatively  small  prismatic  corallites. 
XVII.  Acervilaria. 

5.  Head  of  a  few  large  coralliles SS' 

55.  Coralliles  separated  by  definite  walls. 

38.   Heliaphyllum  confittms. 
55.  Corallites  confluent,  not  separated  by  definite  walls. 

XVIII.  Pkiilipsaslrsa. 
mm.  Septa  smooth 6. 

6.  Corallites  prismatic  with  expanding  calicea,  iz  slrong  septa 

uniting  in  adjoining  calices.     Mural  pores  regular. 

XXXIX.  Thida. 

6.  Corallites  slender  prisms,  12  septa,   numerous  labulie,  no 
mural  pores XXI.  Columnaria. 

6.  Coralliles  minute,  4  primary  sepU  XLVU,   Ttlradinm. 

6.  Corallites  prismatic,  septa  of  1  kinds,  the  lander  eileoding 
to  tbe  center,  no  labulK LII.  Stptastrao. 

6.  Corallites  with  central  port  of  calyx  elevated  above  periph- 
eral part XIX.  Paehyphyllum. 

6t  Coralliles    with  septa  absent,  at  represenled  by  low  ridges  or  rows  of 

B.  Cora'liles  regular  prisms,  with  numerous  tabuL-e »b. 

fin.  Sepia  in  Torm  of  low  ridges,  with  coslie  ;  no  mural  pores, 

XXI.    Ce/Hmnaria. 
nn.  Septa  represented  by  spioes  or  absent,  mural  pores  in  delintle 

nn.  Septa   represenled   by  bint  ridges;   tidjulie   convex  upward  1 

mural  pores  irrq-ulariy  scattered XXXVII.   Afiikilinia. 

nn.  Ttibes  opening  obliquely,  openings  cresceniic  on  one  side,  mural 

pores  large,  scalteted XXXIX.   Ahiiolilti. 

■o.  Corallites  prismatic,  of  varying  siie,  labulx  few bo. 

CO.  Small  hemispheric   heads   with    basal   epitheca.     Mural  pores 

irregularly  scattered    XXXVI,    Plturodittyum. 

0.  Corallites  contracting  at  regular  intervals.     Tabulae  convex  upward. 

Septa  rows  of  spin ules XXXVIII.  Chtmoiltgilis. 

s.  Corallites  thick-walled,  elongate  conical,  opening  obliquely,  mural 
poies  present,  tabulx  few.     Commonly  branching  stems. 

XLI.   aaJepara. 

***  Heads  of  superimposed  strata  or  layers  which  are  divided  into  depressed  or 

elevated  pentagonal  areas,  with  septal  ridses  extending  over  them.     Basal 

epitheca;  generally  preserved XX.   Slrcmieda. 
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*"*  Heads  wilh  larger  round  corellUes  scattered  among  imaller  angular,  often 

rainote  ones.     TabuU  numerous 7t. 

7t  Septa  absent ;  mural  pores  present  - XXXV.   Fmmtiles. 

7t  Septa  present  in  large  coralliles,  ll  in  number;  no  mural  pores p. 

p.  Septa  l2inroldingsor  wall,  short  XLVI.  HilieliUs. 

p.  Septa  well  dereloped,  spinulose,  smaller  corallites  imperfect,  vesicu- 

loseintissue XLVII.  Plasmafm-a. 

D.  Corals  compound,  forming  branching  stems  or  eipansioos  wilh  numerous  calicei 

scattered  over  the  surfaces »**» 

*•"•  Ccenenchyiua  separating  calices 8f. 

Sf  Cal ices  regular,  septate q, 

q.  Columella  papillose,  ctcnencbyma  dense    7. 

7.   Branches  cylindrical,  calices  spitally  arranged.  LVII.   Ondiaa. 
J.  Branches   irregular,  often    flattened    and   expanded.       Calicei 

scattered LVHI.  Aslroktlia. 

*•••  Branching;   ccen en chy ma  absent (ft- 

9t  Calices  distinct,  with  septal  strise  surrounding  the  orifice. 

r.  Thick. watled  with  circular  openings,  distant  superficially. 

XLIII.   Trackypera. 
r.  Thicli -walled,  circular  oriflces  in  polygonally  depressed  calices. 

XLII,  SIrialBpara. 

9t  Corallites  without  septal  stiioe  s. 

s.  Corallites  thin-walled,  openings  oblique,  crowded,  generally  curved 

onone  wde XL.  Alvcelitn. 

1.  Corallites  thick-walled,  oriRces  irregular,  distant....  XLl.   Cladopora. 
I.  Corallites  opening  r^ularly  with  polygonal  or  rounded  crowded  aper- 
tures.    Mural  pores  in  regular  rows,  tabulae  numerous. 

XXXV.  FaveiUts. 

Tetrameral  Corals. 
I.  Streptelasma  Hall. 
Simple  conical  corals,  generally  curved,  with  a  funnel-shaped 
calyx,  which  is  generally  deep  and  furnished  with  numerous  septa, 
the  longer  of  which  are  in  some  species  twisted  at  the  center. 
Fossula  present  in  later  types.  Tetrameral  arrangement  of  septa 
shown  by  their  external  ends.  Epitheca  thin.  Interior  marked 
by  tabuli.     Ord.-Dev. 

I.  S.  profundum  (Owen).     (Fig.  76,  d-*.)         Lower  Ordovicic. 

Deep  calyx  and  few  septa,  the  septa  not  twisted  at  the  center, 
and  strongly  crenulated  in  their  margins.  Primary  septa  strong 
and  three  pseudo-fossuls  well  developed,  formed  by  union  of  ends 
of  septa  next  to  cardinal  and  alar  septa.  Cardinal  one  double  and 
divided  by  cardinal  septum. 

In  beds  of  Black  River,  Chazy,  and  doubtfully  Beekmantown 
age,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  New  York,  Canada,  etc. 
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Fig.   76.      a-i,  Slrtpltlnsma  profunJum  ;    t-d,  i,  lermrulum ;  c-f,  S.   rtislicum  ;  ,i.-, 
Enlerolaima  lalicula  { Lambe-Conlr.  Pal.). 

2.    S.  comiculum  Hall.     (Fig.  jS,  c-d.)  Middle  Ordovicic. 

Corallum  curved,  calyx  moderate,  septa  numerous,  twisted  at 
the  center. 

Trenton  and  Galena  limestone.  New  York,  Canada,  Iowa 
Minn.,  etc. 


3.  S.  rusticum  Billings.     (Fig.  y6,  e-f.) 


Upper  Ordovicic. 


Fig.  77.     Sirtplelasma    \  Enlerolas. 
-alUu!a  (N.  Y.  Htatc  Geol.  Surv.). 


rn)        Fig.  78.     Sterrolnsmi 
dinnl  and  (1^)  aUr  liew 


Larger  than  preceding  (2}4-3^  inches). septa  coarser  and  more 
strongly  twisted,  forming  a  vesicular  pscudocolumella  at  the  center. 

Lorraine  and  Richmond  beds  of  Minnesota,, Iowa,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Canada. 
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4,  S.  (Eoterolasma)  caliculum  Hall.    (Fig.  76,  g;  77.)   Middle 
Si  1  uric. 

Small,  slender,  uniformly  tapering  corals  with  moderately  deep 
cup,  and  comparatively  tew  (20-50)  septa  separated  by  twice  their 
width,  and  epitheca  thin,  showing  costal 
grooves.  Septal  ends  unite  into  a  reticu- 
late pseudo-columella. 

Niagara  beds  of  New  York,  Canada,  etc. 

5.  S.  (Stereolasma)  rectum  Hall.  (Fig.  78, 
79.)  Middle  Devonic. 
Generally   larger   and   more   robust   than 

preceding,  with  strongly  wrinkled  and  oflen 
irregular  surface,  owing  to  strong  epitheca. 
Septa  comparatively  few,  uniting  at  the  cen- 
ter.   A  well   marked  fossula  is  present. 
Hamilton  group  of  NewYork,etc. 


H.   Zaphrentis  Rafinesque. 
Simple,  conical  or  turbinate  corals,  becom- 


ter  Simpson). 


,s  (af. 


ing  conico- cylindrical  in  some  large  species. 
Calyx  deep,  with  well  developed  septa,  the  primary  ones  gener- 
ally reaching  to  the  center. 
Dissepiments  and  tabulse  oc- 
cur, the  latter  usually  well 
developed  and  bent  down- 
wards at  the  periphery.  A 
deep  fossula  marks  the  abor- 
tion of  the  cardinal  septum. 
Epitheca  thin.  Sil.-Carb. 
6.  Z.  gjgantea  Lesueur. 
(Fig.  80.)  Middle  Devonic, 
Generally  of  large  size  be- 
coming cylindrical  in  the 
adult.  Length  sometimes  2J^ 
feet  with  a  diameter  of  three 
inches.  Bottom  of  calyx 
often  shows  a  tabulum,  the 
septa  not  reaching  the  cen- 
ter. Fossula  large  and  deep. 


Fio.  go.    Zafhrfniii  giganlfa,  longitudinal 
and  tramvene  MCtions  (Lambe). 


Epitheca^strongly  wrinkled. 
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Found  in  the  Onondi^a  limestone  or  New  York,  Canada,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio.     Abundant  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
7.  Z.  proliflca  Billings.     (Fig.  81.)  Middle  Devonic. 

Conical  and  generally  curved,  expanding  rapidly.  Septa  meet 
at  the  center  of  the  deep  calyx,  where  they  unite  more  or  less. 
Broad  fossula  formed  by  abortion  of  cardinal  septum. 


Fig.  Si.     Zaphnnli! ptolifim,  laleral  (a)  and  calicinal  [^b)  views  (afler  Billingi). 

Found  in  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  Michigan,  Canada,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  etc.,  and  in  the  Hamilton  group  of  Michigan,  Canada, 
etc. 

8.  Z.  convoluta  Hall.  Middle  Devonic. 

Conical  and  rapidly  expanding.  The  septa  unite  before  reach- 
ing the  center  and  become  more  or  less  twisting. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestones  of  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio. 

9.  Z.  simplex  Hall.     (Fig.  82.) 

Middle  Devonic. 
More  cylindrical  than  the  preceding,  regu- 
larly tapering,  septa  scarcely  reach  the  center. 
In  the  Hamilton  shales  of  New  York. 

10.  Z.  stokesi  E.  &  H.  Siluric 
Zaphreniis        Conicat  and  curved   with  moderately  deep 

calyx,  in  which  the  septa  unite  in  the  center 
and  become  twisted  as  in    Streptelasma.    A 
stong  fossula  and  tabulae  are  present. 

In  the  Niagara  of  Canada,  Michigan,  Iowa,  etc.,  and  in  equiva- 
lent beds  of  Anticosti  aud  Lake  Temiscaming. 


timpUx    (I'al.    N.    Y., 
Halt). 
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II.  Z.  cliffordana  Edwards  &  Haime.  Lower  Carbonic. 

Corallum  a  curved  cone,  with  a  deep  calyx,  the  septa  of  which 

are  all  nearly  equal  in  strength,  becoming  thinner  towards  the  cen- 


Fic.  84.  ff.  mi.  are- 
/or^e.  Transverse  ■«- 
tion  (Simpson). 


Fig.  Sj.     Hapsiphyl- 

lant  laharffo'me   (Ind.         Fin.  86.   Attiplen 
Geol.  Sur». ).  itloniit. 

ter,    Fossula   generally  on   the   side  of 
least  curvature. 

In  the  Kinderhook  beds  of  Illinois,  the 
^.      .       i_    J       f  AM  ■         .  Fk^'  8s.     AmflexHS  van- 

Chester  beds  of  Ohio,  etc.  , ,,.   ,.  '         '       /. 

.    '  delh  with  transverse  >nd  lon- 

12.  Z.  (Hapsiphyllum)   calcareformis    g>""iii'»i  sections  (Umbc 
Hall.  (Pigs.  83,  84.)  Lower  Carbonic.       """'    ""'    '^'^' 

Small,  slender  and  uniformly  tapering,  sometimes  curved.  Fos- 
sula narrow,  outlined  by  a  compressed  horseshoe- shaped  wall 
formed  of  septa  united  at  the  center.  Shorter  septa  joining  the 
longer  which  in  turn  unite  with  the  wall  of  the  fossula. 

In  the  Sl  Louis  limestone  of  Spergen  Hill,  Lanesville,  Indiana, 
and  other  localities. 

13.  Z.  (Hapsiphyllum)  spergenensis  Worthen.    Lower  Carbonic. 
Like  the  preceding,  but  with  two  rudimentary  pscudofossulse, 

and  short  epithecal  spines. 
Occurs  with  the  preceding. 

III.    Amplexus  Sowerby. 

Generally  cylindrical  or  conico  cylindrical  corals,  with  structure 

much  like  Zapkrentis  but  with  the  septa  only  reaching  a  short  way 

out  onto  the  well  developed  horizontal  tabulae.     A  strong  fossula 

is  generally  present,     Ord.?-Carb. 
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14.  A.  shumardi  (E.  &  H.).  Middle  Siluric. 
Subcylindrical  with  numerous  subregular  constrictions  all  cov- 
ered by  a  thin  epitheca.     Fo3sula  well  developed. 

In  the  Niagara  group  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
etc. 

15.  A.  yandelli  {E.  &  H.).     (Fig.  85.)  Middle  Devonic. 
Irregularly  cylindrical,  often  bent, constrictions  irr^ular ;  tabulae 

more  or  less  irregular. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan  and 
Canada. 

16.  A.  hamiltonue  Hall.     (Fig.  86.)  Middle  Devonic. 
Small,  cylindrical,  often  abruptly  bent  and  constricted.     Strong 

distant  septa  reach  about  a  third  to  the  center,  and  stop  abruptly. 
Tabulx  flat. 

Abundant  in  the  Hamilton  shales  of  New  York. 

IV.     AULACOPHVLLUM  E.  &  H. 

Like  Zaphrentis,  but  the  septa  on  either  side  of  the  fossula  con- 
verging toward  it.    Ord.  ?-Dev. 

17.  A.  sulcatum  d'Orbigny.     (Fig.  87.)  Middle  Devonic. 


F[G.  87.      Aulaiophylliim  suliatttm  (Ind.  Geol.  Survey). 
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Regularly  curved,  with  oblique  calyx,  most  of  the  septa  con- 
verging to  either  cardinal  or  alar  septa. 
Onondaga  of  Falls  of  the  Uhio  and  other  locah'ties. 

V.  AcROPHVLLUM  Thomp- 
son &  Nichols. 
Similar  to  ZapherntU  but 
with  the  tabulse  elevated 
tent-like  in  the  center  of 
the  calyx,  the  septa  running 
out  on  them  and  twisted  at 
the  center.     Dev, 

iS.    A.  ODeidaense  (Bill- 
ings).    (Fig.  88.) 

Middle  Devonic. 
Turbinate    or    subcylin- 

dncal,   with   periodic  con-  .  „  ,,      ^ 

•'  partly  sectioned  (I-ambe). 

stnctions.     Sides  of  calyx 

nearly  vertical,  bottom  of  cup  nearly  half  the  diameter  of  the  coral. 
Fossula  strong,  extending  from  base  of  elevation  to  the  margin 
of  the  calyx. 
Onondaga  limestone,  Falls  of  Ohio,  etc. 

VI.  Blothrophyllum  Billings. 
Cylindrical  corals,  consisting  of  a  series  of  invaginated  cups 
which  are  like  that  of  Zaphrentis  in  structure,  with  well- developed 
tabulEe,  and  generally  a  marked  fossula.  Projecting  margins  of 
the  older  cups  covered  by  the  epitheca,  when  not  worn  away.  Sil.- 
Dev. 

19.  B.  decorticatum  Billings.  Middle  Devonic. 
Large,  with  margins  of  old  cups  strongly  projecting,  generally 

denuded  of  epitheca.     In  the  calyx  a  deep  fossula  and  smooth 
central  space  are  characteristic. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestones  of  Michigan,  Canada  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

20.  B.  promissum  Hall.     (Figs.  89-90.)  Middle  Devonic. 
Slender  cyh'nders  with  margins  o(  old  cups  generally  subdued, 

the  calyx  with  a  flat  central  area  free  from  septa,  and  no  fossula. 
In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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VII.  Pycnostvlus  Whiteaves. 
Corallum  of  cylindrical  tubes  increasing  by  calicular  budding  of 
three  or  four  branches  at  distant  intervals.     Septa  in  form  of  short 
vertical  ridges,  tabulx  well  developed,  horizontal.      Siluric. 


FiC.  91.  Py<neslylut 
guf/fitiiirs  vilh  1  had*  sec- 
tioned (Lttmbe). 


F:g.  90.  Bhthropkyl- 
Iwn  promissam.  Sec- 
tioned (Ind,  Geo).  Sur- 
vey). 


4I' 

Si 


Fig.     S9.      Blolhropkyllum 
Promiiium    (Ind.   Geol.    Sur-        F[C.  92.      Cbonopkyllum    Hiagarcnit    (N.  V.    Ceot. 
*ey).  Survey). 
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21.  P.  gnelphensis  Whiteavea.     (Fig.  91.)  Siluric, 
Ijong  slender  corals  from  3  to  7  mm.  in  diameter.     Kpitheca 

with  transverse  constrictions  and  reelevations  at  irregular  intervals, 
but  no  longitudinal  ribs. 
Common  in  the  Guelph  beds  of  Canada,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  etc, 

VIII.  Chonophvllum  E.  &  H. 

Generall}'  top-shaped  or  subcylindrical  corals  composed  of 
invaginated  funnels.  Calyx  large  with  numerous  uniform  septa. 
Margins  of  old  funnels  not  projecting.     Sil.-Dev. 

22.  C.  niagarense  (Hall.).     (Fig.  92.)  Siluric. 
Cylindrical  in  the  upper  portion  with   frequent  constrictions, 

septa  subdued,  spiniform,  with  notched  margins,  extending  to  the 
center  of  the  deep  calyx. 
In  the  Niagara  formation  of  Western  New  York,  Kentucky,  etc. 

23.  C.  magnificum  (Billings).  Middle  Devonic. 
I^rge,  top-shaped,  with  a  spreading  basin-shaped  calyx.     Septa 

thickening  outward. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  Michigan,  Indiana  and  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio. 

IX.  Ptvchophyli-um  E.  &  H. 
Similar   to  Chonophyllum   but   with   the   septa   twisted   into   a 
pseudo- columella,  at  the  center.    Sil.-Dev, 

24.  P.   stokesi  E.  &  H.  Middle  Siluric. 
Conical  with  a  deep  spreading  calyx,  furnished  with  low,  broad 

septa   and   a   large   pseudo-columella.     Epitheca   with    root- 1  ike 
processes. 

In  the  Niagara  beds  of  Drummond  Island,  Mich.,  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

X.   CvsTiPHVLLUM  Lonsdale. 

Simple  or  compound  corals,  varying  from  depressed  turbinate  to 
cylindrical  or  irregular  growth.  Entire  interior  of  coral  filled  with 
vestculose  tissue  with  a  cone  arrangement  of  the  vesicles.  Calyx 
without  septa  or  with  only  faint  ridges  as  in  Ckonopkyllum,  from 
which  genus  it  is  probably  derived.  A  strongly  wrinkled  epitheca 
is  present.    Sil.-Dev. 
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25.  C.    vesiCttloaoin    Goldfuss   (—  C.    ammcanum    E.   &  H.). 

(Fig-  93)  Devonic. 

Large,  cylindrical,  frequently  constricted,  covered  by  a  thin  but 

strongly   wrinkled   epitheca.     Calyx   with   a  faint  simulatioD  of 

septa.     Vesicular  tissue  coarsest  near  the  center. 


Flc.  94,    Cystiphyllum  < 

N.  v.). 


FiG.  93.      Cyiliphyllum  vulmlosum.  Fic.  95.      Cyiliphyllum   variant  i^; 

N.  Y.). 

Abundant  in  the  Onondaga  and  Hamilton  strata  of  New  York, 
Canada  and  Michigan,  Ohio,  etc.,  also  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
26.  C.  ConifoUis  Hall.     (Fig.  94.)  Devonic. 

Slender,  cylindrical,  with  periodic  constrictions.     Cysts  arranged 
radially  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

Common  in  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York,  Canada,  etc. 
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27.  C.  varians  Hall.     (Fig.  95.)  Devonic. 

Shorter  and  stouter  than  preceding,  with  stronger  septal  ridges 
and  coarser  cysts  arranged  cup  in  cup. 

Hamilton  group  of  New  York,  etc. 


KiG.  96.      Cystipkyllum  aggrtgalum  (after  Hillings), 

28,  C.  sulcatum  Billings.  Devonic. 
Short  conical  and  curved  form  (zaphrentoid)  with  a  deep  cardinal 

fossula,  and  septa  represented 
by  coarse  plications  of  the 
calyx  floor.  Cystoid  structure 
not  visible  in  calyx. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of 
New  York,  Canada,  Michigan 
and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

29.  C.  a^regatum  Billings. 
(Figs.  96—97.)  Devonic. 
Compound,    of    cylindrical 

stems  mote  or  less  closely 
crowded. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone 
of  Canada  and  the  Hamilton 
of  Michigan. 

XI.    PaL^OCVCLUS   E.    &    H.  l''"-??-      CyUiphyllum    aggrrgitum    vM. 

Corallum  simple,  disk, 
shaped  with  flat  base,  or  depressed  topshaped,  the  base  covered 
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with  a  strong  epitheca.     Septa  numerous,  radial,  in  several  cydes 
the  lai^er  ones  reaching  the  center,   Siluric. 

30.  P.  rotuloides  Hall.  Siluric. 
Center  with  a  strong  depression.     About  20  thick  crenulatcd 

primary  septa  and  an  equal  number  of  secondary  ones.     Basewith 
sharp  costal  ridges. 

In  the  Clinton  beds  of  New  York. 

XII.  MiCROCYCLUS  Meek  &  Worthen. 
Disk-shaped  coralla,  with  a  fiat  base  covered  by  an  epitheca, 
with  numerous  radiating  septa  and  a  septal  fossula.     Devonic. 

31.  M.  discus  M.  &  W.     (Fig.  98.)  Devonic. 


Fig.  98.      Microryclus  Jisim  (enlarged,       Fig.  99.      Hadropkyllum  d'orbignyi  (en- 
X  2)-  '"'E"!  X  3)- 

Center  depressed,  smooth,  adjoining  septa  uniting  half  way  to 
center,  fossula  well  marked.  Base  Hat  and  with  a  concentrically 
striate  epitheca. 

In  the  Hamilton  beds  of  Canada  and  Illinois. 

XIII.  Hadrophyllum  E.  &  H. 
Cushion-shaped  to  top-shaped  coralla,  the  base  covered  by  an 
epitheca.     A  large  cardinal  fossula  and  two  small  lateral  pseudo- 
fossulse  occur,     Devonic. 

32.  H.  d'orbignyi  E.  &  H.     (Fig,  99.)  Devonic. 

Flat  cushion  shaped,  the  septa  uniting  before  reaching  center; 
pseudo-fossulae  sometimes  wanting. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  region. 

XIV.   Cyathophvllum  Goldfuss. 

Corallum  simple  in  primitive  species  but  becoming  compound  in 

more  specialized  types.     Corallites  conical,  generally  cylindrical  in 
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the  later  stages  of  growth.     Septa  simple,  without  carinse,  extend- 
ing to  the  center  of  the  calyx  where  they  arc  more  or  less  twisted. 
Ooe  or  more  fossulse  present  in  some  species.     Tabulae  in  central, 
cystose  structure  in  peripheral  areas.     Ord.?-Carb. 
33.  C.  robuatum  Rom;  Middle  Devonic. 

Generally  large,  growth  irregular,  calyx  deep,  septa  low,  thin 
and  sharp,  the  longer  reaching  the  center  and  uniting.  Fossula 
faint. 

Hamilton  group  of  western  New  York,  Ontario  and  Michigan. 
Also  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 
54.  C.  conatum  Hall.     (Fig.  100.)  Middle  Devonic. 


Flc.  100.  Cyalko- 
pky  Hum  ctnalHnt(^  Pal. , 
N.  Y.). 


Fig.  ioi.    CamfefhylluHt  trrfuium  with  cross  MCtion  (Ind. 

Geol.  Surv.). 

Cylindrical,  generally  small,  and  of  irregular  growth.  Septa 
■trong  and  regular  reaching  the  center.  No  fossula.  Has  many 
characters  of  Bbthropkyllum. 

In  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York  and  Ontario. 
35.  C.  alpeoeose  Winch.  Devonic. 

Cylindrical  to  conlco-cylindrical,  rather  smooth;  calyx  deep 
with  steep  sides  marked  by  septa  of  a  triangular  cross-section. 
Tabulae  well  developed  in  central  portion. 

Abundant  in  the  Hamilton  beds  of  Michigan. 
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XV.  Campophyllum  E.  &  H. 
Differs  from  Cyatlwphyllum,  in  that  the  septa  stop  short  some 
distance  from  the  center.     The  central  area  with  well  developed 
tabulae,  the  interseptal  space  with  dissepi- 
ments.    Dev.-Carb. 

36.  C.  torquium  (Owen).     (Fig.  loi.) 

Middle  Carbonic. 

Cylindrical,  often  very  long  (9  inches  or 
more)  and  abruptly  bent.  Epitheca  very 
thin  generally  denuded.  Calyx  deep  with 
a  moderate  fossuta,  principal  septa  extend- 
ing one  half  to  two  third  distance  to  cen- 
ter, secondary  ones  very  short. 

In  the  coal  measures  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 


flG.    102.     Htliophyllw 


XVI.  Heliophvllum   Hall. 
Like  CyatAop/iyUum,  but  the  septa  with  transverse  plates  or  carinx 
which  are  few  and  weak  in  young  or  primitive  species,  but  numer- 
ous and  strong  in  others.     A  fossula  is  frequently  developed.     Dev. 


Fig.  103.     Htliophyllum  (anSuem. 
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37.  H.  halli  E.  &  H.     (Fig.  102.)  Middle  Devonic. 
Broadly  turbinate  at  the  base  or  in  young  specimens,  becoming 

cylindrical  in  old  individuals,  frequently  with  irregular  constric- 
tions showing  rejuvenescence.     Epitheca  strongly  wrinkled. 
Abundant  in  the  Hamilton  group 

of  New  York,  Ontario,  Ohio,etc.,  and 

at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

38.  H.  conflueos  Hall.     (Fig.  103.) 

Middle  Devonic. 

Likethe  preceding  but  compound, 
the  corrallites  large,  and  polygonal 
from  crowding. 

In  the  Hamilton  group  of  New 
York,  Canada,  Ohio,  etc. 

39.  H.  tenoiseptatom  (Billings). 

Middle  Devonic. 
Generally  small,  more  or  less  cylin- 

'  „  i',  .  FiG.    104.      Heliopkyllum   itrni- 

dncal.  With   numerous  fine  and  thin   ,„/„,„  (ind.  Geol.  Surv.). 
septa,  strongly  carinated. 
Common  in  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York,  Ontario,  etc. 

40.  H.  corniculum  (Lesueur).     (Fig.  104.)  Middle  Devonic. 
Conical  and  curved  at  the  base,  general  aspect  like  Zaphrentis. 

Calyx  deep,  with  steeply  sloping  sides;  broad  nearly  flat  bottom, 
numerous  alternating  carinated  septa  and  a  well  marked  fossula. 

Common  in  Onondaga  limestones  of  New  York,  Ontario,  Indi- 
ana, etc.,  and  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

XVII.  AcERVULARiA  Schweigger. 
Coral  heads  astrxiform,  composed  of  prismatic  corallites  with 
numerous  septa,  the  longer  of  which  reach  the  center.  The  ap- 
pearance of  an  inner  wall  is  caused  by  crowded  dissepiments  at  the 
same  level.  Base  of  colony  covered  with  a  strong  peritheca.  Sil.- 
Dev. 

4!.  A.  rugosa  (E.  &  H.).     (Fig.  105.)  Devonic. 

Corallites  from  10  to  15  mm.  in  diameter,  individuals  ribbed 
longitudinally  on  the  exterior  and  with  transversely  wrinkled  epi- 
theca. Larger  septa  meeting  and  sometimes  twisting  in  the  center, 
carina  moderately  developed. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  Michigan,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  etc. 
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42.  A.  davidsoni  E.  &  H.     (Fig.  106.)  Devonic. 

Centers  of  calices  abruptly  depressed,  diameter  about  10  mm. 
Septa  alternating  in  length  but  equal  in  thickness  at  the  margin 
of  the  calyx,  carinx  abundant. 

Common  in  strata  of  Hamilton  age  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  etc.,  and 


Fig.  105.     Aitrvularia  mgosa  (after         Fig.  106.     Aurvtilaria  Jovidteni  (after 
SimpBon).  SimpioD). 

also  found  in  strata  of  somewhat  earlier  age  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  and  elsewhere. 

XVIII.   Phillipsastr-ea  D'Orbigny. 
Coral  heads  composed  of  large  confluent  corallitcs,  similar  to 
compound  Hdiophyllum,  but  without  the  dividing  walls.    Calicutar 
surfaces  flat,  except  at  the    center,  where  an  abrupt  depression, 
usually  surrounded    by  an   elevated    rim  occurs.     Longer  septa 
uniting    at     the     center, 
shorter  stop  at  the  central 
pit,     Dev.-Carb. 
43-  P>  gigas  Owen. 

Devonic. 

Large,  the  calices  over 

20   mm.  in  diameter  and 

their  outlines  defined;  cen- 

Fki.  107.      Phillip,aslr«:a  vimiuilh  (after  '''''  P'*  '*''8*- 

Billinp)  In  the  Onondaga  lime- 

stone of  New  York,  Can- 
ada, Michigan  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

44.  P.  vemeuUli  E.  &  H.     (Fig.  107.)  Devonic. 

Smaller,  corallites  from  10-15  mm.  in  diameter. 
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Onondafra  of  Canada,  Michigan,  etc. 

XIX.  Pachyphvllum  E.  &  H. 
Compound  corallites  bounded  by  polygonal  walls,  each  with  a 
central  conical  elevation,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  crater-like  pit. 
Septa  extending  over  the  outside  of  the  cone  as  low  ridges  or 
costEE.  The  longer  septa  extend  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
center.     Dev. 

4S-  P.  woodmani  (White).     (Fig.  108.)  Upper  Devonic. 

Growing  in  convex  or  hemispheric  masses  from  i  to  6  inches  in 
diameter;  crater  rims  strongly  elevated,  sometimes  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.     Crater  deep  and  variable  in  diameter. 

In  the  Upper  Devonic  of  Iowa,  etc. 

XX.   Strom  BODES  Schweigger. 

Coral  composed  of  superposed  layers  or  laminae,  on  the  surfaces 

of  which  are  polygonal  depressions  representing  the  cal ices  with 


\ 
/ 


FlC.  108.      PiiihyphyUum   tvBoi/mani  ( N.     KlG.    109.      Stromioiiei  pealagonut  (•fter 
Y.  Slale  Mus.  Rep.).  Lambe). 

the  central  part  marked  by  an  abrupt  circular  pit.     Calicinal  surface  ' 
with  radial  septal  ridges,  which  unite  in  the  center  in  a  papillose 
projection.     Sil.-Dev. 

46.  S.  pentagonus  Goldfuss.     (Fig,  109.)  Siluric. 

Calices  shallow  from  10  to  15  mm.  in  diameter;  center  with  a 
styliform  columella,  septa  sharp  at  the  pit,  becoming  low  rounded 
ridges  at  the  margins. 

In  the  Niagara  beds  of  Michigan,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  etc. 
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47.  S.  striatus  Owen.  Siluric. 
Much  larger  than  the  preceding,  the  calices  ranging  to  40  mm. 

in  diameter.     Elevation  around  central  pit  pronounced. 
Occurs  with  the  preceding, 

48.  S.  mamillatus  Owen.  Siluric 
Margins  of  calices  depressed,  center  strongly  elevated  with  a  pro- 
nounced crater-like  pit  at  the  top  from  4  to  5  mm.  in  diameter.    Dis- 
tances between  centers  of  pits  of  adjoining  corallitcs  10  to  20  mm. 

In  the  Niagara  beds  of  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  etc. 

XXI.     COLUMNARIA    GoldfuSS. 

Heads  consisting  of  prismatic  corallites,  like  that  of  FatwiUs, 
but  without  mural  pores,  and  with  the  septa  either  well  marked  or 
indicated  by  vertical  ridges.     Tabulae  well  developed.     Ord— Dev. 

49.  Columnaria  halli.     (^  C.  alveolata  of  most  authors.) 

Middle  Ordovicic, 

Septa  represented  by  from  20  1040  vertical  ridges.     Tabulx  flat, 

close   and  smooth  in  the   centers.      Tubes  variable  in  diameter 

from  2  to  5  mm.;  sometimes  10  mm.  tubes, 

occur  among  the  smaller  ones. 

In  the  Black  River  limestones  of  New 
York,  Canada  and  Michigan,  and  in  strata  of 
the  same  age  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
etc. 

50.    C.    alveolata   Goldfuss.     (=:  FavisteUa 
Coiumna-      stellata  Hall.)     (Fig.  1 10.) 

Upper  Ordovicic  to  Siluric. 
Tubes  varying  from  3  to  6  mm.  in  diame- 
r.  Septa  from  20  to  30,  alternatingly  larger 
and  smaller,  the  former  extending  to  the  center.  Center  of  tabulae 
marked  by  the  septa.  Common  in  the  beds  of  the  age  of  the 
Cincinnati  group  throughout  the  central  west  Also  recorded  by 
Rominger  from  the  Niagara  Group  of  Point  Detour. 

XXll.   Eridophyllum  E.  &  H. 
Heads  composed  of  loosely  aggregated  cylindrical  corallites  each 
surrounded  by  a  wrinkled  epitheca,  from  one  side  of  which  pro- 
longations extend  uniting  adjoining  corallites.     An  inner  wall  en- 
closing a  narrow  tabulate  area  is  present,     Sil,-Dev. 


ria  alveolata.      Horizon- 
tal >nd  TCTtical 
(LRmbe). 
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51.  E.  ragosum  E.  &  H.     (Figs,  in  ;  113,  a.)  Siluric. 

Corallites  less  than   10  mm.  in  diameter,  with  prolific  calicinal 

budding,  outline   cylindrical   with   subregular   constrictions,  cpi- 


Flo.  111.     Eridophyllum  rugesiim  (Ind.  Geol.  Survey). 

thecal  prolongations  spiniform.     Septa  extending  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  center,  which  is  occupied  by  tabulae. 
Common  in  the  Niagara  beds  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  etc, 

52.  E.  TenraiUianum  E.  &  H.     (Fig.  112.)  Devonic. 
Tubes  7  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  distant  about  their  own  diameter. 

Strong  epithecal  proliferations.     A  sharp  thin  inner  wall  enclosing 
a  space  about  2  mm.  in  diameter  not  crossed  by  septa. 
In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  northern  Ohio  and  adjacent  regions. 

53.  E.  coUigatum  (Billings).  Devonic. 
Cylindrical  stems  expanding  at  regular  and  uniform  intervals  so 

as  to  unite  in  polygonal  outlines,  after  which  they  contract  and 
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again   become  round.     Septa   creoulate,  alternating,  the  longer 
abutting  against  the  inner  wall. 


Via.  113.    Eridafhyllum  vemuiliinniim         Fin.    It 3.  a.      Erulophyllian  rugosnm; 
(after  Billings).  h,    i.    SyRaftofhyllum    limmtme   (after 

Simpson). 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  Canada,  Michigan  and  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio. 

XXIII.  SvNAPTOPHYLLuM  Simpson. 
\a\x EridophyUum  but  without  the  central  wall,  the  septa  extend- 
ing across  the  tabulate  area  to  near  the  center.     Proliferations  from 
all  sides  of  the  tubes.     Dev. 

54.   S.   simcoense  Billings.     (Figs,  ii  3^-1 15.)  Devonic. 

Similar  in  form  to  Eridophyllum  vernnUlianum   but   smaller  in 

diameter,  i.  ;.,  from  4  to  6.5  mm.  and  distant 

the  same  amount  or  somewhat  less.    Septa 

from  40  to  50. 

'  In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York, 

Canada,  Michigan  and  the  southwest. 

55.  S.  stramineum  Billings.     (Fig.  116,) 

Devonic. 

Tubes  from  4  to  5  mm.  in  diameter  varying 


fkyilun 


(rum  almost  in  contact  to  more  than  twice 


Billings).  their  width  apart.  Central  tabulate  area  large, 

septa  about  40,  extending  to  near  center, 
in  the  Onondaga  limestone  associated  with  the  preceding. 

XXIV.  Djplophvllum  Lonsdale. 
Corolla  similar  to  Synaptophyllum  but  without  the  connecting 
epithecal  expansions.     Tabulate  area  large.     Sil.-Dev. 
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56.  D.  uespitosum  Hall.     (Fig.  117.)  Siluric. 


Fig.  115.     SynaptopAyllum  simtaHse  {\nA.  Geol.  Surv.). 


Fig.  116.      Synaftophyllum  stramintum  ( InJ.  Geol.  Surv.), 

Slender  cylindrical  stems  with  a  broad  central  tabulate,  and  a 
narrow  peripheral  zone.     Septa  thin,  reaching  the  center. 

DigmzeabyGoOgle 
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In  the  Niagara  and  Guelph  beds  of  New  York,  Canada,  Wiscon- 
sin, etc. 

57.  D.  panicum  Roniinger.  Devonic. 

Large  stems,  about  10  mm.  in  diameter  and   multiplying  bj* 

prolific  calycinal  gemmation.     About  a  third  of  the  tubes  occupied 

by  the  rather  vesiculofe  compound  tabula, 

ff\        ^^  the  outer  zone  by  the  carinate  septa. 

a    O  ^P  In  the  Hamilton  beds  of  Michigan. 

^^  ni  58.  D.  arundinaceum  (Billings). 

'M  Devonic. 

DifTers   from  the   preceding  by   the  nar- 

FiG.  117.    Diplephyu     ^^^^^   vesicular   zone,   and  regular  tabulae. 

him    eatmtoium     (alter       ,  .  °   ,  , 

l.ambel  Septa    not   reachmg   center.      Diameter  ol 

tubes  6-10  mm. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York,  Canada,  etc. 

XXV.  Ckaspedophyllum  Dybowsky. 

Heads  of  cylindrical  corallites  as  in  Eridophyllum,  but  without 

the  epithecal  prolongations  and  with  the  inner  wall  open  on  one 

side,  rarely  closed,  not  crossed  by  the  carinated  septa.       Devonic. 


© 


Klu.  1 18.      Crasptdopkyllum  ai-Mad. 

59.  C.  arcliiaci  (Billings).     (Fig.  118.)  Devonic. 

Stems  nearly  or  quite  in  contact,  sometimes  becoming  prismatic 
from  crowding,  diameter  from  10  to  20  mm.  Calices  deep.  Septa 
of  the  first  cycle  joining  the  horseshoe-shaped  inner  wall. 
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In  the  Hamilton  beds  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  etc. 
Also  in  Devonic  limestones  of  Ohio. 

60.  C.  subaespitosum  (Nicholson).  Devonic. 
Smaller  than  the  preceding,  of  long  slender   stems  increasing 

chiefly  by  lateral  gemmation.  Septa  more  numerous  and  more 
closely  crowded  than  in  the  preceding,  strongly  carinated.  Inner 
wall  often  closed  in  the  adult. 

Common  in  the  Hamilton  beds  of  New  York,  Canada  and 
Michigan. 

XXVI.  DuNCANELLA  Nicholson. 

Coral  slender,  resembling  Streptelasma,  with  radial  septa,  and  a 
strongly  developed  epitheca  which,  however,  is  absent  at  the  base 
of  the  corallum,  where  the  septa  are  visible. 
Siluric. 

61.  D.  boreali3  Nicholson.  Siluric. 
Small,  slender,  and  scarcely  over  half  an 

inch  in  length.     Costa:  well  developed. 

In  the  Niagara  group  of  Indiana  and  else- 
where. 

XXVII.  LoPHOPHyxxuM  E.  &  H. 

Corallum  zaphrentoid,  but  with  a  central 

compressed  columella  often   continuous   on 

one  side  with  the  cardinal  septum.    Carbonic. 

62.  L.  profnndum  (E.  &  H.).     (Fig.  1 19.) 

Carbonic. 

Curved, horn-like  corallum,  with  septa  from 
30  to  50  alternating  in  length.  Columella 
striated.  Length  of  average  individual  30 
mm.,  width  of  calyx  9  mm. 

In  the  coal  measures  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  etc. 

XXVIII.  LiTHoSTROTiON  Lhwyd. 

Heads  composed  of  prismatic  or  cylindrical  corallites,  each 
enveloped  by  an  epitheca  and  all  by  a  peritheca.  Central  portion 
occupied  by  tabula:  which  are  inverted  funnel-shaped,  terminating 
in  the  calyx  in  a  pseudo- columella.  Septa  well  developed,  outer 
area  with  numerous  dissepiments.     Carbonic. 


.9  Lephnphyl- 
iHiri  profundum  {Ind. 
Ceol.  Survej'). 
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63.  L.  mamlUare  E.  &  H.     (Fig.  120.)  Lower  Carbonic. 

Prismatic  corallites.  with  moderately  deep  calices  marked  by  the 
conical  elevation  which  is  carinated  by  the  septa  and  terminates  ia 
a  compressed  pseudo-columella. 

In  the  lower  Carbonic  (St.  Louis)  limestone  of  Michigan,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Southern  Appalachians  generally. 


FlO.  120.      Lilhoslrolion  niamUlnrt  ([nd.  Geol.  Surrey). 

XXXIX.    Calceola  Lamarck. 

Coral  simple  with  one  side  flattened  and  a  deep  calyx  opening 
obliquely  and  furnished  with  an  operculum;  septa  in  the  form  of 
low  ridges.     Structure  densely  cystoid.     Sil.-Carb. 
64.  C.  tenneseenensis  Rom,     (Fig.  121.)  Siluric. 

Strongly  curved,  with  a  high  arched  operculum  and  interior 
largely  occupied  by  vesicular  tissue. 

In  the  upper  Niagara  beds  of  Tennessee. 
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Tubulate  Corals. 
XXX.   AuLOPORA  Goldfuss. 
Compound  corals  attaphed  for  the  greater  part  to  shells,  corals 
or  other  foreign  bodies  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  simple  cor- 
nucopia-shaped to  cylindrical  tubes,  each  arising  by  budding  from 


Flfi.  IZl.      Calieola  leitHtseeHtmis.  Flc.  122.      Aiihfarn  suilfttuis  tn\»tf,tA 

(Pal,.N.  Y.). 

below  the  calyx  mouth  of  its  parent,  with  which  it  remains  united 
by  a  persistent  pore.  Tabulae  seem  to  be  present  in  some  species. 
Septa  represented  by  vertical  ridges.    Ord.-Carb. 

65.  A.  subtenuis  Hall.     (Fig.  122.}  Devonic. 
Slender  curving  tubes  very  gradually  enlarging.     Generally  a 

single  bud  only.     Length  of  tubes  about  8  mm.,  diameter  at  aper- 
ture I  mm. 
Common  in  the  Helderbergian  of  New  York,  etc. 

66.  A.  serpens  Goldf.     (Fig.  123,)  Middle  Devonic. 
Attached  by  whole  under  surface ;  calices  oblique  upward,  buds 


FlC.  113.     Aulepem  strpem  on  brachi-         YiC.    124.       Aulopora    lubitformis    on 
opod  shell.  spirifet. 

one  or  two,  commonly  reuniting  so  as  to  form  meshwork.      Com- 
monly att<iched  to  brachiopods. 
In  the  Hamilton  shales  of  New  York,  Ontario  and  Michigan. 
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6y.  A.  tubffiformis  Goldf.     (Fig.  124.)  Devonic 

Larger  than  preceding,  with  corallites  crowded  and  occasionally 
uniting  laterally. 

In  the  Hamilton  beds  of  New  York,  Canada,  etc. 
68.  A.  coniuta  Bill.     (Fig.  125.)  Devonic. 

Less  crowded,  mouths  of  corallites  about  twice  as  large  as  pre- 
ceding. 

Onondaga  and  Hamilton  of  Canada,  etc. 


Fio.  116.    R 

iHi'.ilafler  Billings),    /tra  (after  Billings). 


XXXI.  RoMiNGERiA  Nicholson. 
Auloporoid  tubes  with  the  buds  given  oflT  in  a  verticil.     Remote 
tabulae,  and  occasional  mural  pores  present,  growth  erect,   Sil.-Dev. 

69.  R,  umbellifera  (Billings).     (Fig.  126.)  Devonic. 
Tubes  about  i  mm.  in  diameter,  delicately  annulate  by  growth 

lines.     Verticils  from  6  to  12  buds,  remaining  at  first  close  to- 
gether, then  bent  rather  abruptly  outward  radially. 

Onondaga  hmestone  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  etc.,  and 
Hamilton  group  of  Michigan. 

XXXII.  Cekatopora  Grabau. 
Coral  like  Aulopora  in  appearance,  but  tubes  often  much  larger, 
and  never  attached  except  at  the  base.  Walls  thickened  by  the 
formation  of  coarse  cysts,  from  the  surfaces  of  which  sharp  spines 
arise.  Central  space  commonly  open,  the  individual  corallites  re- 
maining connected-      Epitheca  generally  well  marked.      Devonic. 

70.  C.  jacksoni  Grabau.     (Figs.  127,  128.)  Middle  Devonic. 
Branches  budding  at  irregular  intervals,  tubes  lai^e  and  coarse, 

with  longitudinal  striation,  marking  the  epitheca.    Cysts  coarse 
and  irregular. 
In  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York. 
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71.  C.  dichotoma  Grabau.     (Fig.  129.)  Middle  Devonic. 

Prostrate,  tubes  with  flattened  lower  and  carinated  upper  portion, 
and  abruptly  up-bent  circular  calices.  Buds  in  pairs,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.    Cysts  small. 


Fig.  128,     Ctraiopora  jaeiieni. 
TransTcrse  and  longitudinsl  »■ 


In  the  Hamilton  beds  of  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
72.  C.  intermedia  (Nicholson).  Middle  Devonic. 

Small  cylindrical,  loosely  branching  corallites  forming  a  colony 
which  probably  grew  erect.  Epitheca  smooth  with  only  growth 
Unes. 
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In  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  etc. 
Other  species  are  abundant  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

XXXIII.   MoNiLOPORA  Nicholson  &  Etheridge. 
External   form   similar   to   Ceratopora,   but   wall    composed  of 
parallel  layers  separated  slightly,  and  connected  by  numerous 


Flc.  Ijo,    Menilopora  berihfri.     .1,  b,  nat.  size  !  f,  enlarged  cross  section  ;  d,  portion 
off  still  further  entoiged. 

transverse  bars  or  trabecula;,  which,  in  section,  give  a  regular  net- 
like appearance.     Dev.-Carb. 

73.  M.  antiqua  Whiteaves.  Devonic. 
Slender  branches,  surface  reticulate.     Free,  or  encrusting  crinoid 

stems. 

Hamilton  beds  of  Canada  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 

74.  M.  beecheri  Grabau.     (Fig.  130.)  Lower  Carbonic. 
Free  growing,  or  encrusting  crinoid  stems,  sometimes  forming  a 

confused  agglomeration.    Epitheca  smooth  except  for  growth  lines, 
tissue  very  dense,  the  lacunx  small  and  scattered. 

Common  in  the  Keokuk  beds  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
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XXXIV.  SvRiNGOPORA  Goldfuss. 
Coral  consisting  of  numerous  irregular  cylindrical  tubes  which 
grow  parallel  but  generally  separated,  and  have  at  intervals  trans- 
verse  hollow,  tubular  connecting  processes.     Interior  Riled  with 
funnel  shaped  tabula:.     Young  as  in  Aulopora. 
Septa  represented  by  spines.     Sil.— Carb. 

75.  S.  verticiUata  Goldfuss.  Siluric. 
Tubes  separated  by  from  one  to  two  or  more 

times  their  diameter  (2  to  3  mm.)  connected  at 
distant  intervals  by  transverse  tubes  of  which  2        ^"■-  '3'-    ^yingo- 
or  3  are  given  off  at  the  same  plane.  pora  riiiformis   (»  er 

Niagara  group  of  Canada,  Michigan,  etc. 

76.  S.  retiformis  Billings.     (Fig.  131.)  Siluric. 
Tubes  a  millimeter  or  somewhat  less  in  diameter,  irregularly 

bending  or  geniculate,  Joining  where  in  contact  but  not  by  tubes. 
In  the  Niagara  beds  of  New  York,  Canada,  Kentucky,  etc. 

77.  S.  tubiporoides  Y.  &  S.  Devonic. 
Tubes  not  parallel,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter  and  separated  by 

greater  distances. 

Onondaga  limestone  of  Kentucky,  etc. 

78.  S.  maclurei  Billings.     (Fig.  132.)  Devonic. 
Tubes  about  2;  mm.  in  diameter,  more  regular  than  preceding, 

but  coming  closer  together  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 


F]C.  132.    Syringopora    FiC.  133.    Syringopota  Fit;.  134.    Syringc/oia 

maclurei.  hhingeri.  ptrelegaiis. 

(After  Hillings.) 

In  the  Onondaga  lime.stone  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  etc 
79.  S.  lusingeh  Billings.     (Fig.  133.)  Devonic. 

Corallitcs  are  slender  tubes  of  less  than  i  mm.  diameter,  sepa- 
rated by  their  own.  width  or  a  little  less  or  more.  Frequent  con- 
necting tubes  occur. 
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In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  Canada,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  etc. 

80.  S.  tabulata  E.  &  H.  Dcvonic. 


FlO.  135.      Syringopora  pirchgans  (Ind.  Gcol.  Survey). 

Corallites  slender  as  In  the  preceding,  but  closer  together  and 
parallel.  Connecting  tubes  at  unirorm  levels,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  horizontal  floors  connecting  the  corallites. 


In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  else- 
where. 
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Si.   S.    perelegans    Billings.      (Figs.  I 

134-135.)                       Devonic.  I 

Between  5.  tnaclurei  and  5.  hisingeri.  ' 
Associated  with  the  preceding  species. 

XXXV    Favosite  Lamarack, 
Corallum      massive,      more     rarely 
branching,   commonly   forming    heads  ' 

which  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  diam-  , 

eter.   Corallites  prismatic,  thin,  in  con- 
tact but  not  amalgamated  by  their  walls, 
which   are   perforated    by   equidistant 
mural   pores    in   one    or    more   rows. 
Septa  rudimentary  or   obsolete.     Nu- 
merous more  or  less  regular  tabuls  di-       f,o.  ,35.     /r^sius  vmmius 
vide  the  intrathecal  space.     Peritheca   enlarged  sections  (N.  V.  Geo). 
present    on    the    under    side    of    the    Survey), 
colony,  and  usually  strongly  wrinkled.     Ord.  Carb. 

82.  F.  venustus  (Hall).  (  =  F.  hisingeri  E.  &  H.  ?)  (Fig.  135- 
136.)  Siluric. 
Heads  hemispheric  or  spheroidal,  up  to  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter, 

with  twelve  ascending  septal  spines,  generally  visible  in  section. 

In  the  Niagara  group  (Lockport  beds)  of  New  York,  Ontario, 
Michigan,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 

83.  F.  favosus  (Goldfuss).  (Fig.  137.)  Siluric. 
Tubes  large  —  up  to  6  mm.  in  diameter  with  the  inside  marked 


IS  (Ind.  Geol.  Sutvcy). 
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by  twelve  longitudinal  furrows  and  by  granulations.  T^bulx 
granu lose,  with  their  margins  deflected  into  12  (±)  pits  or  notches 
corresponding  to  the  longitudinal  furrows,  marginal  pores  com- 
nionly  in  more  than  two  rows. 

In  the  Niagara  group  of  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  region. 

84.  F.  niagarensis  Hall.  Siluric. 
Tubes  much  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  species  (about  1.5 

mm.  in  diameter),  tabula:  rarely  notched  at  margin;  mural  pores 
scattered  near  the  angles  of  the  tubes.  Inner  surface  of  tubes  deli- 
cately spinulose. 

In  the  Niagara  group  of  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Iowa 
and  Kentucky. 

85.  F.  helderbergiae  Hall.     (Fig.  138.)  Lower  Devonic. 
Heacs  lenticular  or  hemi.spherical,  often  large,  and  wiih  the  base 

covered  by  a  strongly  wrinkled  epitheca.  Calices  ab^ut  1.5  mm. 
in  diameter  with  strong  longitudinal  ridges.-  Mural  pores  in  one 
or  two  rows,  with  elevated  rim.     Tabulx  close. 

In  the  Lower  Heldcrberg  beds  of  New  York  and  at  Cumberland, 
Md. 

86.  F.  winchelli  Rom.  Devonic. 
Tubes  much  as  in  F.  fai'osiis,  but  with  the  marginal  notching 

rare.  Not  infrequently  the  whole  rim  of  the  septum  is  turned 
down.  Interior  of  tube  with  twelve  well-marked  longitudinal 
furrows,  without  squamae. 


Fli;.  138.      Favosilfs  hfldfrbergia  (reduced)  with  s  group  of  corallites  enlarged 
(Pol.  N.  v.). 
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In  the  Onondaga  timcstone  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan 
and    the  Falls  of   the   Ohio.     Also   in   the   Hamilton   group   of 
Michigan. 

87.  F.  basalticus  Goldfuss.     (Fig.  139.) 

Devonic. 

Tubes  of  medium  size,  sometimes  unequal, 
tabulse  complete,  not  very  close  together,  the 
squamx  often  not  preserved.  Generally  only 
a  single  line  of  mural  pores  on  each  wall. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York, 
Canada  and  Northern  Ohio. 

88.  F.  tuberosus  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Columns  of  medium  size  (2-3  mm.),  from  two  to  three  rows  of 

mural  pores  on  each  face,  and  two  rows  of  stout  horizontal  squamae 
on  inside  of  each  face;  the  squamje  of  adjoining  rows  alternating 
and  often  interlocking.  Pores  surrounded  by  small  pits.  Oper- 
cula  frequent  and  concave. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestones  of  western  New   York,  Canada, 
Michigan  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 

89.  F.  epidennatus  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Differs  from  F.  tubirosus  in  irregular  arrangement  of  squamae  and 

in  elevated  ring  around  the  small  distant  pores  in  rarely  more  than 
two  rows.  Interior  of  tubes  with  twelve  longitudinal  furrows 
which  are  commonly  visible  in  reverse  on  the  outside  of  solid  col- 
umns. The  squamK  are  on  ihc  spaces  between  the  grooves  and 
the  tabula;  are  complete. 

Common   in  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  Western  New  York, 
Canada,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

90.  F.   emtnonsi  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Tubes  from  1  to  1^  mm.  in  diameter.    Tabulae  for  the  most  part 

very  irregular,  closely  crowded  and  compound  from  union  with 
squamse  ;  pores  large,  irregular,  in  from  i  to  3  rows  and  often 
crowded.  DifTers  from  F.  epidennatus  in  the  crowded  incomplete 
tabulae   and  in  the  large  crowded  pores. 

In  th^  Onondaga  limestone  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  etc. 

91.  F.  ttirttinatus  Billings.  Devonic. 
Form  turban-Uke,  often  simulating  Cyathophylloid  corals,  /.  e., 

cup-like;  generally  curved  in  the  basal  portions  and  not  infre- 
quently looking  like  the  mold  of  large  pelecypod  shell.     Coral- 
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lites  curving  outward,  with  their  mouths  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  axis  of  the  coral,  from  i  to  2  mm,  or  more  in  diameter, 
closed  in  perfect  specimens  by  concentrically  striated  opercula. 
Pores  generally  in  single  rows  ;  tabulascomplete  averaging  1.5  mm. 
apart,  squama;  generally  not  prominent. 

In  the  Onondaga  of  western  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  Hamilton  of  Canada 
and  Michigan. 

92.  F.  hamiltoniae  Hall.     (Syn.  F.  biUingsi  Rom.)    (Fig.  140.) 

Devonic. 
Corals  in  form  of  hemispheric  heads  with  the  base  covered  by 
a  wrinkled  peritheca.  Adult  corallites  up  to  2,5  mm.  in  diameter, 
generally  surrounded  by  smaller  immature  ones.  Mural  pores  in 
two  rows,  frequently  obscure,  tabulae  perfect,  sometimes  crowded, 
more  generally  from  2  to  4  mm.  apart,  not  infrequently  with  mar- 
ginal notches.     Easily  recognized  by  its  distant  perfect  tabulae. 

Abundant  in  the  Hamilton  groups  of  west- 
ern New  York,  Canada,  etc. 
93.  F.  alpenensisWinchell.  Devonic. 

Differs  from  F.  Itamiltonm  in  its  manner  of 
growth,    which    results   in   the    formation    of 
rounded  or   tuberose    masses,  with   generally 
only  a   small   space   for   attachment;    in   the 
somewhat  smaller  corallites,  which  are  rounded 
,,'    .   '     ""'""    tubes  on  the  interior  owing  to  the  thickening 
of  the  walls,  and  in  the  more  crowded  tabulx. 
Very  common  in  the  Hamilton  (Traverse)  group  of  Michigan. 
Also  in  northwestern  Canada  (Manitoba,  etc.).     At  Alpena  a  vari- 
ety forms  large  heads  in  the  coral  reefs. 

94.   F.  canadensis  (Billings).     (Fig,  141.)  Devonic. 

Generally  a  more  or  less  flat  or  undulating  expansion,  sometimes 
digitate.  Circular  tubes,  about  i  mm.  in  diameter,  are  scattered 
subregularly  between  small  angular 
ones,  of  about  one  third  their  size. 
Simple  tabulae  in  the  smaller,  and 
tabulEE  complicated  by  squamae  in  the 
larger  ones.     Opercula  often  present. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  New 
,,     ,     -,         ,       ,..   ,  .  T     1-  1  Fig.  141.     Finiesilei  eanndtnsis 

York,  Canada,  Michigan,  Indiana  and     ,  ,     „.„.      . 
•  &      '  (after  Billings). 

Kentucky. 
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{The  ramose  or  digitate  varieties  lead  to  F.  radicifontiis  Rom.) 

95.  F.   placenta  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Grows  in  broad,  generally  thin  expansions  of  an   undulating 

character,  the  base  covered  by  a  wrinkled  pcritheca.  Calices  less 
than  a  millimeter  in  diameter  with  clusters  of  smaller  ones  scattered 
about.  In  some  specimens  (especially  young  ones),  the  larger 
tubes  are  circular  and  scattered  about  separately  thus  forming 
transition  types  from  F.  canadensis.  Tabulae  of  smaller  tubes 
simple,  of  larger,  comphcated  with  squamx.     Pores  uniserial. 

Abundant  in  the  Hamilton  group  of  Canada  and  Michigan  — 
also  in  the  same  formation  in  western  New  York. 

96.  F.  digitatus  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Irregular  finger-like  stems,  caliccs  polygonal  from  one  to  one  and 

a  half  millimeters  in  diameter.    Well  developed  transverse  squamae. 
Abundant  in  the  Hamilton  beds  of  Canada,  Michigan  and  other 

regions. 

97.  F.  clausus  Rom.  Devonic. 
Like  the  preceding,  but  with  large  round  calices  and  small 

angular  ones  as  in  F,  canadiiisis.  The  coarse  thick  branches  of 
this  general  type  are  F.  radiciformis  Rom. 


ri  {lod.  Geol.  Surv. ). 
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Common  in  the  Onondaga  and  Hamilton  beds  of  New  York. 
Canada,  Michigan,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  region. 
98.  F.  Unutaris  Rom.     (Fig.  142.)  Devonic. 

Cylindrical,  commonly  branching  stems  5  to  15  mm.  in  diam- 
eter. Calices  circular,  opening  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  branch.  Walls  thick,  the  division  lines  between  the  coral- 
lites  shown  only  in  certain  states  of  preservation. 

Common  in  the  Onondaga  limestones  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
Also  in  the  Onondaga  and  Hamilton  of  New  York,  Canada, 
Michigan,  etc, 

XXXVI.  Plelirodictvum  Goldfuss. 
"Corallum  depressed,  discoidal,  lower  surface  covered  by  a  con- 
centrically wrinkled  peritheca.  Corallite*  small,  prismatic,  funnel- 
shaped  ;  septa  faint  or  obsolete,  a  scanty  development  of  tabulae 
occurring;  mural  pores  irregularly  distributed.  Young  cells  as  in 
Aulopora.     Devonic. 

<)<).  P.  stylopora  (Eaton).     (Fig.  143.)  Devonic. 

Heads  from  i  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  septa  faint,  forming  a 
crenulation  on  the  calyx  margin  ;  tabulae  moderately  numerous. 
Common  in  the  Hamilton  beds  of  New  York 
and  Michigan. 

XXXVII.    MicHELiNiA  De  Koninck. 

Convex  or  hemispheric  heads  consisting  of 
Fig.     143,     rieuro-  '^  *" 

diiiyum  sly/opera.  prismatic  coralHtes  and  basally  covered  with 

a  wrinkled  peritheca.  Septa  represented 
by  longitudinal  ridges.  Tabulse  numerous,  crowded  and  convex 
upward,  often  incomplete  and  uniting.  Mural  pores  numerous, 
irregularly  scattered.  Differs  from  Favosites  in  the  greater  diam- 
eter of  the  corallitcs,  in  the  crowded  arched  tabuije  and  in  the 
numerous  irregularly  scattered  mural  pores.  Dev.-Carb. 
too.  M.  conveza  (d'Orbigny),     (Fig.  144.)  Devonic. 

Calices  8  to  10  mm.  in  diameter.  Tabulse  thin,  very  close, 
strongly  arched  in  the  center,  vesicular  at  the  base. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  Canada,  Michigan  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  region. 

loi.  M.  cylindrica  (Michelin).  Devonic. 

Corallites  subcylindrical ;  on  the  interior  are  regular  annulations 
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which  occupy  the  same  level  in  the  adjoining'  tubes.     Principal 

tabule  numerous,  slightly  arched,  uniting  with  the  incomplete  one. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  etc. 


Fig.  144.      Miihilviia  lonvixa  {after  BillinKs). 

102.  M.  favositoidea  Billings.  Devonic. 

Calices  4-6  mm.  In  diameter;  tabulae  horizontal. pores  numerous, 
crowded.     (Forms  transition  type  to  Favours.) 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  in 
New  York,  Canada,  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio. 

XXXVIII.  Chonostegites  E.  &  H. 
Coral  heads  composed  of  cylindrical 
tubes,  either  closely  adjoining  or 
distinct  and  expanding  at  regular 
intervals  into  connecting   horizontal 

plates,  which  are  pierced   by  canal- 

^  _,     /  -,/■,/  Fio,  145-     CA^nosligiM /Tdma- 

hke  pores.     Tabula  as  in  Mtchehma.    ,^^  (,f,„  BiUings}. 

septa  represented  by  rows  of  spjnules 

New  buds  arise  from  the  connecting  plates.     Devonic. 

103.  C.  Clappi  E.  &  H.  Devonic. 

Tubes  5  mm.  or  more  in  diameter,  connecting  plates  crowded, 
giving  the  whole  a  very  compact  appearance. 

In  the  Onondaga  limestone  of  western  New  York,  Ontario,  and 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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104.  C.  ordinatus  (Billings).     (Fig.  145.)  Devonic. 

Tubes  smaller  and  more  distant  and  plates  more  widely  sep- 
arated than  in  preceding.     Whole  aspect  more  loosely  aggregated. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  western  New  York  and  Canada. 

XXXIX.  Thecia  E.  &  H. 
Generally  massive  corals  composed  of  prismatic  thick-walled 
tubes  with  funnel-form  caliccs.  Base  with  a  wrinkled  peritheca. 
Septa  12,  strong,  uniting  in  ad- 
joining calices  across  the  in- 
tervening space.  Tabula:  and 
mural  pores  as  in  Favositti. 
Sil.-Dev. 

105.  T.    major    Rom.       (Fig. 

146.)  Siluric. 

Corallites  2  ipm.  in  diameter; 

F.G.  .46.     7»«<«  major  (ind.  Geol.     septa  extend  half  Way  to  Center, 

Surv.).  their  edges  with  two  rows  of 

granulose  spinules. 

In  the  Niagara  beds  of  Michigan,  Tennessee,  the  Falls  of  the 

Ohio  and  other  regions. 

106,  T.  minor  Rom.     (Fig.    147.)     {T.   S-.dnderana  t  (Goldf.).) 

Siluric. 
Tubes  about  i  mm.  in  diameter,  otherwise  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding.    Occurs  with  the  preceding. 

107.  T.  ramosa  Rom.  Devonic. 
Branching,  cylindrical  stems  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 

diameter.     Calices  unequal  from  i  to  2  mm.  in  diameter. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  Michigan  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 


XL.  Alveolites  Lamarck. 

Fig.    J47.       The  ia 
Massive  or  arborescent  coralla.     Tubes  thin-     Hi,nor(eal«reed). 
walled,  closely  appressed,  the  calices  oblique, 
compressed,  triangular  or  crescentic.    Septa  rudimentary.   Tabulae 
complete ;    mural   pores   large   but   irregularly   disposed.      Sil.- 
Dev. 

108.  A.  niagarensis  Rominger.  Siluric. 

Hemispheric   masses  of  concentric  laminae,  with  epitheca   on 
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lower  side.  The  large  marginal  pores  cause  a  pouch-like  dilation 
or  the  tube-wall. 

In  the  Niagara  group  of  Michigan  and  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

109.  A.  squamosus  Billings.  Devonic. 
Differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  greater  horizontal  expansion 

(S-6  in.)  as  compared  with  the  thickness  (i  in.)  also  in  the  great 
obliquity  of  the  apertures,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  pouch. like 
protuberances.  Septal  spines  present.  Greatest  diameter  of  tubes 
.5  to  I  mm. 

In  the  Onondaga  formation  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  etc. 

1 10.  A.  goldfussi  Billings.  Devonic. 
Flattened  or  disk-like  expansions  like  the  preceding  with  a  basal 

epitheca.  Tubes  larger  (1.5  to  2  mm.),  oblique  and  in  various 
stages  of  compressions  in  the  same  specimen. 

In  the  Hamilton  group  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  Iowa 
and  in  strata  of  similar  age  near  Louisville,  Ky. 

XLI.   Cladopora. 
Coral  composed  of  branching  stems  or  flattened  expansions, 
with  thick-walled  elongate,  conical  tubes,  opening  oblique  to  the 
surface,  with  dilated  orifices.     Mural  pores  and  occasional  tabulae 
present.     Sil.-Dev. 

Flattened  Expanded  Species. 

111.  C.  laqueata  Rominger.  Siluric. 
Expansions  composed  of  round  or  compressed  elliptical  stems 

from  two  to  four  millimeters  in  diameter  and  uniting  repeatedly  so 
as  to  form  a  coarse  network.     Orifices  of  tubes  distant  with  a 
strong  lip,  oval,  transverse  to  the  branches,  width  nearly  a  milli- 
meter. 
In  the  Niagara  group  of  Michigan  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

112.  C.  lichenoides  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Irregular  expansions  with  peritheca  on  the  under  side.     Tubes 

flattened,  extending  outward,  prostrate  but  bending  upward  at  the 
ends.  Orifices  oblique  or  at  times  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
tube,  and  polygonal. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan  and  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
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113.  C.  flsheri  Billings.  Devonic. 
Flat  leaf-like  expansions  attached  at  one  point  to  foreign  bodies, 

and  with  oblique  orifices  on  both  sides. 

In  the  Onondaga  (?)  beds  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  and  in  the 
Hamilton  group  of  Canada,  etc. 

Round  Stemmed  Species. 

114.  C.  seriata  Hall.     (Fig.  148.)  Siluric. 


Via.  148.     ClaifoporaifHala  (N.  Y.  St.  Geol.  Sur».). 

Nearly  parallel  crowded  branches,  forming  a  glomerate  mass, 
the  branches  sometimes  bifurcating.  Calices  in  alternating  series 
with  projecting  circular  lip. 

In  the  Niagara  group  of  New  York,  Canada,  etc. 

115.  C.  cryptodens  (Billings).     (Fig.  149.)  Devonic. 

Cylindrical  bifurcating  branches  from  five  to  ten  millimeters  in 


Fig.  149.    Clai/vpora  cryfita/nis  {af-         Fit;.    150,    a-b.     CI<td,<pora    labioia    (ifler 
terBiilings).  Billings), 

diameter.     Tubes  with  oblique  dilated  orifices  from  \  Xo  \Yi  mm. 
in  diameter. 
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In  the  Onondaga  beds  or  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  and 
Western  States. 

116.  C.  laMosa  (Billings).     (Fig.  i^o.a-i.)  Devonic. 
Stems  smaller  and  more  frequently  branching,  often  reuniting. 

Oblique  (2  to  5  mm.  in  diameter)  su bcircu la r  orifices  with  a  promi- 
nent convex  lip. 

Abundant  in  the  Onondaga  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan  and 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

117.  C.  roemeri  (Billings).  Devonic. 
Cylindrical  or  compressed  stems,  about  5  mm.  or  less  in  diame- 
ter with  large  oblique  orifices,  which  merge  into  an  indefiaite  in' 
terstitial  surface  or  into  angular  pits. 

In  the  Hamilton  group  of  Canada  and  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 

118.  C.  pulchra  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Similar  to  preceding  but  with  circular  orifices,  more  than  a  tube- 
diameter  apart,  and  often  at  the  summit  of  a  small  elevation. 

In  the  Onondaga  of  Canada,  Michigan  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 

1 19.  C.  robusta  Rominger.  Devonic. 
Large  compressed  cylindrical  stems  from  10  to  20  mm.  thick 

and  often  forming  net-like  expansions  covering  several  square  feet. 
Oblique  orifices  with  strong  semicircular  lips. 

In  the  Onondaga  beds  of  Michigan  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
and  in  the  Hamilton  of  Michigan. 

XLII.  Striatopora  Hall. 
Coral  stock  of  simple  dividing  cylindrical  branches,  with  thick- 
waited  corallites,  opening  in  rounded  apertures,  which  arc  sur- 
rounded by  polygonal  depressed  calices,  the  sides  of  which  are 
striated  by  rudimentary  septa.  Occasional  septal  spines,  tabulce 
and  mural  pores  present.     Sil.-Dev. 

120.  S.  flezuosa  Hall.     (Fig.  151.)  Siluric. 
Bifurcating  branches.     Polygonal  expansion  of  cells  deep,  and 

bounded  by  angular  ridges,  vertically  striate,  the  stria;  becoming 
fainter  upward.     Calices  circular  at  the  base. 
In  the  Niagara  beds  of  Ne*  York,  etc. 

121.  S.  linsxana  Billings.  Devonic. 
Orifices  of  unequal  size  through  intercalation   of  smaller  ones, 

moderately  oblique,  2  mm.  in  diameter  and  narrowing  in  diameter. 
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Twelve  radial  furrows,  not  always  preserved  in  fossilization,  mark 
the  orifices  and  between  them  are  rows  of  spinules. 

In  the  Hamilton  group  of  Canada  and  Michigan  and  in  Devonic 
beds  of  somewhat  earlier  age  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 


Fig.  151.     Striatopnrafltxuosa  (N.  Y.  Geol.  Surv, ). 

XLIII.  Trachypora  E.  &  H. 
Corallum  consisting  of  branching  cylindrical  stems,  which  are 
made  up  of  polygonal  corallites  with  very  thick  walls,  and  circular 
calices,  which  are  superficially  far  apart.     Scattered  mural  pores, 
remote  tabula,  and  rows  of  spines 
representing  the  septa,  are  charac- 
teristic.    Dev. 

122.  T.  ornata  Rom.     {Fig.  152.) 

Devonic. 

Stems  10  to  20  mm.  in  diameter, 
orifices  circular  or  oval,  generally 
slightly  eltvated,  irregularly  dis- 
persed, the  interspaces  wider  than 
the  diameter  of  orifice,  which  is 
about  1  Yi  mm.  Granules  and  short 
radial  ridges  surround  the  orifices. 

Common  in  the  Hamilton  group 
of  New  York,  also  more  rarely  in 
Canada  and  Michigan. 

123.  T.  elegantula  Billings. 
Devonic. 

Stems  2  to  s   mm.  in  diameter,  orifices  in  four  rows,  oval  and 
partly  edged  by  an  elevated  rim. 

Hamilton  group  of  Michigan  and  Canada. 


FiG.  152.   Traihypora  ernala  ( 
T.  iimiaia  Hall)  (Pal.,  N,  Y.), 
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XLIV.   Halysites  Fisher. 
Corallum  composed  of  cylindrical  or  compressed  corallites,  which 
are  joined  into  intersecting  and  anastomosing  laminae  of  single 
layers  of  tubes  united  along  the  whole  of  their  adjoining  side. 


FlO.  153.      llalysitls 


u{N.  Y.  Geo).  Surv.). 


The  tubes  are  covered  by  a  continuous  peritheca  on  their  free 
sides.  No  mural  pores ;  tabulae  well  developed ;  septa  obsolete  or 
in  cycles  of  1 2.     Ord.-Sil. 

124.  H.  catentilatus  (Linn.).     (Fig.  153.)  (Ord.)  to  Siluric. 
Tubes  oval  in  section  united  by  their  narrower  sides,  or  with  a 

minute  closely  tabulate  tube'  intervening. 
Epitheca  with  fine  and  occasionally  coarse 
lines  of  growth;  meshes  formed  by  tubes, 
large,  irregular  and  varying  in  size. 

In  theOrdovicic  beds  of  Anticosti,  Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado,  but  especially  in  the  Middle  Silu- 
ric of  Europe  and  North  America  generally. 

Octameral  Corals. 

XLV.    LvELLiA  E.  &  H. 
Coral  head  consisting  of  numerous  cylin- 
drical tubes,  growing  parallel  and  united  by  ' 
vesicular  coenenchyma,  septa  12,  short,  tabulae  ^ 
irregular.     Siluric. 

125.  L.  americana  E.  &  H.     (Figs.  154-155.)  Siluric. 
Tubes   l>^  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  separated  by  two  tube-diam- 
eters or  something  less.    Septa  comparatively  short,  coenenchyma 
of  fine  cysts. 


larged  (after  Lai 
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In  the  Niagara  group  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.     Also  at  Anticosti. 

XLVI.    Heliolites  Guettard. 

Corallum  compound,  varying  from  spheroidal  to  flabellate,  with 

large  cylindrical  macrocorallites,  furnished  with  twelve  infoldings 

of  the  wall,  or  pseudoscpta,  and  numerous  angular  microcorallitcs 


Fig.  155.      Lyellia  amerhana  (Ind.  Geol.  Sur».). 

investing  the  larger  ones.  Tabulx  in  both  corallites.more  numer- 
ous in  the  smaller.  No  mural  pores.  Basal  peritheca  present. 
Ord.?-Dcv. 

126.  H.  megastoma  McCoy,  Siluric. 
Convex  heads  with  the  macrocorallites  about  2  mm.  in  diameter 

and  distant  somewhat  less.  Twelve  very  short  pseudosepta.  Form 
subglobular. 

In  the  Niagara  group  of  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  etc. 

127.  H.  iDterstinctus  Linn.     {Figs.  156,  158,^1,1*.)  Siluric. 
Discoid  or  in  leaf- like  expansions  with  a  basal  peritheca.    Macro- 


with  part  of  suiface  enlarged  (after  Roemer.) 
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coraDitcs  slightly  larger  than  in  preceding,  and  somewhat  more 
distant.  Fseudosepta  nearly  reaching  the  center  in  well-preserved 
specimens.     Microcorallites  polygonal. 


Fig.  157.     IMielitts  tlegaus  (N.  Y.  Geol.  Surv.). 
In  the  Niagara  group  of   Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, etc, 

128.  H.  elegans  Hall.     (Fig.  157.)  Siluric. 
Hemispheric  coralla  with  macrocorallites  a  little  over  .5  mm.  in 

diameter,  and  pscudosepta  in  the  form  of 
oblique  spines  and  reaching  half  way  to  the 
center.     Microcorallites  crowded,  minute. 

In   the    Niagara    group    of    New    York 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  etc. 

XLVII.  Plasmopora  E.  &  H. 

Diflfers   from   HelwHtes  in    having   twelve  p,^    „8  „  ^    ^,^„ 

well- developed   vertical     rows    of   spinulose  hits  tnitnimcius ,    c,  d, 

pseudosepta  and  coenenchyma  composed  of  fia""i'fora/oliis,vti(ia.\ 

intersecting  plates  which  however  form  no  true  '"      ^'«"'"    seciions 

„r               ,        .                I     ■        .  enlarged  (after  Lambe). 

microcoraltites,  and   whose  tabulae   become 

more  or  less  continuous,  producing  a  vesicular  tissue.     Ord  ?-Dev. 

129.  P.  follis  E.  &  H.     (Fig.  157,  ^.  ''•)  Siluric. 
Tubes  from  I  to  1.5  mm.  in  diameter  with  circular  crenulated 
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orifices,  and  separated  by  an  equal  width.  Growth  in  pyrifomi  or 
subcylindrical  club-shaped  masses,  with  a  rudimentary  peritheca 
at  the  conical  base. 

In  the  Niagara  beds  of  Michigan  —  more  commonly  in  the  same 
beds  of  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

XLVIII.   Tetradium  Dana. 

Massive  heads  composed  of  numerous  long,  slender,  prismatic 

and  thin-walled  corallites,  quadrangular  or  petaloid  in  section  and 

with  four  primary  septa  and  numerous 

tabulae.      Increases  by  6sston.     Ordo- 

T.  fibratum  SafTord.    (Figs.  159,  160.) 
Ordovicic. 
Septa  nearly  reaching  center ;  diameter 
Fig.  159-   Titra<ii«v,  fibramm.    of  corallites  O.O4  inch. 

In  Stones  River  and  Black  River  of 
New  York,  Canada,  Tennessee  and  other  localities. 

Hexameral  Corals. 
XLIX.   Parasmylia  E.  &  H. 
Cylindrical  or  conical,  simple  corals  with  a  scar  of  attachment  at 
the  base.     Calyx  circular,  with  granular  septa  and  a  spongy  colu- 
mella.   Epitheca  absent  or  rudimentary,  and 
costae  strong.     Cretacic. 


130.  P.  austiaensis  Roem.  Cretacic. 
Top-shaped   corals   attached  by   a   broad        Fig.  160.    Turadmit 

base,  above  which  it  is  contracted,  strong  fii-ratum,  cross-section 
equal  costse.  Calyx  slightly  compressed  with  "^^^"^"^^  *'"" 
septa  in  four  cycles. 

In  the  Edwards  limestone  (Lower  Cretacic)  of  Texas. 

131.  P.  texana  Vaughan.     (Fig.  i6i.)  Cretacic. 
Differs  from  the  precediiig  in  having  costae  alternating  large  and 

small. 

In  the  Buda  limestone  (Lower  Cretacic  of  Shoal  Creek,  Texas). 

L.   Pleurocora  E.  &  H. 
Branching  cylindrical  corals  with  a  thick  compact  wall  without 
epitheca.     Columella  of  numerous  points  (papillose);  septa  granu- 
lar, projecting  above  the  calyx.     CostcC  distinctly  wavy.     Cretacic. 
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132.  P.  coalescens  Roem.  Cretacic. 

Slender  cylindrical,  much  branching  corals  with  calices  3  mm.  in 
diameter  —  septa  not  reaching  to  center,  which  is  occupied  by 
spongy  columella. 

In  the  Edwards  limestone  (Lower  Cretacic)  of  Texas. 


Fir..  161.     Parasmy/ia  trxana  {VaugbRn,  Bull,  U.  S.  G.  S.). 

LI.  Cladophyllia  E.  &  H. 

Branching  corals  with  cylindrical  stems  multiplying  by  fission. 
Calices  circular  with  a  rudimentary  columella  or  none ;  a  well-de- 
veloped epitheca  is  present.    Cret,-Recent. 
133.  C.  furcifera  Roem.     (Fig.  162.)  Cretacic. 

Calices  4  to  6  mm,  in  diameter.     No  columella,  septa  in  3  cycles. 
Growth    a    regular    forking,    with     uniform 
branches.     Epitheca  concentrically  wrinkled. 

In  the  Edwards  limestone  (Lower  Cretacic) 
of  Texas. 

LII.  5EPTASTR.EA  d'Ofbigny. 
Compound    corals,   with     corallites    pris- 
matic from  crowding,   Calices  ol  moderate  depth  with  simple  septa. 


FlO.  163.      Sfplastriza  maryJandicu  (Md.  Geol.  Sur/. )  reduced. 
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the  longer  of  which  unite  in  the  center,  where  they  often  form  a 
pseudocolumella.     No  true  columella  or  pali  occur.     Tertiary, 

134.  S.  maiylandica  (Conrad).     (Fig.  163.)  Miocenic. 

Compressed  stems  with  short,  rounded  branches,  or  large 
flattened  lobate  or  digitiform  expansions,  CorallJtcs  averaging 
5  or  6  mm.  in  diameter.  Twelve  large  and  a  similar  number  of 
smaller  septa  occur ;  sometimes  a  third  scries. 

Abundant  in  the  St,  Mary's  Miocene 
formations  of  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

LIII.  Flabellum  Lesson. 
Simple  wedge-shaped  compressed  corals 
free  or  attached,  with  numerous  septa,  and 
a  compressed  columella.  A  wrinkled  epi- 
theca  sometimes  with  spinous  processes 
occurs.  Tert.- Recent. 
135.  F.  cuneiforme Lonsdale.    (Fig.  164.) 

Eocenic  to  Oligocenic. 

Kase  with  a  short  prolongation  of  attach- 
ment; exterior  of  compressed  wedge- 
shaped  structure  marked  by  strong  ridges 
or  costK  which  are  largest  in  the  middle. 
First  three  cycles  of  septa  form  the  colu- 
mella by  fusion  of  their  inner  margins. 
Claibornian,  Jacksonian  and  Vicksbui^- 
ian  groups  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,Arkansas  and  Texas. 
Several  distinct  varieties  are  recognized. 

KiG.  164.  F.abtllum  iu«f 
iforme,    Iwo   varieties,    with  LIV.     PlATYTKOCHUS    MilnC-EdwardS  & 

CBlyx    of    F.    Urchi    (after  Haime 

Vaughar.  Mor..U.S.G.S.).  Haimc. 

Simple  cuneiform  corals,  with  a  colu- 
mella formed  of  the  fused  inner  edges  of  the  septa.  Externally 
the  septa  are  represented  by  thick  costs,  while  within  the  outer 
wall  their  margins  are  carinated.     Tertiary. 

136.  P.  stokesi  (Lea).     (Fig.  165.)  Eocenic. 

Small,  with  the  base  drawn  out  into  a  wedge  nearly  as  wide  as 

the  coral  above.     Septa  and  costx  24,  nine  of  which  on  the  mid- 
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die  of  each  broad  face,  converge  and  unite  downward,  while  those 
on  cither  side  become  broader.  Surface  rough  with  granules. 
Columella  papillose. 

In  the  Gaibornian  group  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas. 

LV.   DiscoTROCHire  Milne-Edwards  &  Haimc. 

Free,  disk-like  corals,  with  a  flat  base  and  slightly  arched  upper 
surface.     Septa  carinate,  radial,  the  longer  joining  the  papillose 
columella.     Costse  simple.     Tertiary. 
13;.  D.  orbignianus  R  &  H.     (Fig.  166.)  Eocenic. 

Base  with  the  large  unequal  costx  becoming  indistinct  near  the 
concave  center.     Diameter  6  mm.,  height  1.5  mm. 


w 


Fig.  165.       PlalylrMliH!    itokni 
Vaugban,  entarged). 


Fic.     166.      DLcoUoihus    crbigni 
nilb  partial  enlargement  (ofler  Vaughan). 


In  the  Lower  Gaibornian   of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Texas, 

LVI.  TuKBiNOLiA  Lamarck. 

Small ,  free,  conical  corals  with  a  circular  calyx.    Septa  prolonged 
externally  into  strong  costas.     Septa  in  several  cycles.     Alternate 
septa   triple  from  union   with   smaller  ones, 
columella  well  developed.     Tert.-Reccnt.  ^S^S 

138.  T.  pharetra  Lea.  (Fig.  167.)  Eocenic. 
Twenty-four  rounded  and  prominent  costx, 
with  entire  margins,  twelve  of  which  become 
larger  basally  and  only  six  occurring  at  the 
base.  A  double  row  of  pores  occurs  in  the 
furrows  between  the  costae.  Columella 
slightly  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with 
six  rays,  each  of  which  fuses  with  a  principal        *"'"•  '^^^  ^"''*""''"' 

„  »  r  r         pharelra    (after    Vaueh- 

septum.  ■^        ,       J , 

'  an,  enlai^ed). 
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In  the  Claibornian  and  Jacksonian  groups  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas. 

LVII.   OcuLiNA  Lamarck, 

Composite  corals  generally  in  the  form  of  branching  stems  with 

the  calices  spirally  distributed  over  the  stem,  generally  on  crater- 


Y\a.  I68.      Omlina  Fig,  169,      Orulina 

vitksburgenjis.  missisiippieniii. 

(After  Vaughan,  Mon.  V.  5.  G.  S. ) 

like  elevations  and  separated  by  dense  layers  of  ccenenchyma. 
Septa  in  several  cycles,  the  longer  reaching  the  center  which  is 
occupied  by  a  papillose  columella  surrounded  by  a  cycle  of  vertical 
rods  or  pali.     Tert.-Recent. 

139.  0.  vicksburgensis  (Conrad).     (Fig.  168.)  Oligocenic. 
Branches  20  to  30  mm.  in  thickness.     Circular  calices  separated 

by  once  or  twice  their  diameters  or  more,  shallow,  but  often  with  a 
prominent  margin.     Feeble  flcxous  strife  radiate  from  the  calices 
on  the  ccenenchyma.     Diameter  of  adult  calyx  averaging  4  mm. 
In  the  Vicksburgian  and  Red  Bluff  beds  of  Mississippi. 

140.  0.  mississippiensis  (Conrad),     (Fig.  169.)  Oligocenic. 
Calices  strongly  projecting,  crowded,  with  thin  septa.     Costal 

stride  faint  or  obsolete. 

In  the  Vicksburgian  group  of  Mississippi. 
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LVIII.  ASTROHELIA   E.  &   H. 
Similar  to  Oculina,  but  with  the  calices  merely  excavated,  rarely 
raised  on  crater-like  elevations.     Columella  spongy.     Tertiary. 


Flc;,  170.     Aslrahilia palmala  (Md.  Geo).  Survey)  reduced. 

141.  A.  palmata  (Goldfuss).     (Fig.  170.)  Miocenlc, 
Branching,  often  coalescing,  or  in  palmate  expansions.     Calices 

circular,  excavated,  septa  tn  three   cycles,  the   first   and  second 
reaching  the  columella. 

In  the  Choptank  and  Calvert  formations  of  the  Miocene  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

LIX.  Balanophyllia  Wood. 

Simple  conical  corals  with  a  broad  base  of  fixation.  Septa  very 
numerous,  closely  crowded  and  partly  fused  together.  Columella 
spongy.  Epitheca  often  present,  structure  porous.  Eocenic- 
Recent. 

142.  B.  desmophyllum  E.  &  H.    (Fig,  172,)  Eocenic. 
Basal  portions  cylindrical,  becoming  conical  upwards.    Section 

elongate,  elliptical  with  rather  deep  calyx.     Septa  thin,  costiE  fine. 
Epitheca  rudimentary  or  absent. 

In  the  Chickasawan  and  Claibornian  beds  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas  and  in  Maryland. 

143.  B.  irrorata  (Conrad).     (Fig.  171.)  Eocenic. 
Slender  cylindro-conical,  curved,  cross.section  elliptical,  epitheca 

on  basal  portion. 
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In  the  Claibornian  and  Jacksonian  beds  of  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.     Varieties  also  found  in  Texas. 

144-  B.  haleana  (E.  &  H.).     (Fig. 

173.)  Eocenic. 

Conical,  slightly  curved,  broadly 
elliptical  in  sections,  basally  at- 
tached. Cost%  dividing  upwards. 
Septa  crowded,  extremely  thin,  with 
granulated  surfaces.  Columella 
large,  spongy  but  dense.  Basal 
epitheca  present. 

Common  in  the  Chickasawan  of 
Alabama. 


Fig,  171.     Balanephytlia  irrora 

withenlai^incntofc«lyx(Vaiighan 


LX.  Et;psAMUiA  E.  &  H. 
Like  Balanophyllia,   but   acutely 
pointed  and  free.     Septa  of  the  last  cycle  stouter  than  the  rest. 
Columella  present  or  absent.     Tert.-Recent. 
145.  E.   elaborata  (Conrad).     (Fig.  174.)  Eocenic. 

Conical  with  elliptical  .section;  finely  perforated,  cosisc  trifur- 
cating  upwards.  No  epitheca.  Spongy  columella,  and  thin  anas- 
tomosing septa ;  wall  spongy. 

In  the  Chickasawan  beds  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Alabama. 


KlO.  17a.    Balanophyllia 
dtmophytium. 


LXI.  Ekdofachus  Lonsdale. 
Corals  with  the  general  form  of  Flabellum,  but  with  the  porous 
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wall  structure  and  septal  arrangement  of  Eit/isat/tmia.    Lateral  wings 

often  developed.  A  compressed  spongy  columella  occurs.   Tertiary. 

146.  E.  maclurii  (Lea).     (Fig.  175.)  Eocenic. 

Cuneate,  with   subparallel   margins,  sides   and   ends   rounded. 


Fic.  175.     Endopachus  maclurii  {after  Vaughan). 

Lateral  wings  well  developed.     Columella  narrow  and  elongate  in 
long  axis  of  corallum ;  very  vesiculate. 

In  the  Claibornian  and  Jacksonian  beds  of  Alabama,  Mississippi , 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 
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ABSTRACTS- 
ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  E.  Wallbr. 

CieansiHg  Melal  Apparatus.  Deusseo  (Z/x.  Angew,  Chem,,  XVIII., 
813).  The  author  finds  that  rusty  and  corroded  apparatus,  such  as  ring- 
stands,  Buiisen  burners,  etc.,  may  be  satisfactorily  cleansed  from  rust,  etc.. 
by  use  of  a  a-  to  s-per  cent,  solution  of  HF,  which  readily  dissolves  and 
loosens  the  rust.  Greasy  or  fatty  matter  must  of  couise  be  removed, 
The  articles  are  soaked  over  ni^ht  in  the  acid  and  then  brushed  or 
rubbed  off.  Acid  of  that  strength  readily  removes  iron  stains  from  linen 
or  cotton  goods  without  affecting  the  strength  of  the  fiber,  and  also  is 
harmless  on  the  skin  of  the  hands. 

Periodate  as  a  Reagent.  Benedict  (^ot.  Ckem. /our.,yiyi'K\Y.,  581). 
One  or  two  drops  of  a  N/io  solution  of  potassium  periodate  (KIO^) 
added  to  a  neutral  or  ammoniacal  solution  of  Mn  gives  a  red  precipitate, 
or,  if  Mn  is  small,  a  red  coloration.  If  neutral,  the  color  persists.  In 
presence  of  NH,  it  slowly  blackens.  NaOH  blackens  it  almost  immedi- 
ately; HCI  dissolves  it.  Per  contra,  Mn  salt  may  be  used  as  a  test  for 
period  ates. 

Zn  is  precipiiated  white  by  KIO^,  except  in  presence  of  NH^Cl  and 
NH.OH,  in  the  cold.     On  boiling  the  precipitate  forms. 

With  Ni  salts  KIO^  gives  a  light  green  precipitate;  the  Co  precipiute 
is  dark  brown  and  dissolves  on  boiling  to  a  greenish -black  solution.  By 
this  means  0,1  per  cent,  Co  can  be  detected  in  Ni  solutions. 

Ferrous  Oxalate  for  Standardiiing.  Barbieri  and  Neppi  {^f»</(V«»A* 
Soc.  Chim.  Rom.,  III.,  16).  This  salt  is  claimed  to  be  free  from  the 
various  objectionable  fealures  of  the  other  substances  used  for  standardiz- 
ing permanganate,  etc.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  precipitating  a  ferrous 
salt  with  H,Cj04,  The  yellow  crystal! me  precipitate  does  not  oxidize 
in  air  and  has  the  constant  composition  FeCjOf.aHjO.  Dissolved  in 
dilute  HjSO^  in  the  cold  it  reacts  with  permanganate  thus  : 

6KMnO,  -f  loFeCjO,  -|-  a4HjS0^ 

=  3KjSO«  -I-  6MnSO^  -|-  5Fe,(S0^)s  -f-  10  COj  +  J4HaO. 

Ammonia  in  Waters.  Cavalier  and  Artus  (^n//.  Soc.  Ci^im.,  XXXIII., 
745 ).  The  authors  criticize  adversely  the  method  of  Trillat  and  Forchet 
(vid.  Quarterly,  XXVI.,  418)  by  means  of  hypochlorile  and  formation 
of  NIg.  Most  waters  require  concentration  for  the  test,  also  the  instability 
of  the  NI3  renders  a  quantitative  estimation  difficult. 

Sodium — Modification  of  Fremy's  Reagent.  Bougioh  (y.  PAarm,  Chim. 
XXI.,  437).  Mix  10  c.c.  ofa  33.3  percent,  solution  of  KjCO,  with  45 
c.c.  of  a  10  volume  solution  of  H,Oj  and  to  this  add  i  gm.  SbCI, 
Warm  gently  with  a  little  agitation  when  the  precipitate  gradually  redis- 
solves,  with  effervescence  of  O.  After  5  or  to  minutes  heating,  cool  and 
filter.     The  solution  to  be  tested  must  be  small  in  bulk,  neutral  or  alkaline 
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and  free  from  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  Use  not  over  o.  t  c.c.  (.f  the 
reagent  ai  a  time.  Bring  the  mixture  to  a  boil  after  mixing  and  then 
cool.     Much  K  salts  retard  or  prevent  the  formation  of  the  precipitate. 

Potassium.  New  Rtagent.  Alvarez  (C.  Heiid.,  CV.yi.,  1186).  A  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  Eiltonogen  (sodium  amino  naphihol  sulphonate) 
produces  in  neutral  solutions  a  white  brilliant  crystalline  precipitate.  The 
fonnation  of  theprecipiiate  is  slow,  but  is  favored  by  agitation.  NH^  and 
Mg  do  not  interfere  though  some  of  the  heavy  metals  give  similar  precipi- 
tates with  the  reagent. 

Lime  Analysis.  Sugar  Test.  J.  Watson  at  the  July  meeting,  1905,  of 
the  Chem.  Met.  and  Min.  See.  of  South  Africa  {^Jour  ,  VI.,  19)  criticises 
adversely  the  sugar  test  for  commercial  lime.  He  contrasts  results  ob- 
tained by  gravimetric  analysis  with  those  obtained  by  shaking  a  weighed 
amount  (presumably  z  gm.)  with  30  gm.  of  sugar  dissolved  in  i  liter  of 
water  —  settling,  and  then  titrating  aliquot  portions  of  the  c:leaT  solution. 
The  results  were  irregular,  and  usually  too  low.  Methyl  orange  as  an 
indicator  appeared  to  be  better  than  phenol phthalein.  The  results  were 
best  on  the  best  burned  limes.  CaCO,  and  also  MgO  appeared  by  his 
experiments  to  be  soluble  in  the  sugar  solution. 

Mr.  A,  L.  Edwards  remarked  in  the  discussion  that  commercial  lime, 
containing  over  sj  per  cent.  CaO  were  seldom  obtained  in  the  Rand 
(A  part  of  the  error  found  by  Mr.  Watson  in  the  sugar  method  seems 
possibly  attributable  to  tests  on  the  solution  after  settling,  but  without 
filtering.     It  is  not  made  clear  whether  he  filtered  in  every  case.     Abs.') 

Distinguishing  Caicite  from  Dolomite.  Thugutt  {^Ctntr.  Min.,  1905, 
365).  A  splinter  of  calcite  immersed  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
FcjCl,  becomes  soon  coated  with  a  brownish  deposit  of  hydrated 
FejOg,  whereas  dolomite  does  not  show  this  reaction. 

Iron  in  Ffrolusite.  Corminboeuf  (.^wn,  Chim.  Anal.  App.,  X.,  51). 
Treat  z  gm.  of  the  mineral  with  25  to  30  c.c.  cone.  HCl,  after  slightly 
ign  ting  the  same.  Nearly  neutralize  with  NajCO,  and  add  excess  of 
milkof  ZnO.  No  Mn  precipitates  with  the  Fej(OH),.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate (together  with  excess  of  ZnO)  in  H^SO^,  reduce  and  titrate  Fe. 

Iron  and  Aluminum.  Deussen  {Zts.  Angtui.  Chem.,  XVIII.,  815), 
After  weighing  an  ignited  mixture  of  Fc^Og  and  AljOg  it  is  usually 
rtcommended  to  render  soluble  by  fusion  with  KHSO^,  remove  Pb  by 
H5S,  reduce  and  titrate  Fe. 

The  author  advises  the  use  of  KHF^  instead  of  KHSO^  (about  r  gm. 
for  a  precipitate  of  0.5  gm.  or  less)  as  it  dots  not  attack  the  platinum  and 
makes  the  manipulation  more  rapid  and  convenient.  Af^er  the  fusion 
some  cone.  HjSO^  maybe  added,  and  on  heating  for  a  short  time  KF  is 
expelled,  when  the  Fe  may  be  reduced  by  SOj,  in  a  beaker,  excess  of 
SO,  driven  out  by  CO,  and  permanganate  titration  applied. 

Iron,  Aluminum  or  Chromium  from  Magnesium  or  from  manganese, 
zinc,  nickel,  copper,  etc.  Jannasch  and  RUhl  {/■  pr.  Chem.,  LXXII., 
1),  Jannasch  and  Cohen  ((A,  14).  Acidify  with  HCl,  add  5  or  6  times 
as  much  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  boil,  and  precipitate  with  strong 
NH^OH.  Wash  by  decantation  with  boiling  water  containing  a  little 
NHjOH  if  Zn  is  present.  In  a  filtrate  containing  Cu  the  metal  maybe 
separated  by  NH^CNS.  If  the  filtrate  contains  Zn,  the  hydroxylamine 
should  be  destroyed  by  use  of  Br  when  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  by 
evaporation. 
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Manganese  in  Waters.  Croner  (  CA^»i.  Cenir.,  1905,  II.,  74).  Acidify 
100  c.c.  of  the  water  with  HCl,  filter,  add  a  c.c.  of  strong  solution  of 
tartaric,  and  then  a  slight  excess  of  NH^OH.  Then  stir  in  a  c.c.  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  ferrocyanide.  A  white  turbidity  will  appear  if  Mn 
is  present,  developing  more  or  less  quickly  according  to  the  proportion 
ofMn. 

Afanganese  in  Cyanide  Solutions  Clennell  {Eng.  and  Min.  Jeur., 
LXXVIII.,  827).  Boi!  100  c.c.  withconc.  HNO,  and  add  PbO,  which 
will  give  the  viermanganate  color.  Compare  with  a  K^Mn^Og  solution  of 
known  strength.     Mn  interferes  with  ihe  extraction  ol  gold. 

Nickel— Qualitative.  TschugaefFfj9^r..  XXXVMI.,  2510).  Adding 
ammonia  and  ammonium  acetate,  and  then  some  pulverized  alpha  di- 
methyl glyoximc,  and  boiling  for  a  short  time,  affords  a  scarlet  precipitate. 

If  the  Ni  is  small  in  amount,  the  solution  maybe  ]cltow,  but  on  cooling 
the  red  compound  separates  out. 

Thedioxime  is  CHj.C(NOH)C(NOH)CH,.  It  is  now  on  sale  by 
manufacturers  of  line  chemicals  One  part  of  Ni  in  400,000  can  be  de- 
tected. Co  up  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  Ni  does  not  interfere.  If 
larger  proportions  are  present,  the  solution  must  be  poured  ofT  after  cool- 
ing, and  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  washed  with 
waier.  If  Ni  is  present,  the  deposit  shows  a  pink  coloration  not  remov- 
able by  cold  water. 

Electrolytie  Separation  of  Nickel  from  Zinc.  Hollard  and  Bertiaux 
(C.  Rend.,  CXXXVIII.,  1605)-  Zinc  ammonium  nitrite  is  not  electro- 
lyzed,  whereas  the  corresponding  Ni  compound  is.  To  the  sulphate  solu- 
tion of  the  two  add  5  gra.  MgSO^,  25  c.c.  NH^OH  (32°  Be)  and  suffi- 
cient dilute  HjSO^  to  acidify.  Then  add  iz  gm.  NH^NOj,  and  25  c.c. 
of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  SOj .  Boil  until  the  odor  of  SOj  is  gone, 
dilute,  and  add  25  c.c.  NH^OH  The  volume  should  be  about  300  c.c. 
Electrolyze  at  85°  C.  wirh  a  current  of  one  ampere. 

Zine  in  Zinc  Aluminum  Alloys.  Sdigman  and  Willott  f/  5.  C.  £., 
XXIV.,  1278)  Dissolve  0.5  gm.  of  tumirgs  in  25  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent. 
solution  of  NaOH  in  a  400  c.c.  beaker.  After  solution,  dilute  to  300  c.c. 
with  boiling  water  and  allow  undissolved  Cu,  Fe,  etc.,  to  settle  out.  Filter, 

dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  HCl dilute  to  20  c.c just  neutralize 

with  NaOH  and  then  add  t  c.c.  in  excess.  Filter  into  the  main  solution, 
which  is  ihen  warmed,  and  a  current  H^S  passed.  When  there  is  seen 
the  formation  of  a  skin  at  the  point  where  the  gas  bubbles  burst,  all  the 
Zn  has  been  converted  into  ZnS,  and  the  Al  is  beginning  to  come  down. 
Stop  the  HjS  and  allow  to  settle  for  live  minutes.  A1j(OH)b  up  to  10 
per  cent,  does  not  interfere  with  the  ritration  of  Zn.  Filter  ("washing  is 
unnecessary)  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  8  c.c.  HCi.  The  solution  and 
washings  (with  boiling  water)  are  brought  to  250  c.c,  5  gm.  NH4CI  are 
added  and  the  solution  at  once  titrated  with  standard  ferrocyanide  33 
gm.  per  liter.  For  the  spot  tests  the  author  prefers  a  slab  of  paraffin, 
or  a  while  porcelain  plate  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  paraffin. 
The  presence  of  minute  traces  of  Fe  is  of  advantage,  affording  as  it  does 
a  faint  bluish  tinge  to  the  solution,  which  disappears  just  before  the  end 
point  is  reached. 

Copper  by  the  Iodine  Method.  Moser  {Zts.  Anal.  CA;*!.,  XLIII., 
S97),  The  interference  with  accuracy  in  this  method  caused  by  the 
presence  of  Fe,  or  As  in  the  solution,  can  be  annulled  by  addition  of 
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sodium  pyrophosphate  in  amount  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate 
which  at  first  fonns  in  the  acetic  solution  when  otherwise  ready  for  adding 
K.I  and  titration. 

Electrolytic  for  Lead  and  Copper.  Guess  {Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Afin. 
Eng.,  Bimonthly  Bull.,  1905,  1239).  The  electrodes  are  made  of  o.ooi 
inch  platinum  foil,  sand-blasted  to  make  the  deposits  adhere  more  firmly, 
and  corrugated  lengthwise  to  impart  the  necessary  rigidity.  Anodes  are 
12.5  cm.  long,  of  which  one  half  is  4  cm.  wide  and  the  other  half  0.7 
cm.  wide.  The  immersion  area  is  about  50  sq.  cm.  With  this  is  used 
two  cathodes  each  0.5  cm.  wide  and  '3.5  cm.  long  with  a  corrugation  in 
the  middle.  The  anodes  weigh  about  1.5  gm.  each.  Slotted  aluminum 
terminals  are  used  to  make  the  connections.  For  Pb  determinations  0.S55 
gm.  of  the  ore  is  weighed  in  the  battery  beaker  and  digested  with  10  c.c. 
HNOg.  After  boiling  and  consequent  decomposition  to  to  30  c.c. 
NHjNOj  solution  (saturated)  containing  20  per  cent,  of  free  NH,  is 
added  to  dissolve  the  PbSO^.  After  solution  the  beaker  is  nearly  filled 
with  water  and  10  to  ao  c.c.  HNO,  added.  A  current  of  1.5  to  1  amp. 
has  been  found  to  be  best.  With  this  PbOj  deposits  completely  on  the 
anodes  in  two  hour?.  The  theoretical  factor  for  calculating  PbOj  to  Pb 
is  0.866.  In  practice  0.S55  is  found  to  be  more  accurate ;  so  that  when 
0.S55  gm.  of  ore  is  used  for  a  determination,  the  weights  are  convertible 
to  percentages  by  shifting  the  decimal  point.  As  and  Te,  if  present, 
must  be  removed  before  electrolyzing  or  they  will  prevent  deposition  of 
the  PbOj.  Bi,  if  present,  gives  a  bluish  color  to  the  coating.  Properly 
sand-blasted  anodes  will  retain  0.250  to  o.6oo  gm.  PbO^.  The  deposits 
are  washed  wiih  water,  then  with  alcohol,  dried  and  weighed.  Elec- 
trodes of  the  same  make  are  used  for  Cu.  The  speed  of  deposition  is 
increased  by  use  of  a  stronger  current,  and  at  the  same  time  an  addition 
of  so-called  "dope."  This  latter  is  made  by  boihng  "Standard  Oil  Co.'s 
Hard  oil  No.  4  "  with  HNO,,  cooling  and  removing  the  greasy  portion. 
The  solution  has  a  deep  im  color.  The  ore  is  weighed  into  battery 
beakers,  7  c.c.  HNO,  added  and  boiled  until  nitrous  fumes  have  been 
expelled,  i  c.c.  of  "dope"  is  then  added,  the  beakers  filled  up  with 
water,  and,  after  settling  for  a  moment  the  solution  is  electrolysed  at  1.5 
amp.  for  three  hours,  which  proves  to  be  sufficient.  In  presence  of  the 
"dope  "  As  or  Sb  do  not  prevent  the  obtaining  cf  bright  deposits. 

Lead  as  Sulphate.  Belton  {Ckem.  News,  XCI.,  191).  In  the  ordi- 
nary method  evaporation  with  H^SO^  to  fumes,  diluting,  and  filtering  off 
PbSO^,  results  in  presenre  of  K  salts  are  erroneous,  since  KjPb(S04)j 
separates,  unless  the  dilution,  etc.,  is  conducted  at  boiling  temperature. 

Bismuth  as  Phosphate.  Moser  {Zts.  Anal.  Chem.,  XLV.,  19).  The 
phosphate  (which  invariably  separates  as  BiPOj)  is  insoluble  in  HNO, 
even  moderately  strong,  especially  when  some  alkaline  phosphate  is  present 
in  the  solution.  Bring  the  solution  to  boiling,  and  add  slowly  with  stir- 
ring a  N/5  solution  of  (NH.)jHPO,  in  slight  excess.  Awhile  heavy 
crystalline  precipitate  of  BiPO^  separates,  which  settles  readily,  and  can 
be  then  filtered.  If  Cu  or  Cd  are  present,  digest  the  precipitate  (after 
pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid)  with  50  10  100  c.c.  of  N/io  HNO,  for 
5  or  10  minutes  add  a  httle  more(NH4)jHPOj  solution,  settle  and  filler. 
Though  it  is  possible  to  ignite  the  precipitate,  paper  and  all,  it  is  better  to 
separate  the  precipitate  from  the  filter,  incinerate  the  paper,  and  then  add 
the  precipitate  and  ignite  the  whole. 
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Bismuth  Determinalims.  Staehler  and  Scharfcnberg(J»-.,  XXXVIII., 
386.). 

The  phosphate  is  somewhat  soluble  in  HNO3  or  higher  sp.  gr.  than  i  .03 
to  1.03  and  also  in  HCl,  but  the  authors  find  it  is  practically  insoluble  in 
HgPO^,  so  that  by  adding  a  sufficient  excess  of  NajPO,  orof  Na,HPO« 
Bi  can  be  completely  precipitated.  The  best  mode  of  manipulation  was 
found  to  be  this:  The  solution,  containing  abouto.igm.  Bi  or  less  was 
diluted  to  300  to  400  c.c.  and  heated  to  boil mg.  Ifanybasic  salt  appeared, 
it  was  removed  by  adding  a  little  HNO,.  A  boiling  hoc  solution  of  Na2- 
HPO^  (or  NagPO^)  was  then  added  slowly  with  stirring.  The  amount  of 
reagent  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  amount  of  free  acid  present.  The 
solution  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  alkaline.  Boil  a  short  time  with 
stirring,  and  then  remove  the  heat.  The  precipitate  settles  readily.  Test 
the  supernatant  liquid  with  more  of  the  phosphate.  Filter  hot  through  a 
Gooch  cr^icible.  Wash  hot  with  i  per  cent.  HNOj  solution  containing 
a  trace  of  NH^NO,.  3  to  5  washings  are  sufficient,  as  the  BiPO^  tends 
to  assume  a  colloidal  f  jrm  in  dilute  solutions.  Dry  at  iao°  and  ignite  5 
to  10  minutes  before  cooling  and  weighing.  By  this  method  Bi  is  readily 
separated  from  Cu,  Cd,  Ag  and  Hg.  Means  for  separating  it  from  Pb 
are  discussed,  but  the  authors  do  not  quote  analyses.  Salkowski  (^Ber., 
XXXVIII,,  3943)  also  advocates  the  separation  of  Bi  from  the  above  and 
other  metals  by  precipitation  as  phosphate  in  dilute  HNO,  solution. 

Anltmony —  Electrolytic  Separation  from  Tin.  Fischer  {Zts.  Anorg. 
Chem.,  XLII.,  363).  From  sulphanlimoniies  and  sulphantimonates  in  a 
solution  containing  KCy,  and  excess  of  NaOH  (2  to  4  gm.)  Na^S  to  sat- 
uration should  be  present.    The  current  should  not  be  over  0.9  volt. 

Separating  Arsenic  from  Antimony,  etc.  Cantoni  and  Chauterus 
iArch.  Set.  Fhys.  Nat. ,  XIX.,  364).  Adding  methyl  alcohol  to  an  HCl 
solution  of  ASjOg  and  passing  a  current  of  air  at  ordinary  temperatures 
causes  the  removal  of  As,  as  its  methyl  ester.  Sb  compounds  are  not 
removed  by  this  treatment. 

Tin  in  Alloys,  Bronzes,  etc.  I^vy  (^Analyst,  XXX.,  361).  Volatil- 
ization in  a  current  of  dry  CI  is  the  most  rapid  and  satisfactory  method. 
The  alloy  should  be  finely  divided,  or  a  skin  of  chloride  forms  on  the  sur- 
-face  of  the  metal,  which  causes  irregular  action.  The  alloy  is  placed  in  a 
30  c.c.  distillation  flask,  of  which  the  side  tube  is  bent  at  first  upward,  then 
down.  The  tube  carrying  the  CI  through  the  neck  extends  well  into  the 
flask  and  is  surrounded  betow  the  side  tube  with  a  plug  of  glass  wool  to 
prevent  the  carrying  over  of  any  material  by  spurting.  The  CI  used 
should  be  passed  through  a  fiask  containing  fuming  HCl.  To  drive  over 
the  last  traces  of  SnClj ,  remove  the  heat  and  allow  the  flask  to  cool,  then 
add  10  c.c.  HCl  (after  pushing  the  glass  wool  into  the  flask)  and  distil  in 
the  current  of  CI.  In  the  discussion  Dr.  Bevan  mentioned  that  the 
most  easily  controllable  mode  of  generating  CI  was  by  dropping  HCl 
onto  KjMn,Og. 

Gold — Precipitation  as  Metal.  Jameson  (/.  Am.  Chem.  So£., 
XXVII.,  1444).  The  slow  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  obtained  by  use 
of  FeSOj  is  well  known.  The  author  finds  that  by  acidifying  the  solu- 
tion with  strong  HjSO^  and  adding  a  small  stick  of  NaNOj  (followed 
perhaps  by  another)  the  Au  precipitates  in  the  form  of  clots  or  nodules, 
which  are  easily  separated  by  decantation. 
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Gotd^~  Quantitative  Separations.  Jannasch  and  Mayer  (^Ber., 
XXXVIII.,  2139-3130).  A u  is  precipitated  quantitatively  by  hydrazin 
salts  whether  in  neutral  acid  or  alkaline  solution.  By  this  means  Au  can 
be  quantitatively  separated  from  practically  all  of  the  non-noble  metals 
with  the  exception  of  Sn.  The  character  of  the  precipitate  varies  with 
the  metal  present,  though  no  contamiradon  could  be  detected.  Hy- 
droxylamin  also  will  separate  Au,  but  the  action  is  not  so  eaergetic, 
requiring  heating  to  80°  or  over. 

From  ?d  in  HCl  solution,  hydroxylamin  separates  Au  perfectly.  The 
Pd  can  be  separated  from  the  acid  filtrate  by  hydrazin  hydrochlorate 
similarly.  Au  can  be  separated  in  HCI  solutions  from  Pt,  Rh,  Ir,  Os 
and  Ru.  In  the  filtiaies  Pt  and  Rh  could  be  separated  quantitatively  by 
addiug  excess  of  NaOH  and  hydrazin  hydrochlorate  and  wanning.  The 
precipitation  of  Ir,  Os  and  Ru  by  this  means  was  imperfect. 

Platinum  and  /ridium — Separation.  Quennessen  (C  N.,  XCII., 
29).  Dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  i  vol.  HNO,  (Gr.  t.33)  and  2  vols.  HCl 
(6r.  1. 1 8).  Evaporate  to  dryness  and  heat  to  expel  HNOj  completely. 
Dissolve  in  water  and  add  metallic  Mg,  which  precipitates  both  metals. 
Heat  to  dull  red  in  a  current  of  H.  Remove  Mg  by  washing  with  dilute 
HgSOf  (1  to  10)  and  then  treat  with  dilute  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves 
Pt  only.  If  ignition  before  treatment  with  HjSO^  is  omitted,  the  sepa- 
ration is  not  effected,  some  Ir  dissolving. 

Columbium  —  Qualitative.  MelikofT  and  EllschaninofT  ^J.  Rust. 
Phys.  Chem.  Soc,  XXXVII.,  99).  Potassium  fluo-percolumbate  in 
presence  of  a  litUe  HjO,  gives  a  yellow  color  with  HjSO^.  Or  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  percolumbate  shows  yellow  when  mixed 
with  HjS04  of  60  to  70  per  cent.  The  reactions  serve  especially  for  the 
detection  of  Cb  when  present  in  Ta  compounds. 

Thoria  —  Separation  from  the  Yttrium  Cerium  Group.  Giles  (  Chem. 
News,  XCIt. ,  I  and  jo).  Dissolve  the  nitrates  in  one  to  Iwo  hundred 
times  their  weight  of  water,  pass  HjS  to  reduce  Ce,  boil  out  H,S  keeping 
the  volume  of  the  solution  up  to  its  original  dilution.  Cool  and  add  pure 
PbCOg.  Stir  frequently  for  13  hours,  then  filter,  Th,  Zr  and  Fe  are 
completely  precipitated.  UO,  Cr,  and  .Al  only  partially.  Ce,  La,  and 
other  earths  of  the  yttrium  cerium  group  remain  in  solution. 

Separation  of  Thorium.  Neish  f/.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  XXVL,  780). 
Meta-nitrobenzoic  acid  is  a  reagent  which  serves  to  precipitate  Th  com- 
pletely. Two  precipitations  afford  it  absolutely  free  from  Ce,  La  and  Di. 
The  reagent  does  not  need  to  be  completely  free  from  isomers. 

Id  monazite  the  mineral  is  decomposed  by  H,SO^,  and  the  oxalates 
precipitated  out  in  the  usual  manner-  The  oxalates  are  converted  to 
oxides  and  dissolved  in  HNO,.  To  this  solution  the  meta-nitrobenzoic 
acid  is  added.  Th(C,H.,.NOjCOj)i  precipiutcs.  DissoU-e  in  HNO, 
and  reprecipitate.     Ignite  the  moist  precipitate  and  weigh  ThOj. 

Thorium  and  Iron  from  Uranium.  Jaunasch  and  Schilling  {J.  Pr. 
Chem.,  LXXII.,  a6).  Addition  of  hydroxylamine,  heating,  and  then 
adding  NH4OH  in  excess  precipitates  Th  and  Fe  clean  from  UOsin  its 
compounds  in  two  precipitations.  If  the  filtrate  contains  only  nitrate  it 
may  be  evaporated  and  the  residue  ignited  to  determine  U,  or  the  NH, 
may  be  boiled  out,  the  hydroxylamine  destroyed  by  Br,  and  U  separated 
by  NH.OH. 
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Tungsten  in  Ores.  Desvergnes  (Stti A/ u.  £isen,  XXV.,  221).  Fuse 
5  gm.  of  the  ore  wilh  5  gm.  CaCOj,  and  s.j  gm.  NaCl  (Jean  method). 
Boil  the  melt  with  water  for  an  hour,  add  HCl  and  afterward  some 
HNOg.  Evaporate  to  dryness  —  take  up  with  dilute  HCl,  filter  and 
treat  repeatedly  wilh  boiling  water  containing  HNOg  and  NH^NO,. 
Dissolve  the'residue  with  ao  c.c.  HjO  and  10  c.c.  NH^OH.  Pour  the 
solution  through  the  filter,  dilute  up  to  100  c.c.  and  take  as  c.c.  of  the 
dilution — neutralize  it  with  HNO,  add  HgO  suspended  in  Hg(NO,), 
solution,  and  filter  off  the  HgWO^.  Ignition  of  this  precipitate  affords 
WOg. 

Separation  of  Tungsiic,  Vanadic  and  Slide  Acids.  Friedheim, 
Henderson  and  Pinagel  {Zts.  Anorg.  Ckem.,  XLV.,  396).  Passing 
HCl  gas  over  a  mixture  of  the  three  acids  heated  to  cherry  red  carries 
W  and  Vd  into  the  receiver  leaving  SiOj  behind.  To  the  solution  of 
W  and  Vd  is  added  dilute  HjSO^  with  addition  of  a  little  SO,  and  the 
mixture  evaporated,  WO,  separates,  and  in  the  solution  Vd  can  be 
titrated  with  permanganaie. 

Zirconium — Qualitative.  Kmst  (Zis.  Anorg.  CAem. ,  XLVI. ,  456). 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  produced  byNH^OH  in  HCl.  Evaporate  this 
solution  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  and  then  dissolve  in  a  little  water, 
the  addition  of  cone.  HCl  drop  by  drop  to  this  solution  gives  in  the 
cold  a  precipitate  of  oxchloride — ZrOCl,.8HjO  which  dissolves  on 
warming  but  separates  again  in  crystals  on  cooling. 

Zirconium  and  Titanium  in  Minerals ,  Dittrich  and  Pohl  (^Zts. 
Anorg.  Chem.,  XLllI.,  ajO).  In  the  fillrate  from  SiOj,  precipitate  with 
NH^OH.  Fuse  the  ignited  precipitate  wilh  NaOH  in  a  silver  cnicible. 
This  will  render  Ai,  Mn  and  phosphate  soluble  in  water.  The  residue  is 
fused  with  KHSO^,  the  melt  dissolved  in  water,  and  HjS  passed  in  to 
reduce  Fe.  Then  add  tartaric  acid  in  amount  equivalent  to  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  oxides,  render  slightly  alkaline  with  NH^OH,  and  pre- 
cipitate out  Fe  by  (NH^ )jS.  Af\er  standing  about  15  minutes  filter  and 
wash.  To  destroy  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  filtrate  add  persulphate  and 
evaporate,  add  sulphuric  acid  and  carry  the  evaporation  down  to  fumes. 
Dissolve  in  water  with  a  little  HCl  and  precipitate  Ti  and  Zr  oxides  with 
NH^OH,  Weigh  the  combined  oxides  and  in  a  weighed  portion  deter- 
mine Ti  by  Weller's  colorimetric  method  CHjOj). 

The  ZrOj  is  estimated  by  difference, 

Tellurous  and  Telluric  Acid.  Berg  {£uU.  Soc.  Chim.,  XXXIII., 
1310).  The  material  is  weighed  out  in  a  porcelain  boat,  which  is 
inserted  in  a  combustion  tube  of  hard  glass,  the  end  of  which  is  turned 
downward  at  a  right  angle,  the  prolong  delivering  it  into  a  U  tube  to 
which  a  second  U  tube  is  connected.  Each  U  tube  contains  about  5 
c.c.  of  water.  The  other  end  of  the  combustion  tube  is  connected  with 
an  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  HCl  gas.  On  passing  the  gas  and 
heating  the  tube  at  the  boat  to  something  under  a  red  heat  TeCl^  volatil- 
izes, and  for  the  most  part  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  of  the 
connecting  U  tube.  When  white  vapors  cease  to  be  evolved  from  the 
substance  the  apparatus  is  disconnected  and  by  a  little  manipulation  the 
HCl  in  the  first  U  tube  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  sublimate, 
and  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  The  con- 
tents of  the  second  U  tube,  which  has  seived  as  a  guard,  may  be  used  to 
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rinse  out  the  end  of  the  proloD^,  and  the  first  U  tube,  the  rinsings  being 
added  to  the  main  portion.  Add  5  c.c.  HNO,  and  evaporate  slowly  on 
a  sand  bath.  When  it  comes  to  dryness  heat  with  great  care.  The  tem- 
perature must  be  high  enough  to  decompose  the  nitrate  but  not  high 
enough  to  fuse  the  TeO,  which  would  cause  loss  by  volatilization. 
Eventually  weigh  the  TeOj.  Of  course  the  presence  of  substances  vola- 
tilizable  in  HCl  gas  under  these  conditions,  Hg,  etc.,  is  inadmissible. 

Chlorides,  Bromides  and  Iodides.  Wentiki  {^Zts.  Angew.  Cketn., 
XVIII.,  696).  HgjCLg  when  shaken  with  solution  of  bromide  or  iodide 
takes  Br  or  I  from  the  solution,  a  corresponding  amount  of  CI  passing 
into  the  solution.  Also  HgjBr,  when  shaken  with  iodides  affords  Hg,Ij, 
the  Br  passing  into  solution.  If  CI  and  I  are  present,  or  CI  and  Br,  the 
solution  is  divided  in  halves.  One  half  is  precipitated  direct  with  AgNO,, 
giving  a  precipitate  weighed  as  AgCl  +  Ag  (or  AgCl  +  AgBr).  The 
other  half  is  shaken  with  excess  of  HgjClj,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  pre- 
cipitated with  AgNOj.  The  weight  of  the  AgCl  thus  found  compared 
with  that  of  the  mixed  Ag  halogen  salts  gives  a  basis  for  c  ilculation  of  the 
amount  of  each  halogen  present.  When  Br  and  I  are  present  the  mode 
of  operation  is  the  same,  except  that  Hg^Br,  is  used  instead  of  HgjCl,. 
If  all  three  are  present,  the  solution  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
One  is  precipitated  direct.  The  second  is  treated  with  Hg^Cl,  and  then 
precipitated,  the  third  with  HgjBrj.  and  then  precipitated.  From  the 
weights  of  these  precipitates  the  relative  proportions  of  CI,  Br  and  I  may 
be  calculated. 

Ckiorales  and  Bromates.  Scholtz  {Arek.  Pharm.,  CCXLIII.,  353). 
In  the  case  of  a  chlorate,  dissolve  o.a  to  0.3  gm. ;  of  a  bromate,  0.3  to 
0.4  gm.  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water.  Add  loc.c.  of  HNO j  (Gr.  1.2)  and 
10  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  NaNO,.  Allow  to  stand  a  short  lime 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  (5  minutes  for  a  bromate,  10  to  15 
minutes  for  a  chlorate).  Reduction  occurs,  and  the  chloride  or  bromide 
resulting  can  be  titrated  by  Volhard's  method  —^  adding  excess  of  standard 
AgNOg  and  titrating  back  with  standard  NH,CNS,  with  Fe,  (SO,), 
indicator. 

Chlorates,  Bromates  and  lodates.  Jannasch  and  Jahn  {^Ber., 
XXXVIII.,  1576).  The  authors  describe  a  series  of  experiments  in 
which  the  aim  was  to  reduce  to  the  halide  salts  and  determine  the  hal- 
ogen in  combination  with  Ag.  Red  fuming  HNO,  under  pressure  re- 
duced all  three  to  the  halide  combination,  but  the  results  were  more  con- 
veniently obtained  by  the  use  of  hydroxylamin  sulphate  with  chlorate. 
The  operation  needs  to  be  conducted  in  HNOj  solution;  with  bromates 
and  iodates  an  acid  solution  can  be  used,  but  for  those  it  is  preferably 
conducted  in  ammoniacal  solution. 

Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Steel.  Pulsifer  {Chtm.  News,  XC,  330).  A 
gravimetric  method  in  which  unusual  speed  is  claimed.  2.5  gm,  of  the 
sample  is  wetted  down  in  a  250  c.c.  Jena  t)eaker,  and  50  c^..  of  HCIO, 
(gr.  1.12)  with  a  few  drops  of  HF  are  added.  The  vigorous  reaction  is 
over  in  less  than  a  minute.  Then  5  c.c.  cone.  HCl  are  added,  and  it  ii 
heated  to  boiling.  Filler  through  a  7  m.  filler  paper,  and  wash  two  or 
three  dmes  with  water.  Add  20  c.c.  conc.HCl  to  the  filtrate,  and  boil 
the  whole  down  to  10  c.c.  Meantime  place  the  filter  in  a  nickel  crucible, 
cover  with  Na,Oj  and  deflagrate  with  a  strong  flame,  holding  the  cover 
down  with  the  tongs.     Dissolve  in  water  and  HCl  and  filter  into  the  main 
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solution  which  thus  brought  up  to  about  loo  c.c.  is  then  ready  for  addi- 
tion of  BaCl,. 

Sulphur  in  Blendes  and  Zine  Products.  Lunge  and  Slierlin  {Zls. 
Angew.  Oum.,  XIX.,  ai). 

Tht  Watson-Lunge  Method. —  Sintering  (not  fusing)  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphide -bearing  material  with  a  known  weight  of  NallCO,,  leaching 
with  water,  and  alkalimetrically  determining  the  amount  of  Na^COg  not 
convened  to  NajSO^  by  the  reaction  —  is  applicable  to  pyrites,  but  with 
blende  and  materials  containing  ZdS  gives  no  satisfactory  results.  M^jth 
addition  of  KCIO,  somewhat  better  results  were  obtained  but  in  the  case 
of  high  percentages  of  S  (30  or  over)  complete  oxidation  was  not  effected 
unless  some  inert  substance  (S  free  FejO,)  was  added.  NajCO,  could 
not  advantageously  be  substituted  for  NaHCOg  as  it  renders  the  mass 
much  less  porous  for  lixiviation. 

The  charges  should  be : 

Or«,«c.  ■    N.HCO,          Kao,  F«,0,(Sft«) 

S.  under  5  per  cent,             3-3o6  gm-              i  gm.  z  gin.  o 

6  percenL.  kod  over,             1-603    "               '    "  4     "  3  10  3  gm. 

Raw  blendes,                        0.3206  "                a    "  2     "  a  " 

Pulverize  all  the  materi-ls  tine.  Mix  thoroughly  in  a  small  nicliel  cruci- 
ble, apply  the  heat  of  burner  with  a  flame  3  to  4  cm.  high  (tip  2—3  cm. 
from  the  crucible)  for  30  minutes,  then  turn  up  the  flame  until  the  tip 
just  touches  the  crucible.  Keep  it  thus  for  twenty  minutes,  finally  in- 
crease the  flame  until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  perceptibly  at  red  heat 
—  maintaining  this  for  ten  minutes  more.  Keep  covered  all  the  time. 
Cool,  empty  into  a  porcelain  dish,  boil  up  with  water  containing  25  c.c. 
of  concentrated  neutral  solution  of  NaCl  (free  from  MgCl, }  filter  and  wash 
with  water  (containing  NaCl  to  hold  back  Fe^Og)  until  the  washings  are 
no  longer  alkaline,  and  titrate  back  with  normal  HCl,  using  methyl 
orange  indicator.  Some  clouding  due  to  dissolved  Zn  may  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  titration. 

Sulphur  in  Coal.  Brunck  {Zfs.  Angew.  Chem.,  XVIII.,  1560). 
Use  I  gm.  of  the  pulverized  coal  with  2  gm.  of  a  mixture  of  a  piris 
CojO^  with  I  part  dry  NajCOj.  Mix  well  and  place  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  boat.  Insert  the  boat  in  a  combustion  tube  connected  with  a 
supply  of  oxygen.  Heat  with  a  small  flame  until  the  mass  begins  to  glow, 
when  the  heat  should  be  removed,  as  the  combustion  will  continue  of 
itself,  and  can  be  controlled  by  regulating  the  supply  of  oxygen.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  pass  the  issuing  gases  through  an 
HCl  solution  of  Br  succeeded  by  an  NaOH  solution  of  Br,  but  in  most 
cases  these  are  unnecessary.  The  mass  is  afterward  dissolved  in  water, 
filtered,  acidified  and  precipitated  by  BaCI^-  Black  cobalt  oxide  (Co, O^) 
as  supplied  by  dealers  always  contains  5.  The  material  for  this  purpose 
should  be  made  by  dissolvmg  metallic  Co  in  HNOg,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness  and  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heating  to  below  red  heat.  The 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  the  more  effec- 
tive the  material  for  this  purpose. 

Sulphur  in  Oils— liquid  fuels.  Goetzl  {Zts.  Angew.  Chem.,  XVHI., 
152SJ.  Weigh  out  I  to  3  gm.  of  the  oil  in  a  capacious  platinum  crucible. 
Add  about  4  c.c,  fuming  HNO,  and  cover  with  a  watch  glass.  The  first 
reaction  is  more  or  less  vigorous.     As  it  moderates  move  the  crucible 
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about  so  as  to  gradually  mix  the  contents.  Let  stand  over  night.  Then 
warm  up  cautiously  over  a  water-bath  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
has  become  a  dried  mass.  Then  fuse  cautiously  with  6  to  8  gm.  of  a 
mixture  of  10  pails  Na,CO,  with  2  of  NaNOg,  mix'ng  thoroughly.  Add 
more  ot  the  fusion  mixture  if  necessary  to  burn  out  all  carbonaceous  ma- 
terial. Finally  dissolve  in  water  and  treat  as  usual,  precipitating  with 
BaClj,  etc. 

Maturin  (Zts.  Angew.  Ckem.,  XVIII  ,  1766)  criticizes  the  above  as 
unsuitable  with  oils  containing  but  little  S,  and  also  as  less  convenient 
than  the  Drehschmidt  apparatus,  which  is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
"  referee  "  gas  test. 

Siiicon  in  Steel  (rapid  process).  Rubricius  {Siahi and  Risen,  XXV., 
loia).  Dissolve  5  gm.  in  40  c.c.  HjSO^  (i :  2)  in  a  moderately  large 
beaker.  After  the  first  violent  action  is  over,  rinse  down  the  side*  with 
as  little  water  as  possible,  and  evaporate  to  fumes  of  SO,.  If  the  sepa- 
rated FeSO^'  protects  some  portions  of  the  borings,  add  a  little  water  or  a 
few  drops  ol  HNOj.  After  bringing  to  fumes,  cool,  dilute  to  100  c.c. 
add  HCl  and  boil  —  dilute  to  aoo  c.c.  lilter,  and  wash  with  dilute  HCl 
and  hot  water.     Ignite  and  weigh. 

Silicon  in  Irons.  Tliill  {Zts.  Anal.  Ckem.,  XLIIl,,  552).  Modifica- 
lioD  of  Drown's  method.  The  mixiute  for  dissolving  the  sample  is  made 
as  follows:  1  liter  cone.  HjSO^,  1  liter  HjO,  (  liter  HNO,  (Gr.  1.40), 
1  liter  NH^Cl  solution  (240  gm.  of  the  salt  per  liter). 

50  to  70  c.c.  of  this  mixture  is  used  on  1  to  2  gm.  of  the  sample  in  a 
half  liter  beaker,  evaporated  to  fumes,  etc. 

Silica  —  Separation  from  Fluorine.  Seemann  (Zts,  Anal.  Cktm., 
XLIV.,  343).  The  best  method  is  with  mercurammonium  carbonate. 
To  make  the  reagent  add  (NH4)bCOj  10  HgCl,  solution  until  the  pre- 
cipitate first  formed  redissolves,  or  else  digest  freshly  precipitated  HgO 
with  (NH^),COg  solution. 

Nearly  neutralize  the  solution  to  be  operated  upon,  leaving  it  slightly 
alkaline.  Add  the  mercuric  reagent  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Add 
water  and  more  of  the  mercuric  reagent,  and  evaporate  again.  Filter  and 
wash.  Ignition  of  the  precipitate  affords  the  SiOj.  In  the  filtrate  the  F 
may  be  determined  by  one  of  the  various  methods  in  use.  Estimation  as 
CaFj  is  not  recommended. 

Separate  Esiimntion  of  Hydrofluorie  and  Sulphuric  Acids.  Ehrenfeld 
{Chem.  Zig.,  XXIX.,  440).  Precipitate  both  together  by  BaClj  and 
weigh  the  combined  Ba  salts.  Theti  digest  the  precipitate  for  an  hour 
with  standard  solution  of  CaCrO^  adding  a  little  HCl,  filter  off  BaSO, 
which  remains  insoluble.     This  may  be  weighed  as  a  check. 

In  the  filtrate  adding  excess  of  NH^OH  precipitates  BaCrO^  due  to 
BaFj  in  the  first  precipitate  weighed.  Determine  excess  of  CaCr04  by 
titration  with  KI  and  standard  Na^SjO,. 

Fluorspar  Analysis.  Gregory  (Lhem.  News,  XCII.,  184).  Dry  at 
iao°C. 

Ignite  3  gm,  at  red  heat  until  no  further  loss  occurs.    Loss  =  CO,. 

Treat  3  gm.  (in  platinum  dish)  repeatedly  with  HF,  dry,  ignite  and 
weigh.  After  making  correction  for  the  alteration  of  CaCOs  present  to 
CaF,.  the  loss  =  SiOj. 

Treat  3  gm.  with  cone.  H,  SO  ^  ignite  and  weigh.     Correct  the  change 
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of  weight  for  conversion  of  CaCO,  to  CaSO^  and  for  loss  of  SiOj  and 
then  calculate  CaF,  from  the  CaSO^  obtained. 

Citrbon  dioxide  —  Indirect  determination.  Lutz  and  Tschischikow 
/.  Russ.  Phys.-Chem.  Sac,  (XXXVI.,  1274).  NaPOg,  made  by  fusing 
microcosmic  salt,  is  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  for  fusing  with  carbon- 
ates, natural  or  other,  to  determi'  e  COj  by  loss  of  weight.  The  NaPO, 
fuses  at  a  low  temperature  without  loss  of  weight,  even  by  long  heatinf(, 
and  readily  (in  about  20  minutes)  expels  CO,  from  its  combinations.  It 
can  also  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  nitrate  analyses. 

Absorbing  Carbon  Dioxide  for  Weighing.  Schdler  ( Chem.  Ztg., 
XXIX.,  569).  Dissolving  soap  in  the  KOH  solution  used  for  absorbing 
causes  a  more  rapid  absorption  on  account  of  the  viscosity  imparted  by 
the  Siiap.  The  lather  may  work  out  of  the  potash  bulbs  arranged  in  the 
ordinary  manner  requiring  a  second  potash  solution,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  little  CaCl^.  The  author  has  devised  a  double  KOH  bulb 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Phosphorus  in  Phosphor  Bronze.  Dinan(CA«n,  CiTMjy,, '05, 1.,  769). 
Dissolve  3  ti)  5  gm.  of  the  sample  in  HNO,  (1:1).  The  insoluble 
SnO,  retains  the  P^Oj.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  by  boiling  with  a  solu- 
tion of  7  gm.  HjC,04  crystals,  and  7  gm.  (NH^^jCjO^  crystals. 
The  Sn  is  then  deposited  by  the  battery,  and  in  the  solution  PjO^  may 
be  estimated  in  the  usual  manner  with  HoO.  mixture  after  destroving 
HjCjO^. 

Mineral  Phosphates  in  Phosphatie  Slags.  LedouK  {Congr.  Chem. 
Liege,  1905,  1 29).  The  phosphates  in  phosphatie  slag  are  soluble  in  cit- 
ric acid.  Those  in  mineral  phosphates  are  not.  About  3  gm.  of  the 
pulverized  sample  is  frequently  shaken  for  half  an  hour  with  50  c.c.  of  a 
40  per  cent,  solution  of  HjCgH^O^.  It  is  then  filtered,  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  ag»in  treated  for  half  an  hour  (paper  and 
all)  with  25  c.c.  of  the  citric  solution  (strength  as  before).  If  mineral 
phosphate  is  prerent  it  can  be  extracted  from  the  thoroughly  washed  res- 
idue by  HNOj.     Determine  by  molybdate,  etc. 

Chili  Saltpetre.  Bensemann  (^Zts.  Angew.  Chem  ,  XVIII.,  816  and 
939).     Dissolve  bo  gin.  of  the  sample  in  water  and  dilute  to  r  liter. 

l.,a  To  so  c-c-  of  this  add  HNOg  and  AgNO,.  Weight  of  the 
AgCl  X  10.19a  gives  per  cent.  NaCl. 

b.  Acidify  50  c.c.  with  HCl.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  precipitate  with 
BaClj.     Weight  of  BaSO^  X  15-136  gives  per  cent.  Na,SO^. 

II.  To  100  c.c.  of  Solution  I.,  add  16  gm.  crystallized  H^CjO^  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Wet  down  with  water  and  dry  again.  Perform 
this  operation  five  times.  Then  heat  the  dried  mass  in  a  platinum  dish 
(Ni  or  Fe  dish  can  be  used)  slowly  up  to  red  heat,  until  there  is  no  more 
visible  action  (boiling,  etc. ).  Keep  it  at  red  heat  about  i  5  minutes,  dis- 
solve the  mass  in  water,  diluting  10  250  c.c.  =  Solution  II. 

e.  Dilute  125  c.c.  of  Solution  H.,  acidify  with  HNO,  and  precipitate 
with  AgNOg.     AgCl  X  24. 1 46  gives  per  cent.  KCIO^. 

d.  Titrate  100  c.c.  of  Solution  11.  with  acid  (1  c.c.  =  o.o8o  SO,,  etc.). 
From  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  required,  deduct  0.2735  ^■'^-  'o'  every 
percent,  of  NaCl,  and  0.1305  c.c.  for  every  per  cent.  KCIO,  (found  later, 
III.,  ^)and  multiply  the  remainder  by  3,375  to  obtain  per  cent,  of  NjOj. 

ill.  Apply  Gilbert's  method.  Mix  20  gm.  of  the  sample  with  pyro- 
lusite  and  Na^COg  solution,  diy  and  fuse.  Dissolve  the  mass  in  water, 
diluting  to  one  liter. 
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e.  In  300  c.c.  of  Solution  III.  determine  CI  by  acidifying  with  HNO, 
and  precipitating  with  AgNO,.  Deduct  AgCl  as  obtained  I.,  a,  and  11.,  f. 
Multiply  the  remainder  by  21.359,  which  gives  per  cent.  KCIO,. 

Nitric  Aeiii —  Gravimetric.  Busch  (C.  Rend.,  CXL.,  April,  '05 J. 
Di  phenyl  en -anilo-dihydru-triazol,  in  10  per  cent,  solution,  precipitates 
HNO(  from  its  solutions  when  slightly  acidified  with  HjSO,,  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  one  part  HNO,  in  60,000  may  be  detected.  HBr  in- 
terferes by  forming  a  difficultly  soluble  salt.  It  can  be  removed  by 
expulsion  with  HCl.  HI  also  interferes  in  the  same  manner  —  best  re- 
moved by  adding  HIO,  and  boiling  out  I.  HNOj  and  HjCrOj,  which 
also  interfere,  can  be  disposed  of  by  addition  of  hydrazine  sulphate.  The 
reagent  is  best  added  to  the  hot  solution,  which  is  then  cooled  down, 
finally  with  ice  water,  and  then  filtered  (best  in  a  Neubauer  crucible)) 
dried  at  110°  C.  and  weighed. 

Nitrates  and  Nitrites.  Meisenheimer  and  Heim  {Ber.,  XXXVIII., 
3S34).  The  weakly  alkaline  silution  of  the  substance  {containing  o.i  to 
O.J  gm.  of  nitrite)  is  placed  in  a  small  flask  (about  50  c.c.  capacity), 
carrying  a  cork  pierced  with  three  holes.  Two  of  the  holes  serve  respec- 
tively for  ingress  and  egress  of  a  current  of  CO,.  The  third  carries  a 
stopcock  funnel  tube  for  introduction  of  reagents.  The  exit  tube  for  CO, 
dips  under  the  surface  of  NaOH  solution,  delivering  under  an  eudiometer 
tube.  After  filling  the  flask  with  CO^,  10  to  15  c.c.  of  5  per  cent.  KI 
solution  is  introduced  by  the  funnel  tube,  followed  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  dilute  HCl,     The  reaction  occurring  is:  HNO„  +  HI  =  NO 


-j- 1  +  H-0.  By  warming  gently —  finally  bringing  to  incipient  boiling 
—  the  NO  is  driven  into  the  eudiometer  and  measured.  COj  is  pissed 
through  during  the  whole  operation.  If  HNOg  is  to  be  determined  in 
the  same  sample,  a  second  eudiometer  tube  is  substituted  for  the  first, 
and  through  the  funnel  tube  is  added  10  to  20  c.c.  of  strongly  acidified 
(HCl)  concentrated  solution  of  FeClj,  and  the  driving  over  of  NO  ac- 
complished in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  reaction  is:  HNO, 
+  jFeCU  +  3HCI  =  NO  +  3FeClg  +  aH^O. 

Cyanates —  Volumetric.  Gumming  and  Masson  {Chem.  News, 
XCIII.,  5,  and  17).  (From  Proc.  Soc.  Chem.,  Ind.  of  Victoria.)  The 
method  depends  on  the  fact  that  cyanates  are  neutral  to  indicators,  but 
when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  neutralize  a  part  of  the  same, 
NHj  and  CO,  being  formed,  thus; 

KCNO  +  aHCl  +  HjO  =  KCl  +  NH^Cl  +  CO,. 
Hence,  if  one  titrates  a  known  volume  of  a  solution  of  mixed  carbonate 
and  cyanate  in  the  cold,  using  methyl  orange  or  congo  red  indicator,  the 
alkalinity  measures  the  carbonate  present.  Then  on  adding  a  measured 
amount  of  standard  acid,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  the  reaction 
indicated  above  occurs  and  on  titrating  back  the  cooled  solution,  the 
amount  of  acidity  destroyed  by  decomposition  of  the  cyanate  gives  the 
measure  of  the  cyanate.  The  result  may  be  checked  up  by  adding  to 
this  solution  a  known  excess  of  standard  alkali,  and  after  boiling  out  NH, 
thrating  back  again  with  acid. 

The  method  can  be  used  in  presence  of  cyanide.  In  that  case  the 
alkalinity  found  is  due  to  both  cyanide  and  carbonate.  Thecyanide  can 
be  determined  in  the  usual  manner  with  AgNO,,  which  should  be  essen- 
tially of  the  same  strength  with  the  standard  acid.  In  these  titrations 
the  Congo  red  is  a  very  satisfactory  indicator. 
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Oxygen  in  Copper.  Archbutt  {Analyst,  XXX.,  385).  By  beating 
the  meial  lo  rednest  in  an  aimosphere  of  H,  and  deterniining  the  loss  in 
weig->t  correct  results  were  obtained.  The  metal  does  not  need  to  be  very 
finely  subdivided  togive  correct  results,  but  the  larger  the  pieces  the  longer 
the  operation  lasts.  Turnings  required  only  one  hour's  heating;  strips, 
.jlf  to  ^  inch,  about  2  hours ;  cubes,  about  \  inch,  required  5  hours;  a 
^-inch  cylinder  required  nearly  10  hours. 

Oxygen  in  Copper.  Dickson  {Analytl,  XXX.,  145).  Fuse  10  gra. 
of  pure  Sn  in  a  current  of  dry  H.  Then  add  20  gm.  of  the  sample  of 
Cu  (in  one  piece)  and  bring  the  mixture  to  fusion,  also  in  a  current  of 
drv  H.  The  H^O  formed  is  caught  in  a  weighed  drying  tube  and 
weighed. 

Organic  Nitrogen  in  Potable  Waters.  Campbell  Brown  (/.  Lond. 
Chem.  Soc,  LXXXVII.,  1051).  200  c.c.  is  placed  in  a  retort  of  (opper 
or  Jena  glass,  and  KOH  and  K,Mn,Og  solution  added,  as  for  Wanklyn's 
albumenoid  ammonia  process.  The  solution  is  distilled  to  dryness,  and 
finally  ignited  for  half  an  hour,  the  NH,  being  caught  and  determined  by 
nesslerizing.  After  the  ignition  and  cooling  250  c.c.  of  water  are  added, 
and  the  NH,  remaining  in  the  material  is  distilled  over  for  determination. 
Free  ammonia  is  determined  in  another  portion  and  deducted. 

Asphalt  Testing.  Dooathand  Margosches  (C"Af«.  Ind.,  XXVII.,  220). 
Distil  10  to  15  gm.  of  the  sample.  The  distillate  is  always  oily,  wood 
pitch  gives  also  water  in  the  disiillate  which  reacts  strongly  acid.  Wood 
pitch  scarcely  colors  CCl^  on  shaking  with  iL 

If  the  distillate  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic,  the 
presence  of  coal  tar  pitch  may  be  asserted.  Coal  tar  pitch  also  shows 
the  presence  of  anthracene,  detected  by  the  Liebermann  reaction.  If  the 
distillate  does  not  completely  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  acetic,  lignite  pilch, 
petroleum  pitch,  asphalt  or  a  pitch  from  fat  may  be  present. 

Treat  the  original  with  alcoholic  KOH  and  filter  hot.  If  suint  pitcn 
is  present  a  tolerably  bulky  precipitate  of  material  containing  cholesterio, 
etc.,  separates  on  cooling.  If  stearin  pitch  is  present  the  separation  doe 
not  occur  until  the  alcohol  has  been  driven  off"  by  heal  and  HCl  added. 
For  a  closer  examination,  extract  successively  with  petroleum  ether, 
benzol  and  CSj.  If  natural  a'-phah  is  the  substance  under  examinstioo, 
the  residue  is  never  black.  If  black  or  coal-like,  lignite  or  petroleum 
pitch  is  present. 

Asphalt  Adulterations.  Malenkovie  f  CJM/^rr.  Chtm.  Ztg.,  VIII.,  123). 
The  test  with  N/io  or  lo  per  cent.  NaOH  gives  some  useful  indications. 
Boiling  with  formaldehyde  gives  no  coloration  with  natural  asphalt,  but 
practically  all  substitutes  give  color  to  the  solution.  The  action  of  alcohol 
and  aceton  is  similar.  Investigation  is  being  made  as  to  the  value  of  ibe 
"  Br.  figure  "  and  the  "  Acetyl  figure  "  in  these  tests. 

Estimation  of  OH  in  IVater  from  Condensing  Engines.  McFarlane 
and  Mtars  {Ch-m.  JVews,  XCII.,  108).  If  over  0.4  gnia  per  gallon  use 
I  liter:  if  under  0.4  grain  use  2  liters  of  the  water.  Make  an  Fe,Cl, 
solution  by  dissolving  10  gm.  Fe  in  aoo  c.c.  HCl;  oxidize  by  HNO, 
and  dilute  to  i  liter.  To  i  (or  2)  liter  of  the  water  add  5  c.c.  of  the  Fe, 
CIg  solution.  Heat  to  boiling,  precipitate  by  NH^OH,  boil  2  minutes, 
filter  through  a  paper  previously  extracted  with  ether,  wash  with  hot 
water,  dry  and  then  extract  with  ether  in  a  Soxhiet  apparatus. 
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TAf  JVature  of  Ort  Deposits.     By  Dr.  Richard  Beck.  Professor  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Economic  Geology,  Freiberg  Mioing  Academy.     Translated 
and  revised  by  Walter  Harviv  Weid,  E.M.,  Geologist  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  etc.,  etc.     New  York,  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal, 1905.     Two  volumes,  6S5  pp.,  273  cuts,  i  map.     Price,  {S.oo. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Weed  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  ore  deposits.    Though  it  is  a  translation,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  matter  relating  to  the  general  features  of  mineral  veins  has  been 
written   by  the  translator  himself,  who  has  also  added  further  citations 
of  examples  of    mineral  deposits    here    and  there  throughout  the  two 
volumes. 

The  classificatioD  adopted  by  Mr. Weed  is  based  on  the  origin,  instead  of 
the  form,  of  ore  deposits.  In  it  the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  the  latest 
results  of  research,  both  petrolc^ic  and  chemical,  and  of  the  translator's 
own  conclusions,  as  based  on  his  long  field  experience  and  enthusiastic 
study  of  a  subject  whose  literature  within  the  pist  twenty  years  has  be- 
come very  large.  Even  the  "  practical  miner,"  who  is  slow  to  change 
his  views  and  usually  recognizes  only  the  form  of  the  deposit,  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  newer  and  more  scientific  classifications  that  have  made 
their  way  since  the  days  of  Van  Colta,  Kohler,  and  others.  The  loose- 
ness of  opinion  and  statement  respecting  mineral  deposits,  that  has  been 
so  common  in  the  past  amoi  g  those  actually  engaged  in  mining,  is  hap- 
pily growing  less.  In  this  book  both  author  and  translator  have  avoided 
in  large  measure  the  "  hard  words"  which  abound  in  the  works  of  some 
writers  on  this  subject.  They  occur  only  infrequently  in  the  body  of  the 
text,  being  used  mostly  in  tities  and  subheads,  and  any  intelligent  miner 
will  be  able  to  read  the  book  with  profit.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  to  give  the  geologist's  definitions  of  some  of  the  words  not  in  every- 
day use  among  the  mming  fiaternity,  but  the  lack  of  them  can  hardly  be 
rated  as  a  shortcoming. 

Following  the  genetic  classificaiion,  the  four  main  divisions  of  the  work 
are  entitled  Magnetic  Segregations,  Bedded  Ore  Deposts,  Epigenetic  De- 
posits and  Detrital  Deposits.  Under  the  first  head  are  included  chiefly 
the  segregated  deposits  of  iron  and  nickel.  Bedded  deposits  comprise  the 
deposits  of  direct  sedimentary  origin,  together  with  those  of  the  same  or 
similar  form  which  have  resulted  from  impregnation  of  bedded  rocks. 
All  the  deposits  of  this  class  are  of  iron  and  manganese. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a  review  of  epigenetic 
deposits,  or  those  formed  later  ttian  the  country  rock.  The  word  "  epi- 
genetic," in  its  general  meaning,  is  usually  taken  ^as  synon>mous  with 
metamorphic,  but  in  its  restricted  geological  sense  includes  all  mineral 
veins  and  many  bedded  and  impregnated  deposits.  The  two  chief  sub- 
divisions under  this  head  are  veins  and  epigenetic  deposits  in  stratified 
rocks,  exclusive  of  veins.  To  most  readers,  here  will  be  found  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work.  In  it  are  comprised  deposits  of  practically 
all  of  the  important  useful  minera's. 

The  discussion  of  the  nature  and  structural  relations  of  veins,  the 
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derivation  and  character  of  various  vein  fillings,  action  of  vein-formiDg 
solutions  on  the  wall-rock,  influence  of  the  country  rock  on  the  richness 
of  veins  and  secondary  alteration  and  enrichment,  is  very  full  and  clear 
and  is  well  illustrated.  Possibly  something  more  on  the  descriptive 
geometry  of  faulrs  would  not  be  amiss  in  the  section  on  the  location  of 
faulted  parts  of  veins.  It  is  a  little  puzzling  at  first  to  find  on  p.  361, 
under  the  heading:  "  C.  General  Description  of  Mineral  Veins,"  the 
note;  "continued  from  p.  236."  This  seems  to  be  a  misprint.  But 
Mr,  Weed  evidently  has  inserted  here  many  pages  of  new  matter,  relating 
to  vein  filling,  alteration  of  vein  minerals  and  wall-rock,  secondary 
enrichment  and  a  summary  of  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  veins. 
This  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book. 

After  the  discussion  on  veins  is  the  chapter  on  Epigenetic  Deposits  in 
Stratified  Rocks,  exclusive  of  veins.  Under  this  head  are  included  a 
number  of  important  deposits,  such  as  those  of  silver-lead,  at  Broken  Hill, 
New  South  Wales,  copper  at  Falun,  Sweden  and  Ducktown,  Tenn., 
pyrite  at  Huelva,  Spain,  gold  at  the  Homestake  mine,  South  Dakota,  and 
on  the  Witwatersrand,  and  the  zinc  and  lead  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  work  closes  with  the  section  on  Detrital  Deposits,  chiefly  of  gold,  tin 
and  platinum,  and  some  brief  notes  on  the  ' '  Special  Indications  of  Ore 
Deposits." 

It  might  be  thought  that  hardly  enough  prominence,  or  at  least  an 
imperfect  perspective,  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  well-known  mineral 
deposits ;  for  example,  the  iron  ranges  in  the  northwest  of  the  U.  S.  In 
the  references  to  them,  the  deposits  of  the  Marquette  district  seem  to  be 
unduly  emphasized,  considering  the  relatively  large  areas  occupied  by  the 
hard  and  soft  hematites  of  the  other  iron  ranges  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  Also,  some  notes  on  the  interesting  pyrile  deposits  of 
Virginia  and  Canada,  which  have  been  of  considerable  commercial 
importance,  might  have  been  made.  However,  in  treating  such  a  large 
subject  as  ore-deposits,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  an  author  is  to 
keep  the  bulk  of  his  subject  matter  within  bounds. 

Some  of  the  cuts  are  on  too  small  a  scale ;  in  a  few  of  them  the  letter- 
ing and  figures  are  indistinct  and  in  places  even  illegible ;  e.  g.,  diagram, 
p.  32,  figs.  31  to  34,  p.  54,  and  fig.  \^^a,  p.  317.  In  a  few  parts  the 
typography  is  not  unexceptionable. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  would  suggest  that  a  main  division  into  four 
"  parts."  with  chapter  subdivisions,  would  have  simplified  somewhat  the 
lettered  and  numbered  headings  of  the  sections,  and  probably  would  have 
permitted  a  better  division  into  the  two  volumes  than  has  been  possible 
under  the  present  arrangement. 

There  is  a  good  index  and  detailed  table  of  contents,  with  full  lists  of 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects  treated. 

R.  P. 

Earth  and  Roek  Excavation.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Charles 
Pbeuni,  C.  E.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1905;  357  pp., 
167  cuts.     Price,  f  j.oo. 

The  author  of  this  work  published  in  1901  a  book  on  a  kindred  subject 
—  Tunneling.  In  the  present  treatise  he  has  aimed  to  coyer  the  entire 
field  of  excavation  of  earth  and  rock,  including  methods  of  work,  estima- 
tion of  costs,  hand  and  machine  tools,  mechanical  excavators  and  auxiliary 
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appliances,  and  apparatus  for  the  transportation  of  excavated  material. 
Taken  together  this  makes  a  large  subject  and  in  a.  single  volume  of  mod- 
erate size  much  detail  in  description  cannot  be  expected. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  good  in  the  book,  which  is  evidently  the 
result  of  painstaking  study  and  investigation.  But  we  feel  obliged  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  its  shorl comings.  Here  and  ihcre  we  think  the 
author  has  been  unnecessarily  brief.  For  example,  the  subject  of  rock 
excavation,  including  the  composition  and  use  of  explosives  ard  the 
methods  of  blasting  (all  of  which  under  the  title  should  form  one  of  the 
two  chief  divisions  of  the  book),  occupies  only  44  pages  and  is  quite  in- 
complete. Machine  drills  are  disposed  of  in  8  pages,  and  are  treated  in 
an  imperfect  manner,  the  brief  descriptions  containing  a  number  of  inac- 
curacies. Thus,  it  is  stated  that,  "  in  tunnel  and  mine  work  drills  are 
frequently  mounted  on  cast-iron  columns";  "  a  drill  tripod  consists  of 
a  triangular  block  to  which  the  legs  are  hinged  "  ;  "  the  valve  is  shaped 
like  a  spout  and  is  inserted  in  a  valve  chest,  within  which  it  operates  to 
and  fro  endwise,  sliding  on  a  loose  mandril  or  bolt."  Such  imperfec- 
tions are  not  infrequent.  The  brief  reference  to  diamond  drills  is  inade- 
quate and  in  part  incorrect,  particularly  the  last  paragraph  on  p.  61; 
and  to  say  that,  "with  this  simple  machine  holes  can  be  bored  to  a 
depth  of  300  feet,"  is  misleading;  Ii  is  stated,  on  p.  58,  that  all  electric 
drills  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  This  is  not  so ;  and  more- 
over, having  described  one  of  them,  others  equally  well  known  should  at 
least  be  mentioned  by  name.  The  description  given  of  (he  Durkee  drill 
is  almost  unintelligible  without  an  tUnstTation  showing  the  longitudinal 
section 

Criticism  of  verbal  infelicities  of  expression  is  disarmed  by  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  English  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of  the  author,  but  errors 
and  inaccuracies,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  random  quotations  given 
above,  might  have  been  avoided  by  abstracting  descriptions  of  mechani- 
cal details  from  the  existing  literature  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  added 
that,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  space  allotted  to  machine  drills,  the 
three- page  description  of  the  Brandt  drill  would  better  have  been  alto- 
gether omitted,  since  this  machine  is  employed  only  in  tunnels  —  a 
branch  of  rock  excavation  not  touched  on  in  the  prtsent  volume. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  explosives  and  blasting  is  also  unsatis- 
factory ;  as,  for  example,  on  pp.  85-86,  in  discussing  the  difference  be- 
tween explosion  (by  which  the  author  evidently  means  ' '  deflagration  ")  and 
detonation.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Prelini  saysr  "the  effects  produced 
by  explosion  and  by  detonation  dilTer;  in  explosion  the  efTect  is  to  raise 
up  and  force  down  the  surrounding  material,  and  in  detonation  the  effect 
is  to  crush  the  material."  Such  statements  will  not  be  of  great  use  to 
students  and  young  engineers,  for  whom  the  book  is  specially  intended. 
The  subject  of  thawing  of  frozen  dynamite  is  omitted  entirely.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  this  matter  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
methods  and  appliances  by  which  (he  high  explosives  may  be  thawed  in 
a  proper  and  safe  manner. 

A  number  of  errors  in  names,  either  typographical  or  in  spelling,  are 
to  be  noted,  £.  g. :  on  p.  68,  Abel's  name  is  given  as  Able ;  p.  70,  litho- 
facter  is  printed  for  lithofracteur;  p-  71,  foreyle  for  forcite;  p.  77,  Blick- 
ford  for  Bickford,  and  Kizha  for  Rziha  ;  p.  1 19,  Bamhardt  for  Barnhart ; 
p.  3*4,  Bleickert  for  Bleichert;  p.  243,  Jenkins  for  Jenkin ;  p.  253, 
Shidd  for  Shields. 
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While  the  subject  matter,  together  with  some  of  the  illustrations,  relat> 
ing  to  Tock  excavation  are  rather  imperrect,  the  part  of  the  book  devoted 
to  the  excavation  of  earth  in  its  various  branches  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  mechanical  appliances  employed  for  excavation,  and  for  the 
handling  and  transport  of  excavated  material,  arc  treated  in  chapters  8  to 
i8  inclusive  at  considerable  length  and  generally  with  sufficient  fuUncs. 
Capacities  and  rates  of  work,  with  approximate  costs,  are  given  in  many 
cases.  The  chapters  on  traveling  cranes,  cantilever  conveyera  and  over- 
head cable-ways,  even  so  widely  employed  in  connection  with  deep  « 
large-scale  excavation,  are  quite  full,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  descrip- 
tions (pp.  59-71)  of  the  various  forms  of  dirt  cars  used  by  contractors. 
It  might  be  thought  (hat  the  different  types  of  plant  for  the  excavation 
and  back-filling  of  trenches,  for  seweri,  water  mains,  etc.,  such  as  the 
Carson,  Moore,  Brown  and  Austin,  would  better  have  been  grouped  to- 
gether, for  purposes  of  comparison ;  and  the  dccriptions  should  be  ac- 
companied by  more  effective  illustrations,  which  are  readily  obtainable. 
They  are  referred  to  on  pages  so  widely  separated  as  113,  an  and  330. 

Chapter  ao,  on  the  Direction  (or  Organization)  of  Excavation  Work,  ii 
a  good  one,  though  tabulations  showing  more  clearly  the  relations  between 
the  work  done  by  the  various  kinds  of  appliances  would  materially  assist 
the  reader  in  grasping  the  principles  of  a  rather  complex  subject.  Mr. 
Pretini  does  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  character  of  the  soil  as  affect- 
ing the  rate  and  cost  of  work.  The  cohesion  and  specific  gravity  of  the 
soil  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  volume.  Though  this  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  on  pp.  43-44,  it  is  not  emphasised  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  costs  elsewhere  in  the  book.  Nor  does  he  show  plainly  the 
importance  of  the  delays  unavoidable  in  the  operations  of  loosening,  load- 
ing and  transporting,  which  always  influence  costs.  The  title  of  chapter 
2,  on  "Calculating  Quantities  and  Cost  of  Earthwork"  is  sonnewhat 
misleading,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  a  discussion  of  quantities.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  presentation  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  good. 

A  shortcoming  noticeable  almost  throughout  the  book  is  the  lack  of  foot- 
notes or  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  reader 
who  might  desire  to  study  further  in  some  particular  direction,  finds  but 
few  hints  as  to  where  to  look  for  sources  of  information.  The  index, 
also,  could  be  greatly  improved.  Inaccuracies  are  noticeable,  as  well  as 
omissions. 

The  book  closes  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  building  of  several 
important  canals,  such  as  the  Suez,  Manchester  and  Chicago  Drainage 
Canals,  and  lastly  a  brief  discussion  of  the  great  work  now  being  resumed 
at  Panama. 

R.  P. 

The  Etottomus  ef  Mtning.    By  T.  A.  Rickard,  W.  R.  lNCALt.s,  H.  0. 

Hoover,   R.   G.   Brown  and   other  specialists.     Edited   by  T.  A. 

Rickard.     New  York,  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  1905, 

pp.  411.     Price,  {3.00. 

A  few  months  ago  we  received  with  pleasure  the  book  on  "  Pyrilc 
Smelting,"  consisting  chiefly  of  the  discussion  on  that  subject  which  for 
some  time  had  been  in  progress  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jvurnat, 
The  Economics  of  Mining  is  a  somewhat  similar  compilation,  comprising 
a  number  of  articles,  most  of  them  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  the  Editor, 
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which  during  the  past  two  years  have  appeared  in  the  same  periodical. 
These  papers  are  mainly  on  such  subject^  as  :  Costs  of  Mining,  Valuation 
of  Mines,  Mining  Finance  and  Investments,  Ore-Reserves,  etc. 

Of  late,  all  of  these  matters  have  been  attracting  considerable  attention 
among  members  of  the  profession.  Much  of  the  material,  in  eluded  in  the 
book  lakes  the  form  of  a  discussion,  and  the  numerous  editorial  com- 
ments, from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Rickard  himself,  have  been  influential  in 
guiding  the  discussion  and  suggesting  topics  for  furthcT  communications 
from  correspondents. 

A  large  amount  of  information  of  permanent  value  has  been  brought 
together  in  this  book.  Many  of  the  articles  are  written  with  care,  and 
benefit  must  result  from  the  exposure  and  criticism  of  some  hitherto 
widely  accepted  but  erroneous  methods  of  estimating  ore-reserves,  valuing 
mines  and  making  estimates  of  costs  of  mining.  Not  least  useful  to  engi- 
neeni  and  managers  are  a  series  of  articles  containing  detailed  costs  of 
operation  (both  mining  and  milling)  at  various  mines  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

R.  P. 

A  Laboratory  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Qualitative  Analysis  Based  upon  the 
Application  of  the  Theory  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation  and  the  Law  of 
Mass  Action.  By  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  Hamilton  P.  Cady,  Pro- 
fessors in  the  University  of  Kansas.  5th  edition.  Philadelphia,  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1905.  Pp.  x-f-378.  Price,  ft. 15. 
Besides  a  theoretical  introduction  the  book  contains  238  pages,  inter- 
leaved for  notes,  describing  the  qualitative  tests  for  the  identification  and 
the  methods  for  the  separation  of  the  common  bases  and  acids. 

The  distinctive  feature  is  the  point  of  view,  this  is  emphatically  the 
physical  chemical  standpoint  and  the  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  no 
the  concise  and  convincing  explanations  and  examples  of  mass  action  hy- 
drolysis, etc.,  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  introduction  but  throughout  the 
text.  For  these,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  book  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher  of  qualitative  analysis. 

The  weakness  of  the  work  lies  in  the  lack  of  detailed  directions  about 
the  conditions  for  complete  precipitation,  the  deficiency  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  character,  solubility  and  even  the  composition  of  precipi- 
tates For  instance  when  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  solution  meets  zinc 
ions  ZnjFe(CN)g  is  not  produced  as  is  stated  on  page  188. 

Qualitative  analysis  is  valuable  as  giving  practice  in  chemical  reactions 
in  cultivating  accurate  observation  and  should  leach  neat  manipulation 
in  order  that  it  may  be  useful  as  a  preparation  for  quantitative  analysis. 
The  book  under  consideration  does  not  meet  this  demand  although  it  is 
to  be  highly  praised  for  the  treatment  from  the  ionization  theory  and  will 
be  useful  in  teaching  qualitative  analysis  as  part  of  a  scientific  education 
without  regard  to  quantitative  analysis.     It  is  well  printed  and  bound. 

E.  H.  M. 

Technical  Methods  of  Ore  Analysis.     By  Albert  H.  Low.     New  York, 
Wiley  &  Sons,  rgos-     8vo.,  pp.  x+  273.     Price,  Jj.oo. 
The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  on  the  following  subjects:  Appa- 
ratus, Electrolyses,  Logarithms,  Aluminum,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Barium, 
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Bismuth,  Cadmium,  Calcium  Chlorine,  Chromium,  Copper,  Iron,  Lead, 
Magnesium,  Manganese,  Mercury,  Molybdenum,  Nickel  and  Cobalt, 
Phosphorus,  Potassium  and  Sodium,  Silica,  Sulphur,  Tin,  Titanium, 
Tungsten,  Uranium  and  Vanadium,  Zinc,  Combining  Determinations, 
Boiler  Water,  Coal  and  Coke,  Testing  Crude  Petroleum. 

The  work  is  of  great  value ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  treatise  on 
quantitative  analysis,  or  to  include  the  analysis  of  all  inorganic  materials ; 
it  is  exactly  what  (he  title  stales,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the 
subject  of  ore  analysis  is  treateid  with  completeness,  care,  accuracy  and 
marked  ability.  The  book  covers  a  certain  definite  and  very  important 
field,  giving  the  most  recent  and  best  American  practice.  It  is  sot 
intended  for  a  text-book  but  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  advanced  stu- 
dents. It  is  written  for  practical  analysts  and  will  be  appreciated  bjr 
them,  as  it  gives  the  methods  in  use  in  the  author's  laboratory.  A  few 
references  are  given,  the  principal  authorities  cited  being  Treadwell  and 
Hiltebrand.  Several  methods  worked  up  by  others  are  given,  notably  that 
of  Ledoux  &  Co.  for  uranium  and  vanadium,  and  that  of  Waring  for  zinc 
by  the  ferrocyanide  titration. 

The  appendix  contains  a  new  method  for  tin  in  ores  by  E,  V,  Pearce 
which  is  most  welcome  as  offering,  in  all  probability,  a  method  which  will 
take  the  place  of  the  fire  assay  on  low  grade  tin  ores  and  so  avoid  the 
inevitable  losses  in  ixith  vanning  and  assay. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  of  convienent  size,  and  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  individual  or  institution  interested  in  analytical  chemistry. 

E.  H.  M. 

Experimental  Rtsearches  on  the   Constitution  of  Hydraulic   Mortars. 

By  Henri  LeChatelier,  translated  by  Joseph  Lathrop  Mack,    New 

York,  McGraw  Publishing  Co.,   1905.     8vo,  pp.   ii+ija.     Price, 

Jj.oo. 

The  book  is  essentially  a  translation  of  the  thesis  of  LeChatelier,  sub- 
mitted in  1887. 

It  is  divided  as  follows:  Part  I.,  "Plaster"  (23  pages);  Part  II., 
"Silicates  of  Birium"  (8  pages);  Part  III.,  "  Cements  and  Hydraulic 
Limes"  (96  pages),  includes  besides  a  historical  review  of  the  earlier 
work  done  in  France;  descriptions  of  synthetic  studies  of  calcium  silicates 
and  aluminates ;  the  results  of  microchcmical  study  of  cements ;  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  composition,  the  effect  of  calcination,  the  setting,  the 
causes  of  destruction  and  the  testing  of  cements. 

It  ia  an  interesting  record  of  experiments  which  contributed  much  to 
the  present  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  cement  and  should  be  read 
by  those  preparing  to  investigate  this  subject.  No  work  on  such  a  progres- 
sive subject,  which  is  eighteen  years  old,  can,  in  spite  of  the  corrections  as 
footnotes,  be  useful  except  for  reference.  As  would  be  expected  from 
the  title  no  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  or  the 
testing  of  cements  is  included. 

E.  H.  M. 
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Mattttal  of  Chemical  Analysis  as  applied  to  ^  the  assay  0/  Fuels,    Ores, 
Metals,  Alloys,  Salts  and  other  mi  rural  products.     By  Eugene  Prost, 
D.Sc.,  translated  by  J.   J.  Cruickshank  Smith.      New   York,  Van 
Nostrand  &  Co.,  1904.     300  pages,  large  8vo      Price  tA-l*  net 
Part  I.  treats  of  the  "Analysis  of  Fuels,  Waters,  Alkali  Salts,  Com- 
pounds of  Calcium,   Aluminium,  Chromium,  'Iron,  Manganese,   Zinc, 
Nickel  and  Cobalt,  Lead,  Mercury.  Bismuth,  Cadmium,  Copper,  Gold 
and  Silver,  Arsenic,    Antimony,  Tin";  Part  II,,    "Metals,  Including 
Iron  and  Steel,  Copper,  Zinc,  Lead.  Aluminium,  Tin,  Nickel,   Anti- 
mony "  ]    Fart   III.,    "  Alloys,  such  as  Brass,  Bronze  Bearing  Metals, 
Silver  Bullion." 

The  analytical  methods  described  are  or  have  been  standard  methods 
within  the  past  twenty  years.  Some  are  still  excellent  methods,  all  are 
well  described  and  carefully  selected,  but  many  bring  back  recollections 
of  the  difficulties  of  methods  long  since  forgotten.  For  instance,  the 
decomposition  of  chromite  by  Dithuais  fiux,  followed  by  the  gravometric 
estimation  of  chromium  has  been  superceded  for  many  years  in  America 
by  the  sodium  peroxide  fusion  followed  by  the  volumetric  method. 

While  the  book  contains  nothing  distinctly  incorrect,  and  much  valu- 
able information,  it  is  neither  detailed  enough  for  beginners  nor  thorough 
enough  to  satisfy  chemists  in  particular  lines. 

The  book  may  be  useful  to  practical  chemists,  on  account  of  the  great 
range  of  inorganic  products  treated,  when  they  need  concise  information 
on  an  analysis  with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

The  translation  is  distinct,  though  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "  chloride 
of  soda"  does  not  accord  with  present  usage. 

E.  H.  M. 

The  New  Knowledge.  A  popular  account  of  the  new  physics  and  the 
new  chemistry  in  their  relation  to  the  new  theory  of  matter.  By  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  Duncan.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1905,  8vo, 
pp.  xvii  -|-  ^63.     Price,  I2.00. 

The  boolTconsists  of  an  introduction  and  seven  parts. 
Part  I,,  "Current  Conceptions,"  treats  of  Matter,  Ether,  Energy, 
Compounds.  Elcmenls,  Molecules,  Atoms.  The  author  uses  extravagant 
English,  thrown  into  sentences  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
His  conception  of  a  molecule  is  antique,  to  say  the  least,  and  shows  no 
knowledge  of  modern  chemistry.  ' '  A  piece  so  small  that  if  broken  in  two 
atoms  are  obtained,"  is  not  the  view  of  a  molecule  held  to-day  by  those 
who  are  informed  on  the  theoretical  chemistry  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Part  II. ,  "  The  Periodic  Law,"  is  a  good  popular  exposition  of  the 
periodic  system,  the  aim  being  to  present  simple  things  in  a  startling 
manner.  "  For  example,  the  silver-colored  calcium  is  literally  common 
as  dirt;  it  lies  on  every  street.  Seventy-one  per  cent,  of  every  barrel  of 
lime  is  calcium  and  yet  calcium  is  worth  ^14  a  thimbleful." 

The  following  sentences  iliustrale  the  "popular"  character  of  the 
book :  "  What  a  phantasmagoric  dance  it  is,  this  dance  of  the  atoms  I  " 
(p.  15)-  "This  periodic  law  of  the  atoms  is  God's  alphabet  of  the  uni- 
verse" (p.  a9).  Although  discussing  the  "  new  knowledge"  in  the  light 
of  the  new  chemistry,  the  author's  ideas  of  chemistry  ate  those  of  about 
1885,  and  he  seems  totally  ignorant  of  the  physical  chemistry  of  to-day  ; 
his  statements  lack  true  scientific  precision. 
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Part  III.,  "Gaseous  Iods,"  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  preceding 
parts ;  the  tieatment  of  corpuscles  is  distinct  and  logical. 

Part  IV.,  "Natural  Radio-Activity :  A  New  Property  of  Matter." 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  is  the  best  portion  of  the  book  and 
is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  discussion  of  Becquerel's  work  and 
that  of  the  Curies,  of  the  different  rays  and  emanations,  is  both  concise 
and  interesting. 

Part  V  ,  "The  Resolution  of  the  Atom,"  covers  modem  alchemy,  a 
flowery  treatment  of  the  breaking  up  or  down  of  the  elements  of  heavy 
atomic  weight,  interatomic  energy,  the  electrical  nature  of  matter,  etc 
The  explanations  of  chemical  affinity,  etc. ,  will  either  turn  out  to  be  won- 
derful predictions  or  ridiculous  prognostications. 

Part  VI.,  "  Inorganic  Evolution,"  and  Part  VII.,  "  The  New  Knowl- 
edge and  Old  Problems,"  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  "skyptical 
chemist,"  so  he  refrains  from  either  criticism  or  approval. 

E.  H.  M. 

Select  Methodt  in  Food  Analysis.  By  Hekry  Leffmann  and  Wiluam 
Beam.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  ei  Urged.  Philadelphia,  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  and  Co.  Small  Svo,  pp.  vi  -|-  396.  Price,  f  2.50  net. 
The  subject-matter  of  this  work  includes :  general  operations ;  poison- 
ous metals,  colors,  and  preservatives  ;  carbohydrates ;  flour  and  leavening 
agents ;  fats  and  oils  ;  milk  and  milk  products ;  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa ; 
condiments  and  spices;  alcoholic  beverages;  flesh  foods.  Obviously  so 
many  important  subjects  can  be  discussed  in  a  work  of  this  size  only  by 
limiting  the  treatment  to  that  required  for  some  particular  class  of  readers. 
This  book  is  stated  to  be  "  for  the  practical  worker  in  the  detection  of 
food  adulteration"  and  is  mainly  a  compilation  of  laboratory  directions 
rather  than  a  text-book  or  a  condensed  work  of  reference.  It  includes 
a  lai^e  number  of  methods  concisely  described,  but  often  with  little  if 
any  attempt  at  explanation  of  underlying  principles  or  discussion  of 
sources  of  error  and  reliability  of  results.  A  very  striking  omission  is 
that  of  the  Babcock  centrifugal  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in 
milk.  Some  very  recent  methods  for  the  detection  of  artificial  colors  and 
other  adulterations  have  been  included  in  this  edition.  Definitions  and 
typical  analyses  usually  accompany  the  descriptions  of  methods  and  such 
of  the  United  States  standards  of  purity  as  bad  been  adopted  at  the  time 
of  publication  are  also  given.  While  not  sufficiently  complete  or  critical 
to  replace  the  larger  works  on  food  analysis,  this  book  will  be  useful  to 
the  analyst  who  wishes  a  condensed  collection  of  methods  for  the  chem- 
ical and  microscopical  examination  of  foods  and  food-adjuncts.  A  larf;er 
number  of  references  more  conveniently  placed  would  add  considerably 
to  its  value. 

H.  C.  S. 

Minerals  in  Ro<k  Sections.     Revised  edition  by  Lea  McIlvane  Luquex. 

New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1905. 

This  text-book,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1898,  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  beginner  in  work  with  the  petrographic  microscope  and  to 
the  technical  student  whose  aim  is  to  apply  the  simpler  methods  of  optical 
examination  to  the  identification  of  rock  constituents.     The  notable  fea- 
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tures  of  the  book  as  a  laboratory  guide  are  its  brevity  of  statement,  sacri- 
ficing detail  to  the  essential  pointi  of  dominant  determinative  value,  and 
its  concise  tabulation  of  the  minerals.  This  orderly  arrangement  of  de- 
scriptive statements  under  separate  headings,  suggesting  the  series  of  tests 
or  observations  to  be  made,  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  systematic  labora- 
tory practice. 

In  the  new  edition  there  are  many  roodifications  of  statement  and  many 
additions  of  matter  and  illustration  but  the  treatment  is  the  same.  Chap- 
ters I.  and  IV.  have  been  rewritten.  In  the  introductory  text  the  changes 
involve  a  more  complete  topical  treatment.  Among  the  additions  should 
be  mentioned  a  much  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  of  refractive  index 
at  the  close  of  which  the  Beclce  method  is  given  in  detail. 

The  paragraphs  on  interference  colors  together  with  the  series  of  tests 
made  by  means  of  them  or  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  modification 
of  them  are  considerably  extended.  There  are  included  methods  of  testing 
vibration  directions  of  the  faster  and  slower  rayc,  of  determining  order  of 
interference  color,  of  measuring  strength  of  double  refraction,  and  of  de- 
terminmg  the  thickness  of  a  section  and  the  unknown  minerals  in  it  by 
the  use  of  a  table  of  double  refraction. 

In  Chapter  IV.,  which  is  concerned  with  description  of  mineral  spe- 
cies, there  has  been  considerable  enlargement  and  readjustment.  This  is 
most  notable  in  the  improved  description  of  the  feldspars  and  in  the 
Urge  number  of  cuts  added  to  the  individual  descriptions,  serving  effec- 
tively either  to  simplify  the  discuisions  of  optical  behavior  or  to  illustrate 
the  appearance  and  occurrence  in  typical  rock  sections. 

Several  tables  of  much  use  in  a  guide  for  laboratory  work  are  added  in- 
cluding refraction  tables  and  Che  Pirsson  and  Robinson  diagram  showing 
the  relation  between  double  refraction,  interference  colors  and  thickness. 
The  scheme  for  optical  determination  is  not  materially  changed  in  treat- 
ment but  is  rearranged  and  much  more  conveniently  insetted  for  consul- 
tation while  other  portions  of  the  book  are  in  use. 

The  book  has  141  pages  of  text,  being  30  pages  larger  than  the  first 
edition.  It  is  materially  improved  at  many  points  while  the  chaiacter- 
istics  that  have  made  it  so  useful  to  the  beginner  and  technical  student 
are  preserved. 

The  chief  omissions  from  the  book  are  due  to  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  author.  To  give  a  brief  discussion  of  (he  subject.  It  is  not  so  ex- 
haustive as  Idding's  translation  of  Rosenbusch,  but  is  preferable  to  it  for 
the  inexperienced  worker.  In  this  respect  it  more  nearly  parallels  the  two 
later  German  texts  by  Reinisch  and  Weinschenic.  It  occupies  a  particu- 
lar field  in  determinative  mineralogy  not  reached  by  any  other  text  in 
Englbh. 

C.  P.  B. 

7%«  Production  of  Aluminium  and  its  Industrial  Use.  By  Adolphe 
MiNST.  Translated,  with  additions,  by  Leonard  Waldo,  S.D. 
(Harv.), 

This  small  volume  of  341  pages  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminium  and  the  properties,  uses,  working,  and  statistics  r^ard- 
ing  the  metal.  To  this  is  added  an  appendix  by  ihe  author,  which  is  an 
effort  to  refute  certain  criticism  on  the  German  edition,  and  one  by  the 
translator  on  aluminium  in  the  United  States. 
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Fart  I.  gives  a  description  of  the  various  chemical  methods  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  metal  which  have  been  proposed ,  or  actually  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  object  here  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a  complete  survey  of 
the  field.  The  value  of  this  portion  is  marred,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
few  references  are  given,  and  the  processes  which  were  at  one  time  suc- 
cessful are  not  given  the  prominence  which  they  should  have. 

The  electrical  methods  of  production  are  given  forty-two  pages,  and  of 
these  thirty-five  are  devoted  to  Minet's  own  process,  Heronlt's  being  dis- 
posed of  in  eight,  and  Hall's  in  three.  As  is  well  known  the  latter  two 
are  the  only  processes  which  are  in  use  to-day;  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
author  should  have  considered  them  of  so  little  importance.  The  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Hall  process  would  give  one  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  this 
really  is. 

Part  II.  is  considerably  better,  the  subject  of  alloys  of  aluminium  is 
treated  at  some  length,  and  the  electrical  and  mechanical  data  give  some 
useful  information  on  this  subject.  Soldering  of  aluminium  is  filled  with 
various  receipts,  but  after  reading  this  portion  the  reader  is  quite  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  is  the  best  process  to  use,  the  idea  of  the  whole  book  seem- 
ing to  consist  of  bringing  together  as  many  patent  specifications  as  pos- 
sible, with  few  references  and  less  criticism. 

Notes  by  the  translator  on  aluminium  in  the  United  Slates  in  the 
appendix  hardly  suffice  to  bring  greater  value  to  the  book.  A  chance 
was  given  here  for  a  good  description  of  the  Hall  process,  but  was  not 
taken  advantage  of. 

We  believe  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  poor  treatment  of  a  subject  which 
is  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time. 

S.  T. 

Hand  Book  of  Metallurgy.  By  Dr.  Carl  Schnabel,  Kocnigl.  Preuss. 
Oberbergrath,  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Clausthal.  Translated  by 
Henry  Louis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mining  at  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle  upon-Tyne.  Second  edition.  Volume  i  :  Copjjer,  Lead, 
Silver  and  Gold,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1905,  11S3 
pp.,  715  ills.     Price,  J6.50. 

The  German  text  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  two  volumes  was 
published  in  1894  and  1896.  This  translation  of  the  second  edition  of 
Vol.  L,  covering  "Copper,  Lead,  Silver  and  Gold,"  appeared  in  1905, 
the  original  having  been  brought  out  in  1903.  It  is  expected  that  the 
second  volume  of  the  new  edition,  on  "Zinc,  Tin,  Nickel,  Mercury" 
and  the  minor  metals,  will  be  issued  in  its  English  version  during  this 
year. 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  in  the  translator's  preface,  is  to  give 
"  a  complete  account  of  the  metallurgical  treatment  of  all  the  metals  ordi- 
narily employed  (except  iron),  together  with  all  the  recent  improvements 
in  ihe  art,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  each  process  and  illustrating  each  by  examples  from  practice." 
An  enormous  amount  of  information  is  presented  in  this  treatise  and 
there  is  evidence  throughout  of  much  painstaking  research.  Of  the  1090 
pages  of  text,  copper  occupies  369,  lead  20S,  silver  340  and  gold  170 
pages.  The  various  processes  are  represented  by  examples  of  practice 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     In  most  cases  the  relative  importance  of  the 
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different  methods  of  treatment  is  well  observed  in  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  the  descrii>lion  of  each,  and  generally  also,  the  author  has 
avoided  the  mistake  of  giving  undue  attention  to  processes  which  are  now 
chiefly  of  historic  interest,  refraining  from  detailing  minutely  processes 
no  longer  of  importance  save  as  they  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
art. 

In  making  the  translation  no  substantial  alterations  have  been  ventured 
upon  by  Professor  Louis,  though  recent  information  relatmg  to  new  or 
improved  processes  has  in  some  cases  been  added. 

While  recognizing  the  value  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole,  we  think  the 
subject  matter  could  have  been  presented  more  clearly  if  it  had  been 
divided  into  chapters;  say  a  primary  division  into  four  parts,  covering 
respectively  the  subjects  of  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold  ;  and  each  part 
subdivided  into  chapters.  For  example,  reference  to  the  various  topics 
under  the  head  of  copper  would  be  facilitated  by  some  such  chapler 
grouping  as  the  following  :  Properties  and  Ores  of  Copper ;  Classifica- 
tion and  Application  of  the  Various  Methods  of  Copper  Smelting  ;  Roast- 
ing and  Calcining  Copper  Ores  ;  Copper  Smelting  Furnaces;  Smelting 
of  Raw  Copper  Ores ;  Smelting  Calcined  Copper  Ores ;  Calcination  of 
Copper  Mattes,  etc.  Under  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  book,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  _speci fie  information  for  which  search  may  be 
made.  The  reader  is  apt  at  times  to  lose  himself  in  trying  to  trace  the 
relationship  and  application  of  the  more  complicated  processes  cited, 
some  of  which  are  obsolete  or  nearly  so.  It  might  be  thought  also  that 
the  fundamental  processes  have  not  always  been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  operations  of  crushing  and  pulverizing 
the  ores  might  with  advantage  have  been  brought  together  in  a  single 
chapter  and  there  compared,  instead  of  treating  them  separately  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  different  metallurgical  methods,  as  though  each 
prcx:ess  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  crushing  and  pulverizing  in  some 
pardcular  kind  of  apparatus.  In  some  paus  of  the  work  this  had  led  to 
a  lack  of  conciseness.  Thus,  in  the  metallurgy  of  silver,  a  chapter 
might  be  devoted  to  "Preparation  of  the  Ores"  and  so  avoid  repetition 
in  the  descriptions  subsequently  given  of  the  amalgamation  and  leaching 
processes.  The  use  of  the  Chilian  mill  is  not  monopolized  by  the 
Krohnke  process,  nor  are  stamps  employed  only  in  preparing  ore  for 
pan  amalgamation.  The  different  varieties  of  pans  also  might  well  be 
taken  up  in  close  succession  and  their  application  and  structural  features 
compared.  Again,  the  treatment  of  the  amalgam  from  the  various  silver 
processes  might  better  be  discussed  as  a  separate  subject  and  not  de- 
scribed under  several  different  processes.  Similar  suggestions  would 
apply  to  other  portions  of  the  metallurgy  of  silver,  such  as  the  operation 
of  roasting. 

We  think  that  the  cyanide  process  has  hardly  been  treated  with  suffi- 
cient fullness,  in  view  of  its  important  place  in  gold  metallurgy  and  the 
extensive  literature  existing  on  the  subject,  A  greater  amount  of  space 
is  given  to  the  chlorination  process,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  so 
largely  replaced  by  cyanidation.  An  outline  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
cyanide  process  is  well  presented  and  the  general  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal methods  employed  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  recent 
developments  in  cyanide  practice,  however,  are  not  noted ;  for  example, 
crushing  in  cyanide  solutions,  the  use  of  ammonia  and  its  compounds  in 
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connection  with  the  cyaniding  of  cuprirerous  ores  the  regrinding  of 
sands,  etc.  A  discussion  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  cyanide 
process  is  best  applicable,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  possible  causes 
of  failure,  would  be  desirable,  also  a  concise  comparison  of  the  chlorina- 
tion  and  cyanide  process. 

The  metallurgy  of  silver  is  given  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  the 
main  divisions  of  the  subject  being :  The  conversion  of  the  silver  into  a 
silver-lead  alloy  (reference  being  made  to  the  smelting  of  silver -bearing 
lead  ores  as  described  at  length  under  "  Metallurgy  of  Lead  " ) ;  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  amalgam  and  the  production  of  a  silver  compound  solu- 
ble in  aqueous  solutions.  The  older  processes,  such  as  the  Pattinson  and 
zinc  desilverization,  are  described  in  much  detail,  as  are  also  the  meth- 
ods of  cupellation.  Possibly  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
Krohnke  amalgamation  process,  a  relatively  unimportant  local  process 
whi'h  might  have  been  included  under  the  general  heading  of  barrel 
amalgamation. 

Under  "copper"  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  large  output  of  this 
metal  from  the  smelting  establishments  treating  the  product  of  the  Lake 
Superior  dressing  works,  would  seem  to  demand  more  attention  than  the 
very  brief  notice  (of  less  than  one  page)  on  p,  s7o. 

The  general  index  is  rather  imperfect  and  should  be  enlarged  with 
more  cross  references  for  a  work  of  this  size,  thus  such  important  matteis 
as  "Stamp  Mills,"  "Smelting,"  "PlateAmalgamalion,"  "  I.ixiviation  " 
or  "Leaching,"  and  "  Precipitation"  do  not  appear  at  all,  and  the  only 
item  indexed  under  "C)anid  Process"  is  the  "Method  for  the  Extrac- 
tion of  Silver." 

Reference  footnotes  are  frequently  inserted,  but  a  bibliography  ap- 
pended to  each  division  of  the  work  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  and  to  the  general  reader  who  may  desire  more  detailed  informa- 
tion upon  any  of  the  subjects  treated. 

The  translator's  work  is  well  done  and  the  book  handsomely  printed. 
Illustrations  are  liberally  supplied  throughout,  many  of  them  being  dimen- 
sioned ;  though  the  scale  on  which  they  have  been  reproduced  is  not  in- 
frequently too  small,  so  that  the  dimension  figures  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  read. 

R.  P. 
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ISOLATED  PLANT  ENGINEERING. 

By  PUTNAM  A.  BATES. 

To  obtain  the  full  advantages  or  an  isolated  plant,  it  is  essential 
that  each  piece  of  apparatus  installed  shall  be  the  most  suitable  for 
the  conditions  under  which  it  will  have  to  work  and  that  the  plant 
when  considered  as  a  whole  will  be  capable  of  manipulation  and 
operation  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  maximum  efficiency 
at  all  times  and  require  a  minimum  of  labor  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

To  accomplish  Ibis  the  entire  plant  must  be  analyzed  from  the 
delivery  of  the  fuel,  to  the  supply  of  current  at  the  switchboard. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  the  pattern  of  some  other  plant  which 
is  supposed  to  be  operating  satisfactorily,  and  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  size  of  units  to  suit  the  load  conditions. 

A  careful  study  must  be  made  of  the  functions  which  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  plant  shall  perform  and  the  type  of  plant  which 
will  be  best  suited  to  perform  these  duties  in  the  most  efHcient  and 
economical  manner. 

The  first  and  most  important  question  which  must  be  decided  is 
that  of  the  type  of  prime  mover  to  be  employed. 

Until  very  recent  years  the  commercial  limitations  were  such  as 
to  present,  what  may  now  be  considered,  but  few  t>-pes  from  which 
to  select. 

The  plant  in  which  the  prime  mover  was  other  than  the  recipro- 
cating steam  engine  was  a  distinctive  exception,  therefore  few  cared 
to  g^ve  much  consideration  to  the  internal  combustion  engine 
using  gas  or  oil  or  to  the  steam  turbine. 

Hence  so  far  as  the  power  producing  apparatus  in  the  plant  was 
concerned,  the  questions  which  were  at  that  time  of  prime  impor- 
vouxJt.ii.-.9.  269 
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tance,  were  whether  the  expansion  in  the  steam  engine  should  be 
single  or  compound,  whether  a  condenser  should  be  used,  and 
what  would  be  the  most  suitable  pressure  under  which  to  operate. 

This  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  to-day  as  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  prime  mover  and  its 
improved  economy  in  fuel  consumption  over  that  of  the  recipro- 
cating steam  engine,  justifies  its  recognition  and  consideration. 

For  commercial  use  the  internal  combustion  oil  engine  has  not 
been  developed  in  the  same  way  that  has  the  gas  engine  and 
except  in  the  case  of  the  small  units  and  in  a  few  special  instances, 
its  use  has  not  thus  far  received  the  consideration  which  must  be 
given  the  latter. 

The  lack  of  uniform  angular  velocity  and  the  uncertainty  in 
action  and  high  maintenance  cost  were  objections  to  the  use  of 
internal  combustion  engines  for  electrical  purposes  which  recent 
developments  have  removed.  Their  inability  to  carry  heavy  over- 
loads, however,  together  with  the  fact  that  their  range  of  economi- 
cal load  is  practically  limited  to  between  50  per  cent,  load  and  full 
load,  are  defects  which  thus  far  have  not  been  satisfactorily  elimi- 
nated and  which  would  be  decided  draw-backs  in  many  plants. 
Tlie  question  of  speed  regulation  of  these  engines  at  light  loads 
must  also  be  considered  when  parallel  operation  is  contemplated. 

These  difficulties  may,  perhaps,  be  best  overcome  by  the  instal- 
lation of  a  storage  battery  plant  to  take  the  fluctuations  in  the 
load  on  the  station,  when  direct  currents  are  employed,  but  this 
is  not  always  desirable  or  commercially  practicable,  and  would 
usually  add  considerably  in  the  first  cost  of  the  generating  plant 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  cheap  gas  can  be  obtained  the 
gas  engine  will  show  a  much  greater  economy  than  any  of  its 
competitors,  and  recent  improvements  in  gas  producer  and  supply 
apparatus  have  brought  the  first  cost  of  installation  of  gas  plant 
equipments  down  to  a  point  where  it  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  first-class  steam  plants  using  reciprocating  engines. 

The  delay  in  the  development  and  use  of  the  gas  engine  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  difHculty  of  making  all  elements  of  the 
engine  and  gas  generating  apparatus  reliable  in  operation  and 
to  the  absence  of  an  efhcient  and  inexpensive  gas  producing 
apparatus. 

The  introduction  of  the  steam  turbine  has  worked  greater 
changes  in  the  power  plant  design  than  any  other  item.    It  has 
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made  it  possible  to  take  advantages  of  certain  features  of  steam 
generation  looking  towards  greater  economy  of  power  production 
which,  due  to  inherent  characteristics  of  the  reciprocating  type  of 
steam  engine,  it  was  nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  make  use  of  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  steam  turbine.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
coming  of  the  steam  turbine  into  the  field  of  power  generation,  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  art  of  reciprocating  engine  construc- 
tion which  make  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  those  features  to 
some  extent. 

The  introduction  of  the  steam  turbine  has  carried  with  it  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supcr-hcatcr  and  an  eB'ort  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neers to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  by  providing  more 
complete  combustion  of  the  gases.  It  has  stimulated  a  higher  de- 
velopment of  condensing  apparatus  and  it  forced  electrical  man* 
ufacturers  to  design  high  speed  generators,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  floor  space  required  per  kilowatt  capacity  with  the  consequent 
saving  in  real  estate,  buildings  and  foundations,  and  making  it 
possible  to  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  generating  unit 
over  what  appeared  to  be  the  practical  limit  for  the  reciprocating 
engine  type. 

Besides  these  direct  developments  which  the  steam  turbine  has 
brought  about,  it  is  also  fair  to  place  to  its  credit  the  renewed  in- 
terest which  it  has  created  in  the  increase  of  power  plant  efficiency. 

In  determining  upon  the  type  of  power  plant  equipment  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  under  consideration, 
many  points  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  at  first  thought 
might  be'  considered  as  outside  of  the  problem,  but  often  prove  to 
be  the  factors,  which  by  proper  treatment  determine  whether  the 
plant  will  be  a  money  saver  or  a  money  loser. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  is  that  most  isolated  plants,  and 
many  central  stations  are  required  to  perform  not  only  their  pri- 
mary function  of  producing  and  delivering  power,  electrical  or 
other,  but  must  in  addition  supply  other  needs  of  the  buildings, 
communities,  or  town  which  they  serve,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  these  combined  conditions  are  met,  rather  than  the  effici- 
ency of  the  plant  considered  merely  as  a  power  producer,  is  the 
factor  which  often  determines  the  value  of  the  plant  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint. 

Thus  it  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  merely  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  load  and  environment,  whether  for  example,  a  kilowatt 
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hour  of  electrical  ener^  may  be  generated  more  economically  by 
the  use  of  water  wheel,  internal  combustion  engine  or  steam  en- 
gine, and  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  type,  whether  the  plant 
shall  run  condensing  or  non-condensing,  but,  before  deciding  on 
this  point,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question 
whether,  by  the  use  of  some  particular  type  of  apparatus,  some 
other  end  may  not  be  served  which  will  add  to  the  revenue  of  the 
plant  or  increase  the  saving  which  it  is  able  to  bring  about,  and  at 
the  same  time  accomplish  its  primary  function  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  economy. 

The  problem  of  the  subdivision  of  the  equipment  into  the  most 
suitable  units  is  also  a  very  important  one  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  solved  frequently  determines  the  usefulness  of  the  plant 
from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

Many  plants,  which  under  different  conditions  would  produce 
good  results,  arc  daily  losing  money  for  their  owners  or  are  shut 
down  and  represent  an  investment  entirely  wasted,  simply  because 
this  question  of  the  proper  subdivision  into  units  was  lost  sight  of 
or  ignored. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  this  point  before  hand,  but,  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  conditions  and  a  comparison  with  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature,  it  is  possible  to  predetermine  the  character  of  the  work 
very  closely. 

Take,  for  example,  a  large  office  building,  club  house  or  hotel. 
A  good  method  of  predetermining  the  load  conditions  in  .such  a 
structure  is  to  draw  up,  in  tabular  form,  a  schedule  of  all  the 
rooms  and  apparatus  requiring  current  for  light  or  power  in  the 
building,  and  opposite  each  set  down  the  estimated  amount  of  cur- 
rent required  in  or  by  it  during  each  of  the  twenty-four  hours  or 
less  that  the  plant  will  be  required  to  operate.  A  curve  plotted 
from  the  totals  obtained  in  this  manner  wilt  be  of  great  assist- 
ancein  choosing  the  size  and  number  of  the  units  to  be  in- 
stalled. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  determine 
the  conditions  by  actual  observation  or  test,  this  should  always  be 
done,  as,  if  properly  done,  it  is  much  the  more  accurate  method. 

It  frequently  happens,  particularly  where  the  power  plant  is  to 
be  installed  in  and  serve  some  building,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  other  than  the  housing  of  the  power  plant  apparatus,  that 
limitations  of  space  must  be  met  which  greatly  modify  the  con- 
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ditions  and  narrow  the  field  from  which  to  choose  the  apparatus 
to  be  installed. 

This  condition  is  frequently  chargeable  at  the  door  of  our  friends, 
the  architects,  but  the  fact  remains  and  the  condition  must  be  met 
in  the  best  possible  manner  and  with  as  little  sacrifice  to  poorer 
economy  as  may  be. 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  space  required  by  the  high- 
speed reciprocating  engine,  which  has  of  recent  years  attained  a 
high  state  of  development  and  is  able  to  show  very  good  economy 
and  regulation,  is  a  great  help  to  the  engineer  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  brought  about  by  cramped  engine  rooms  and  frequently 
makes  it  possible  to  solve  what  at  first  seemed  a  hopeless  prob- 
lem in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  in- 
stallation of  a  single  large  unit  would  result  in  the  hif^hcst  econ- 
omy of  operation,  but  even  under  these  conditious  it  is  seldom 
wise  to  make  such  an  installation  unless  it  can  be  safeguarded  by 
a  storage  battery  or  some  other  auxiliary  source  of  power,  as  the 
crippling  of  this  equipment  for  even  a  short  time,  would  usually 
result  in  a  loss  far  in  excess  of  the  saving  which  the  single  large 
unit  is  able  to  show  over  the  cost  of  operation  of  a  plant  equipped 
with  two  or  more  units.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  engine  or 
generating  unit,  but  also  of  the  boilers  or  other  primary  source  of 
enei^y,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  auxiliary  apparatus  of  the  plant. 

On  the  other  hand  a  division  into  but  two  units,  unless  each  is 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  full  load,  is  little  if  any  better,  as 
in  the  event  of  one  unit  having  to  be  shut  down  the  remaining  one 
would  rarely  have  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  whole  load,  even  for 
3  few  hours,  unless  the  capacity  of  each  unit  is  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  one  half  the  total  required  to  carry  the  load,  in  which  event 
both  units  must  operate  continuously  under  conditions  of  loading 
very  unfavorably  to  high  economy.  The  use  of  two  units,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  the  full  load  continuously,  is  usually 
to  be  recommended  only  where  the  load  is  nearly  or  quite  con- 
stant, as  it  requires  that  one  large  unit  should  remain  idle  con- 
tinually and  under  less  favorable  load  conditions  the  resultant 
economy  of  operation  would  not  be  so  good  as  might  be  obtained 
with  a  greater  subdivision. 

A  division  into  three  units  of  the  same  size  and  type,  each  hav- 
ing sufficient  capacity  to  carry  one  half  the  full  load  or,  into  two 
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large  and  one  small,  or  one  large  and  two  small  units  any  two  of 
which  could,  if  necessary,  carry  the  full  load,  makes  an  arrange- 
ment which  in  all  but  very  large  plants  is  usually  productive  of  a  high 
degree  of  economy  together  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  immunity 
from  shut  down  and  comparatively  low  first  cost. 

In  choosing  the  units  the  advantages,  in  the  way  of  spare  parts 
and  repairs,  which  are  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  as  few  different 
sizes  and  types  as  possible,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  where  for 
sufHcient  reason  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  install  units  of  different 
types,it  should  be  determined  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  these 
units  will  operate  in  conjunction  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Without  entering  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  direct  vs.  alternating 
current,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  same  general  principles  may  and 
should  be  applied  in  the  selection  of  the  type  of  generator  and  of 
the  voltage  at  which  the  current  sh^ll  be  generated. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  shop  buildings  already  equipped 
with  motors  for  electric  drive,  it  would  ordinarily  be  unwise  to 
select  electric  generating  apparatus  producing  current  of  a  different 
nature  or  voltage  from  that  with  which  the  motors  were  built  to 
operate,  as  the  choice  of  such  apparatus  would  entail  a  heavy 
investment  in  new  motors  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  tax  prop- 
erly chargeable  against  the  power  plant. 

As  another  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  large  ofHce  building 
requiring  electric  current  for  lights  and  far  elevator  and  ventilating 
fan  motors.  In  such  a  building  the  load  conditions  are  rather 
unfavorable  in  as  much  as  continuous  or  nearly  continuous  service 
is  usually  required,  while  the  peak  of  the  load  is  high  and  of  short  . 
duration,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  twenty-four  hours  the  load 
is  comparatively  light  and  very  irregular. 

These  conditions  would  seem  to  indicate  the  advisability  of 
installing  a  storage  battery  plant,  but,  unfortunately  the  space  limi- 
tations are  often  such  as  to  put  this  entirely  out  of  the  question  or 
to  make  it  impossible  to  arrange  a  suitable  battery  room. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  making  use  of  the  public  electric  service  from  the  street  mains 
as  an  auxiliary  source  from  which  to  draw  at  times  of  very  light 
load,  making  it  possible  to  shut  down  the  plant  at  such  times,  or 
in  case  of  a  break  down. 

In  this  way  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  may  be  reduced  by  the 
elimination  of  a  small  unit  which  might  otherwise  be  required  to 
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cany  the  load  during  the  night  and  a  portion  of  the  day,  and  by 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  spare  apparatus  which  would  other- 
wise t>e  necessary  to  provide  against  accidental  shut  down. 

In  order,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  means  of  saving,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
with  which  the  lighting  company  necessarily  restricts  its  customers 
in  the  use  of  the  current  supplied  by  it. 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  this  one  factor  frequently 
determines  the  type  of  current  and  the  voltage,  at  which  the  gener- 
ators  shall  operate,  aside  from  any  consideration  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  one  system  or  voltage  over  another,  in  the  abstract. 

And  so  it  goes  through  the  entire  plant.  Each  particular  item 
must  be  considered  from  all  sides,  and  the  pros  and  cons  carefully 
weighed  before  a  decision  is  reached  as  to  the  use  of  any  partic- 
ular type  of  apparatus  to  meet  certain  requirements,  or  as  to 
whether  a  sufficient  saving  will  result  from  the  use  of  some  piece 
of  apparattis  to  warrant  the  expense  of  installing  it  as  a  part  of  the 
plant. 

It  is  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  these  principles  are 
applied  which  determine,  largely,  whether  a  plant  will  prove  a 
credit  to  its  designer  or  not. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  practical  application  of 
what  has  been  said,  to  particular  cases,  let  us  consider  that  of  an 
isolated  power  station  for  a  manufacturing  plant,  consisting  of 
several  buildings  spread  over  the  greater  portion  of  a  city  block 
and  located  about  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  river. 

This  plant  consists  of  several  machine  shops  for  doing  both 
heavy  and  light  work,  a  forge  shop,  a  pattern  shop,  a  storage  loft 
for  patterns  and  an  ofBce  building. 

Power  for  the  operation  of  machinery  in  the  various  shop  build* 
ings  was  originally  supplied  by  two  steam  engines  located  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  works,  each  supplied  with  steam  from  a  single 
boiler  near  by,  and  each  driving  a  long  line  of  shafting  by  means 
of  a  belt. 

In  time  these  engines  became  worn  out  and  were  discarded  and 
a  number  of  electric  motors  were  substituted  for  them,  a  semblance 
of  individual  drive  being  installed  in  some  of  the  shops.  Current 
for  these  motors  and  also  for  some  lighting  was  obtained  from  the 
public  service  mains  in  the  street,  and  distributed  from  a  switch- 
board in  one  of  the  shop  buildings. 
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The  two  boilers,  however,  were  retained  and  kept  in  commissioD 
as  the  steam  was  needed  for  driving  a  couple  of  small  air  com- 
pressors in  the  boiler  plate  shop,  a  high  pressure  hydraulic  pump 
used  to  furnish  water  under  pressure  for  the  operation  of  hydraulic 
tools  in  the  forge  shop,  a  steam  hammer  also  in  the  forge  shop, 
and  for  heating  the  various  buildings. 

This  arrangement  was  obviously  uneconomical,  both  in  ope- 
rating cost  and  in  space  occupied,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
install  a  central  power  generating  plant  where  all  of  the  power 
required  by  the  works  could  be  economically  generated,  without 
occupying  valuable  space  in  the  shops  with  boilers,  feed  pumps, 
coal  piles  or  non-productive  machinery. 

The  space  allotted  to  the  power  plant  building  was  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  feet  wide  by  sixty  feet  deep  running  back  from 
the  street  to  one  of  the  shop  buildings.  These,  then,  were  the  con- 
ditions, and  the  problem  was  how  best  to  meet  them  to  secure  the 
greatest  economy  of  operation,  and  the  greatest  return  on  the  nec- 
essary investment. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  was  with  regard  to  the  type 
of  plant  to  be  installed. 

The  high-pressure,  steam-driven  hydraulic  pump,  and,  if  neces- 
sary the  steam-driven  air-compressor,  could  be  replaced  by  elec- 
trically-driven apparatus,  but  no  suitable  substitute  for  tbe  steam- 
hammer  has,  as  yet,  been  marketed,  and  no  form  of  heating  is  so 
well  suited  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  at  these  works  as  that 
using  direct  radiation  from  steam  to  hot  water. 

As  the  advantage  gained  by  the  operation  of  the  steam -hammer, 
and  the  saving  which  could  be  accomplished  during  about  six 
months  of  the  year,  by  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  for  the  heating 
purposes,  far  outweighed  any  possible  saving  in  the  cost  of  power 
production  which  internal  combustion  engines  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  show  in  comparison  with  steam-driven  apparatus,  the  lat- 
ter type  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  former. 

The  next  point  to  be  decided  was  the  total  capacity  required  and 
the  most  advantageous  subdivision  into  units. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  which  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  help  in  determining  this  question,  careful  obser- 
vations were  made  of  the  current  consumption  at  different  times  of 
the  day  and  under  different  conditions,  and  of  the  size,  number  and 
character  of  the  various  motors  and  tools  in  the  shops.     A  careful 
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study  was  also  made  of  the  coal,  water  and  electric  bills  for  the 
preceding  five  years,  in  order  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible 
how  the  load  conditions  changed  from  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  it  was  decided  to  install  three  elec- 
tric generating  units,  two  of  sixty,  and  the  third  of  thirty  kilowatts 
capacity,  and  a  single  steam-driven  air-compressor,  it  being  unnec- 
essary to  provide  a  reserve  machine  of  this  type  as  the  temporary 
crippling  of  this  machine  would  shut  down  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  works  and  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  other 
portions. 

The  type  of  prime  mover  and  the  relative  advantages  of  opera- 
tion with  or  without  condensers  came  up  next  for  consideration. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in 
this  instance,  by  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating  purposes 
were  very  great  and  as  the  steam  required  for  this,  constituted  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  exhaust  steam 
from  the  engines,  the  increasing  economy  of  power  generation  to 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  condenser,  even  if  condensing  water 
were  cheaply  available,  would  apply  only  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year  and  would  not,  for  that  reason  show  a  sufHcient  return 
on  the  additional  investment  to  warrant  the  installation  of  an  equip- 
ment of  condensing  apparatus. 

The  rather  limited  amount  of  floor  space,  and  the  desirability  of 
not  encroaching  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  power  plant  building 
any  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  this  space  could  be 
used  to  advantage  for  manufacturing  purposes,  eliminated  the  hori- 
zontal low  speed  type  of  prime  mover  from  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  electrical  generating  units  required  for  this  plant, 
more  especially  as  the  air  compressor  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
slow  speed  type  of  engine  and  no  vertical  machine  of  the  proper 
capacity  could  be  found. 

A  careful  comparison  of  operating  efficiency,  first  cost,  floor 
space  occupied  and  general  suitability  of  the  various  types  of  high 
speed  reciprocating  engines  and  steam  turbines,  showed  a  very 
decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  vertical  compound  reciprocating 
engine  as  applied  to  the  conditions  already  mentioned. 

Having  reached  this  point  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
hand,  the  steam  generating  equipment  may  now  be  taken  up  for 
consideration,  and  the  total  capacity,  and  subdivision  into  units, the 
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type  of  boiler  to  be  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  auxiliary  appara- 
tus required,  decided  upon. 

The  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  load  has  already  been  deter- 
mined in  connection  with  the  choice  of  the  engine  units,  and  to 
determine  the  total  boiler  capacity  required,  it  simply  remains  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  steam  which  these  engines  will  consume 
when  furnishing  the  requisite  power,  as  determined  by  the  manu- 
facturer's guarantees,  and  to  add  to  this  amount  of  steam  which  will 
be  consumed  by  the  steam-hammer.  In  this  manner  it  was  found 
that  the  three  hundred  horse-power  in  boiler  capacity  would  be 
sufficient,  the  horse-power  rating  being  based  upon  the  well-recog- 
nized standard  of  34  J4  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  from 
and  at  212°  F. 

The  steam  boiler  is  a  much  more  flexible  unit  than  the  steam 
engine  or  electric  generator,  it  being  possible  to  force  it  far  beyond 
what  would  be  a  safe  overload  for  a  standard  engine  or  dynamo, 
and  to  obtain  a  reasonably  good  efficiency  together  with  the  small 
amount  of  floor  space  and  the  desirability  of  reserving  some  space 
for  future  enlargement  of  the  boiler  plant  lead  to  the  choice  of  two 
boilers  each  of  1 50  horse-power  set  in  a  battery. 

It  still  remained  to  determine  the  type  of  boiler  best  suited  to 
the  requirements. 

The  ability  to  make  steam  quickly  together  with  the  desirability 
of  carrying  a  high  pressure  with  as  little  risk  as  possible  and  of 
using  super-heating  steam,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
economy  from  the  steam  engine  units  and  obtain  the  full  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  compound  steam  cylinders  lead  to  the 
choice  of  inclined  water  tube  boilers  with  four-inch  drawn  steel 
tubes  and  wrought  steel  headers,  equipped  with  super-heaters  also 
of  the  tubular  type  placed  at  the  top  of  the  boiler  setting  and 
between  the  first  and  second  pass  of  the  furnace  gases. 

A  cross  drum  type  of  boiler  with  fourteen-foot  tubes  was  used 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  set  the  boilers  across  the  build- 
ing, which  arrangement  was  the  most  economical  of  floor 
space  and  lent  itself  best  to  the  steam-piping  arrangement, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  and  renew  tubes  as  occasion 
should  require. 

Having  reached  this  point  it  became  possible  to  proceed  with 
the  design  of  a  suitable  building  for  housing  the  apparatus  to  be 
installed. 
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The  building  decided  upon  is  a  two-story  brick  and  steel  fire- 
proof structure  having  the  boiler  and  engine  room  on  the  first  or 
ground  floor,  and  a  100-ton  steel  coal  bin  on  the  second  floor,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  floor  being  available  for  manufacturing  or 
other  purposes. 

A  steel  plate  smoke  stack  four  feet  in  diameter  and  with  its  top 
125  feet  above  the  boiler  room  level,  also  rests  upon  the  second 
floor  and  is  connected  with  the  flue  openings  of  the  two  boilers  by 
means  of  a  steel  plate  flue  and  breechings. 

Coal  is  delivered  by  means  of  a  chute  from  the  side-walk  to  a 
bucket- conveyor  running  from  a  pit  in  the  first  floor,  into  which 
the  chute  opens,  to  a  point  above  the  coal  bin  on  the  second  floor. 
This  conveyor  is  entirely  enclosed  and  provided  with  a  spout  at 
the  top  by  means  of  which  the  coal  is  deposited  near  the  center  of 
the  bin.  A  motor  on  the  second  floor  drives  the  conveyor  by  a 
belt. 

The  boilers  are  located  in  a  room  by  themselves,  the  side  wall 
of  the  setting  being  carried  out  to  form  a  partition  wall  between 
the  engine  room  and  the  boiler  room.  This  arrangement  neces- 
sitates the  cleaning  of  one  of  the  boilers  from  the  engine  room, 
but  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  suflicient  room  for  a  possible 
future  increase  in  boiler  capacity. 

The  coal  bin  is  located  directly  over  the  firing  space  in  front  of 
the  boilers  and  has  two  pockets,  from  the  bottom  of  each  of  which 
hoppers  are  carried  down  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet  above  the 
boiler  room  floor  and  terminates  in  valves. 

Under  these  hoppers  a  small  coal-charging  car  runs  on  rails  set 
in  the  cement  floor,  and  from  this  car  the  furnaces  are  supplied. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  unnecessary  to  carry  any  coal  upon  the 
floor  of  the  boiler  room  and,  therefore,  possible  to  keep  this  por- 
tion of  the  plant  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition. 

Owing  to  cramped  space  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  pre- 
vented excavating  to  any  great  depth,  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
any  special  provision  for  the  removal  of  the  ashes,  even  if  the 
quantity  of  these  were  suflicient  to  warrant  the  necessary  expense 
which  would  be  involved  in  providing  for  this  in  any  other  way 
than  by  hand,  through  the  ash  pit  doors. 

The  boilers  are  built  for  a  working  pressure  of  200  pounds  per 
square  inch,  although,  for  the  present  at  least,  but  150  pounds  will 
be  carried  and  are  each  equipped  with  a  super-heater  designed  to 
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increase  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  before  it  leaves  the  boiler 
ioo°  F.,  above  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  the  same 
pressure. 

Economizers  were  not  installed  for  the  reason  it  was  found  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  surplus  exhaust  steam  would  always  be 
available  for  use  in  a  feed-water-heater  to  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  feed-water  at  about  200"  F. 

The  feed-waler-heater  is  of  the  open  type  consisting  of  a  cast- 
iron  shell  with  copper  drip  pans  or  trays  at  the  top,  over  and 
through  which  the  feed-water  percolates,  and  a  settling  tank  and 
filter  at  the  bottom.  A  branch  from  the  exhaust  pipe  connects 
with  the  feed -water-heater,  aod  the  steam  enters  through  an  oil 
separator  and  mingles  with  the  cold  water  trickling  over  the  trays. 
In  this  manner  the  entering  steam  gives  up  its  latent  heat  to  the 
incoming  water,  is  condensed  and  unites  with  the  water,  and  the 
resultant  hot  water  descends  to  the  settling  tank  below  to  be  drawn 
out  and  forced  into  the  boilers  by  the  feed  pumps. 

No  steam  outlet  is  provided  for  the  heater  only  such  quantities 
of  steam  being  drawn  into  it  as  are  required  to  replace  that  pre- 
viously condensed. 

Two  boiler  feed  pumps  are  installed,  one  being  steam-driven  and 
the  other  electrically  driven. 

The  former  is  a  duplex  ram-pattern  brass-fitted  pump,  having  a 
normal  capacity  of  about  twelve  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  and 
is  intended  as  a  spare  unit  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency  or  at 
times  when  steam  is  required,  but  the  electric  plant  is  shut  down. 

The  other  is  a  triplex  plunger  type  pump,  having  a  normal 
capacity  of  eighteen  gallons  per  minute,  driven  through  a  train  of 
gears  by  a  three-horse-power  variable  speed  motor.  The  controller 
of  this  motor  is  provided  with  both  armature  and  field  resistance 
from  the  motor  field  circuit  and  from  one  half  to  one  quarter  by 
introducing  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit.  The  pump  is  also 
provided  with  a  by-pass  from  the  discharge  to  the  suction,  by  the 
opening  of  which,  the  amount  of  water  dehvered  by  the  pump  may 
be  still  further  reduced  when  necessary. 

Although  this  pump  was  much  more  costly  than  a  steam  pump 
of  the  same  capacity,  its  much  higher  economy  of  operation  amply 
warranted  the  additional  expenditure. 

Steam  is  delivered  into  the  boilers  into  a  five-inch  heater  run- 
ning across  over  the  boilers  and  through  the  dividing  wall  into  the 
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engine-room,  where  it  enters  a  five-inch  steam  main  from  which 
the  various  steam-driven  units  are  supplied. 

This  header  and  main  are  made  up  of  steel  pipe  flared  out  at 
each  end  over  the  face  of  the  flanges  to  the  bolt  circle,  and  the  face 
finished  off  to  receive  copper  gasket.  This  construction  reduces 
the  possibility  of  leaky  joints  to  a  minimum. 

The  steam  main  is  carried  on  brackets  along  the  wall  near  the 
ceiling. 

The  exhaust  main  consists  of  eight-inch  pipe  with  screwed  flange 
joints,  and  is  carried  along  the  side  wall  of  the  engine  room  directly 
under  the  steam  main  and  up  in  one  corner  to  a  point  above  the 
roof.  An  oil  separator  is  installed  beyond  the  point  where  the  last 
exhaust  pipe  enters  the  main. 

The  three  generating  sets  are  installed  in  a  row  along  one  wall, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  a  central  aisle  is  the  air  compressor,  the 
electrically. driven  boiler-feed  pump,  space  for  an  additional  elec- 
trical generating  set  and  a  conti  oiling  and  distributing  switchboard. 

The  air  compressor  has  compound  steam  and  two-stage  air  cyl- 
inders, and  is  equipped  with  a  rcheater  between  the  steam  cylin- 
ders,  and  an  inter-cooler  between  the  air  cyhnders. 

Steam  for  each  of  the  engines  is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  steam 
main  by  means  of  an  elbow  and  a  long  radius  bend,  thus  providing 
for  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pipe  and  making  steam  sep- 
arators on  the  engines  unnecessary. 

The  generators  are  direct-current,  240.volt,  compound  wound 
machine.  The  primary  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  current  and 
voltage  was  that  all  of  the  motors  installed  throughout  the  works, 
were  wound  for  that,  and  the  use  of  it  makes  it  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  service  as  an  auxiliary  should  it  e\-er  prove 
desirable  to  do  so. 

The  lighting  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  a  three-wire  system, 
fed  from  a  rotary  balancer  installed  near  the  switchboard.  This 
arrangement  was  considered  preferable  to  the  use  of  a  240-volt, 
two.wire  lighting  system  for  the  reason  that  this  higher  voltage 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  the  operation  of  many  of  our  higher 
power  illuminants,  such  as  the  arc  light,  so  useful  in  the  economical 
lighting  of  large  enclosures. 

The  switchboard  consists  of  seven  panels  of  marbleized  slate 
mounted  upon  a  single  iron  frame,  and  set  three  feet  from  the  wall. 
There  is  a  generator  panel  for  each  of  the  three  dynamos,  a  total 
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output  panel,  an  equalizer  or  balancer  panel,  and  a  lighting  feeder 
and  power  feeder  panel. 

Each  of  the  generator  panels  is  equipped  with  a  single  lamp 
bracket,  an  ammeter,  a  field  rheostat,  a  three-pole  switch  the 
middle  pole  of  which  performs  the  functions  of  an  equalizer  switch, 
and  a  double  pole,  double  arm,  laminated  contact  circuit  breaker 
with  carbon  breaks. 

Upon  the  total  output  panel  are  two  single  lamp  brackets,  a 
power  ammeter,  a  light  ammeter,  a  recording  ammeter  for  the 
total  current,  one  side  being  connected  to  the  bus  bars  and  the 
other  left  blank  for  possible  future  connection  to  the  public  service, 
a  recording  watt  hour  meter  for  registering  the  total  amount  of 
electrical  energy  generated,  a  double-pole  power  switch  and  two 
sculler  double  pole  switches,  one  controlling  the  supply  of  current 
tc  ;he  equalizer  panel,  and  the  other  the  circuit  feeding  the  electri- 
cally-driven  boiler- feed  pump. 

Th  .'  'lalizer  panel  is  equipped  with  two  single  light  brackets, 
an  am.  -  er  for  indicating  the  amounts  of  current  flowing  in  the 
neutral  wire  of  the  three-wire  system  and  its  direction,  and  a  volt- 
meter for  indicating  the  voltage  on  either  side  of  this  system  — 
each  of  these  instruments  has  the  zero  in  the  center  of  the  scale 
and  reads  to  the  right  and  left  — a  voltmeter  switch,  the  balancer 
field  rheostat,  a  three-pole,  double-throw  switch  for  the  control  of 
the  lighting  supply  of  current  to  the  lighting  feeder  panel,  one 
side  being  connected  to  the  bus  bars  and  the  other  left  blank  for 
possible  future  connection  to  the  public  service,  a  switch  and  start- 
ing box  for  the  control  of  the  balancer  and  a  double-pole  circuit 
breaker.  This  circuit  breaker  is  rather  peculiar  in  that  the  actuat- 
ing coil  is  connected  to  the  neutral  wire  from  the  balancer,  while 
the  blades  are  connected  to  the  positive  and  negative  wires, 
respectively,  of  the  three-wire  system.  By  this  arrangement  an 
excessive  unbalancing  of  the  lighting  circuits  which  would  over- 
load the  balancer  would  trip  the  breaker  and  open  the  outside  legs 
of  the  system,  thus  protecting  the  balancer  from  overloads  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  an  abnormal  increase  of  potential  of  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  system  which  would,  to  say  the  least,  be 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  lamps. 

Each  of  the  feeder  panels  is  equipped  with  two  single  lamp 
brackets,  and  a  number  of  feeder  switches  from  which  feeders  are 
run  to  various  points  through  the  works. 
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On  top  of  the  switchboard  a  large  illuminated  dial  voltmeter 
and  a  potential  indicator  of  the  same  size  and  type  are  mounted. 
These  are  connected  to  a  voltmeter  switch  on  one  of  the  generator 
panels,  and  to  the  main  bus  bars  respectfully. 

From  this  switchboard  the  generation  of  the  current  and  the 
distribution  throughout  the  works  is  controlled. 

A  somewhat  knotty  problem  was  presented  in  connection  with 
the  air  compressor. 

As  you  know  whenever  air  or  any  other  gas  is  compressed  heat 
is  generated,  and  the  greater  the  compression  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  gas  is  raised.  This  is  what  occurs  in  the 
air  cylinders  of  the  air  compressor,  and  unless  this  heat  is  removed, 
the  temperature  to  which  the  cylinder  walls  will  attain  will  be 
destructive.  To  overcome  this  it  is  customary  to  provide  water 
jackets  around  the  cylinders  and,  in  large  two-cylinder  machi- 
inter-coolers  as  well. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  to  cool  the  air  compressor  of 
the  machine  in  question  was  estimated  at  fifty  gallons  peV  ^ute. 
The  only  availably  supply  of  water  was  from  the  city  n.^  is  and 
the  cost  of  this  amount  from  that  source  was  too  great  to  be 
considered. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  it  was  finally  decided  to  install  a 
cooling  tower  upon  the  roof  through  which  the  water  could  pass, 
after  becoming  heated  in  the  jackets  of  the  compressor,  and  be ' 
cooled  and  used  again. 

A  small  tank  was  placed  on  the  second  floor  to  which  a  water 
pipe  terminating  in  a  ball  cock  was  run  and  in  the  engine  room 
below,  near  the  compressor,  a  small  motor-driven  rotary  pump  was 
installed.  A  water  pipe  was  run  from  the  tank  to  the  suction  inlet 
of  the  pump,  and  from  the  discharge  outlet  of  the  pump  another 
pipe  was  run  and  connected  to  the  inlets  of  the  water  jackets. 
From  the  jacket  outlets  a  pipe  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  cool- 
ing tower  and  from  the  collecting  pan  at  the  bottom  down  to  the 
tank  on  the  second  floor. 

A  by-pass  and  waste  pipe  was  also  provided  which  make  it 
possible  to  allow  the  water  to  run  to  waste  when  desired,  as  for 
example,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean  or  repair  any  of  the 
parts. 

By  this  arrangement  only  sufficient  water  is  drawn  from  the 
street  mains  to  make  up  the  loss  by  evaporation  which  is  about  five 
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per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  electrical  energy  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  saving  accomplished. 

The  total  investment  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result  was 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  water  for  one  year  if  this  water  were 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  after  being  used  in  the  jackets. 

In  addressing  you  this  evening,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  outline 
to  you  a  few  of  the  actual  conditions  which  consulting  engineers 
have  to  meet  in  dealing  with  this  particular  problem  which  has 
been  selected  as  our  subject  for  this  occasion.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  governing  "isolated 
plant  engineering"  and  to  develop  them  in  accordance  with  the 
best  practice  of  the  present  time. 

To  treat  the  subject  as  comprehensively  as  possible  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  conclusions  which  are  based  on  results  obtained 
from  actual  conditions  found  in  plants  of  the  character  referred  to. 

And  in  conclusion  I  may  say,  to  those  of  you  who  contemplate 
having  to  deal  with  power  plant  design,  that  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  with  all  the  conditions  which  alTect  such  plants  you  will  seldom 
find  two  alike.  You  must,  therefore,  in  each  case  make  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  results  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  means  at  your  command. 
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Introduction. 

During  the  early  seventies  Pioche  was  one  of  the  busiest  mining 
camps  of  the  West  Its  perioii  of  greatest  activity  began  in  1870 
and  ended  in  1876.  Since  then  the  mines  have  been  idle  except  for 
a  short  time  near  the  beginning  of  the  nineties. 

The  opinion  is  generally  hi  Id  by  those  who  are  but  slightly 
familiar  with  the  district  that  its  deposits  have  been  practically 
exhausted,  and  that  further  efforts  to  develop  them  would  be  at- 
tended with  complete  failure.  This  impression  is  doubtless  the 
result  of  the  sudden  shutting  down  of  the  mines  in  1S76,  and  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  reopen  them  some  fifteen  years  later. 

Very  little  has  been  recorded  concerning  the  geology,  for  the 
period  of  mining  activity  was  so  brief  that  interest  soon  died  out, 
and  to-day  the  camp  is  almost  wholly  forgotten. 

Mr.  Grove  Karl  Gilbert  visited  Pioche  under  the  direction  of  the 
Wheeler  Survey  in  1871,  He  made  some  observations  on  the 
stratigraphic  and  economic  features,  and  also  gathered  a  number  of 
fossils,  but  these  were  later  destroyed  by  fire.  His  notes  are  general 
and  give  but  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  geological  conditions.  {See 
Wheeler  Survey,  Preliminary  Report,  Exploration  in  Nevada  and 
Arizona,  War  Department,  187 1,  p.  42.) 
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In  1872  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  also  of  the  Wheeler  Survey,  made  a 
brier  study  oi  the  structural  Teatures.  He  worked  out  the  relation 
of  some  of  the  ore  bodies  to  the  stratigraphy,  and  also  to  the  faults. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  arc  extremely  valuable,  as,  indeed, 
many  of  the  conditions  which  he  observed  are  now  inaccessible. 
(U.  S.  G.  S.  West  of  the  lOOth  Meridian,  Vol.  HI.,  pp.  243, 
257-261.) 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics,  was  the  first  to  study  the 
district  purely  from  the  economic  standpoint.  He  made  a  trip  to 
Pioche  in  1872,  and  has  left  on  record  only  a  few  paragraphs  as 
the  result  of  his  investigations.  (Mineral  Resources  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  1873,  pp.  176-180.) 

In  1885  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  made  a  rather  extended  trip  through  various  parts  of 
Nevada.  He  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  Cambric  section 
at  Eureka,  and  later  studied  the  Highland  Range  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Pioche.  He  also  made  observations  in  the  Pioche 
Mountains,  and  discovered,  or  at  least  described,  a  veiy  fossil- 
iferous  horizon  belonging  to  the  Mid- Cambric,  which  he  corre- 
lated with  certain  members  in  the  Eureka  section.  He  collected 
a  fauna  that  had  not  previously  been  described.  Mr.  Walcott's 
report  was  the  first  that  in  any  way  aimed  to  give  the  details  of 
the  stratigraphy,  indeed,  his  is  practically  the  only  statement 
relating  thereto.     (See  U.  S.  G.  S.  Bulletin  No.  30.) 

Mr,  J.  E.Spurr,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  while  on 
a  long  trip  through  southern  Nevada  in  1899,  visited  Pioche  and 
made  a  number  of  observations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  As 
Ear  as  his  conclusions  are  recorded  he  confirms  the  opinions  of 
those  who  preceded  him.  He  has  given  some  additional  notes 
concerning  the  Tertiary  formations  in  Meadow  Valley  to  the  south- 
ward.    (Sec  U.  S.  G.  S.  Bulletin  No.  208.) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Raymond  has  put  on  record  considerable  data  con- 
cerning mine  production.  From  this  source  the  writer  has  largely 
drawn  for  the  statistics  contained  in  this  article.  (See  Mineral 
Resources  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1 870-1 876.) 

A  great  many  mining  reports  have  been  written  on  the  various 
properties,  but  as  they  were  never  intended  for  the  public  their  cir- 
culation has  been  very  much  limited. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  James  Furman  Kemp  the  writer 
undertook  the  investigation  of  the  Pioche  region.     We  had  well  in 
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mind  the  fact  that  the  district  ofTers  a  wonderfully  fine  combination 
of  problems  in  nearly  every  branch  of  geology.  There  arc  the 
ore  deposits;  the  igneous  rocks;  the  sedimentary  strata;  and  the 
associated  fossils  beside  the  many  complex  structural  features. 

The  writer  took  the  field  in  the  fall  of  1905,  Many  of  the  old 
mines  were  found  to  be  quite  inaccessible,  and  consequently  most 
of  the  information  concerning  underground  formations,  had  to  be 
obtained  from  reports,  and  from  the  few  mines  that  could  be 
entered.  Since  the  necessary  personal  observations  were  impossi- 
ble, the  details  of  several  of  the  deposits  have  been  omitted.  This 
is  a  source  of  regret,  but  at  present  it  is  unavoidable.  The  data 
concerning  these  formations  have  been  selected  with  care.  Indeed, 
in  most  case»  they  have  been  verified  by  observation.  Four  or  five 
of  the  mines  are  still  open,  and  these  were  studied  in  considerable 
detail. 

Conditions  are  almost  ideal  for  surface  examination.  There  is 
practically  no  vegetation  to  conceal  the  outcrops ;  the  formations 
all  stand  out  boldly,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  one  can 
see  long  distances. 

In  most  cases  the  outcrops  of  the  metalliferous  deposits"  weather 
out,"  and  are  thus  left  standing  above  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
lace.  One  occurrence  was  noted  that  extended  the  full  length  of 
the  claim  with  scarcely  a  break. 

The  larger  structural  features  are  worked  out  with  great  facility, 
faults,  folds,  rolls,  fissures  and  the  like  are  in  abundance,  but  their 
frequency  often  involves  complex  problems. 

Mining  operations  in  the  fossiliferous  horizon  aided  greatly  in 
the  collection  of  a  characteristic  fauna. 

The  igneous  dykes  were  the  only  formations  whose  outcrops  are 
not  easily  followed.  They  occur  largely  in  the  quartztte  and  lime* 
stone,  both  of  which  withstand  weathering  very  much  more  efiec- 
lively  than  the  dyke  itself.  Consequently  the  latter  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  detritus  from  the  other  formations. 

Subsequent  to  the  first  visit  the  largest  part  of  three  months  was 
spent  in  the  office  and  laboratory  at  Columbia  University  working 
up  the  field  notes,  and  then  a  second  trip  was  made  to  the  district. 
This  occurred  in  February,  1906,  and  covered  a  period  of  ten  days. 
The  examinations  made  during  this  visit  were  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  previous  observations,  and  for  settling  questions  that 
bad  arisen  during  the  office  and  laboratory  work  in  the  east. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  writer  in  the  present  article  to  give  a  fairly 
complete  account  of  the  geology  of  the  Pioche  region.  The  de- 
tailed structure  of  all  the  ore  bodies  cannot  be  discussed  as  fully  as 
desired,  but  sufHcient  information  is  at  hand  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

The  most  courteous  treatment  has  been  extended  by  every  one 
to  whom  I  have  applied  for  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work.  While  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  thank  every  one  who 
has  assisted  me,  yet  I  desire  to  mention  Mr.  E.  P.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Ed.  Freudenthal  for  general  assistance  in  the  field ;  Mr.  William 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Cook  for  freedom  in  their  mines  and  for  data 
placed  at  my  disposal ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Wheeler  for  information  concern- 
ing the  old  milling  processes ;  the  Nevada-Utah  Mining  &  Reduc- 
tion Company  for  a  surface  map  of  the  district,  and  for  other  cour- 
tesies ;  and  Mr.  F.  W,  Dickie  for  his  many  efforts  to  make  my 
undertaking  a  pleasant  one. 

To  Professor  James  Furman  Kemp  the  existence  of  the  present 
paper  is  largely  due.  From  the  outset  I  have  profited  by  his  cor- 
dial advice  and  kindly  criticism.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to 
Professor  Amadeus  W.  Grabau  for  suggestions  throughout  the 
office  and  laboratory  work,  especially  in  connection  with  the  strati- 
graphic  and  paleontologic  features.  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Berkcy  has  given 
every  possible  assistance  in  the  petrogr-iphic  work. 


PART  I.     GENERAL  GEOLOGY. 
Geography. 

Pioche,  the  center  of  the  Ely  Mining  District,  is  situated  in  Lin- 
coln County,  Nevada,  near  the  Utah  Line.  It  is  325  miles  south- 
west of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  28  miles  north  of  Caliente,  on  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  Panaca,  a  Mormon 
village,  is  situated  12  miles  to  the  south  in  Meadow  Valley. 

Several  years  ago  a  roadbed  was  made  into  Pioche,  but  the  rails 
were  never  laid.  It  is  understood  that  the  railroad  company  has 
stated  its  willingness  to  complete  this  connection  just  as  soon  as 
the  production  of  the  district  warrants  it. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Basin  Ranges  have  a  strictly 
north  and  south  trend.  This  is  so  rigidly  true  that  a  relief  map  of 
the  Great  Basin  looks  not  unlike  an  army  of  caterpillars  headed  in 
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Fig.  I.  Tertiary  dcpotiu  near  Punaca,  in  Meadow  Valley,  Iwehe  miles  south  or  Koche. 


Fig.  2.  The  (own  of  Piocbe.     The  mines  may  be  seen  in  tbe  distance.     (Looking 
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a  common  direction.     Southeastern  Nevada,  although  just  outside 
the  Great  Basin,  is  no  exception. 

Pioche  is  situated  in  a  small  range  of  hills  extending  east  and 
west  between  Duck  Valley  on  the  north  and  Meadow  Valley  on 
the  south.  The  trend  of  these  hills  is  practically  the  only  excep- 
tion in  southeastern  Nevada. 

Duck  Valley  is  a  broad  typical  desert  valley.  There  are  no  can- 
yons and  the  hills  are  rounded  and  rolling.  The  valley  floor  is 
covered  by  Quaternary  wash. 

Meadow  Valley  in  its  northern  parts  is  likewise  broad  and  flat. 
To  the  south  it  becomes  gradually  deeper  and  narrower.  Twenty- 
five  miles  below  Pioche  and  a  short  distance  above  Caliente,  it  be- 
comes a  true  box  canyon,  with  nearly  vertical  rhyolite  walls  rising 
on  either  side  for  several  hundred  feet. 

During  early  Tertiary  times  this  valley  was  converted  into  a  lake 
through  the  damming  up  of  its  waters  by  great  volcanic  outpour- 
ings in  its  southern  parts.  Several  hundred  feet  of  Pliocene  beds 
were  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  Panaca  and  southward.  Since  then 
the  great  dam  of  igneous  rock  has  been  cut  through,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  Pliocene  beds  has  been  removed.  Vestiges  of  these 
deposits  remain  high  up  on  the  hill  sides,  and  occasionally  a 
circumdenudated  mass  still  occurs  in  the  valley  below.  (Plate  i, 
Fig.  I). 

The  Pioche  Range,  as  it  is  called,  is  approximately  1 5  miles  long 
by  I  mile  wide.  Its  mean  trend  is  about  sixty-five  degrees  west 
of  north,  Mt.  Ely  with  an  elevation  of  7,150  feet  is  the  highest 
point. 

The  town  of  Pioche  is  situated  in  a  depression  of  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  range,  and  about  midway  between  its  extremities. 
According  to  ofBcial  survey  it  is  a  little  less  than  6,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  hills  as  a  whole  are  practically  one  thousand  feet 
higher  than  the  tow'n. 

During  the  early  days  of  active  mining  the  camp  had  a  reported 
population  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  while  to-day  it  has  scarcely  more 
than  three  hundred.  For  a  mining  camp  it  is  exceptionally  clean 
and  attractive.  Locust  trees  planted  thirty  years  ago  still  survive 
and  give  the  place  a  very  homelike  appearance.  (Plate  i,  fig.  2.) 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  somewhat  rounded.  Even 
the  heavy  grades  and  precipitous  inclines  show  evidence  of  long 
erosion.     The  slopes  on  the  south  side  of  the  range  are  more 
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gentle  than  on  the  north.     This  is  especially  true  in  the  western 
hair  where  a  fault  escarpment  marks  the  northern  face. 

The  surrounding  country  is  extremely  dry  and  desolate.  No 
streams  flow  from  these  mountains.  A  scanty  growth  of  desert  sage 
and  scrub  cedars  comprises  the  vegetation.  Pioche  gets  its  water 
supply  from  a  spring  seven  miles  to  the  southwest  in  the  Highland 
Range.     The  rainfall  is  slight  and  the  winters  are  mild. 

stratigraphy. 
Distribution  and  Character  of  Rocks. 

The  accompanying  map  is  designed  to  give  a  fairly  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  area!  distribution  of  the  formations  comprising 
the  Pioche  district,  yet  strict  accuracy  is  by  no  means  claimed  for 
it.  The  only  available  map  of  the  district  is  a  topographical  recon- 
naissance sheet  based  on  the  notes  of  the  Powell  and  Wheeler  sur- 
veys. In  working  out  some  of  the  larger  features  this  was  of 
service,  but  in  detailed  examinations  it  proved  entirely  inadequate. 
The  writer  has  been  forced  to  rely  largely  upon  mining  maps  in 
determining  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various  formations. 

The  Pioche  Mountains  consist  of  a  single  anticlinal  fold  with  its 
axis  extending  east  and  west  in  marked  contrast  to  the  general 
trend  of  the  mountains  of  the  region.  The  anticline  has  suffered 
greatly  through  faulting  and  erosion,  so  that  now  the  various  mem- 
bers comprising  it  are  well  exposed. 

The  best  sections  of  the  sedimentary  formations  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  western  half  of  those  mountains  and  the  mines  also  are  here 
situated. 

The  strata  comprising  the  anticline  consist  of  quartzite,  shale 
and  limestone.  When  these  formations  are  projected  on  a  map  the 
shale  and  limestone  are  seen  to  form  concentric  areas  around  the 
core  of  quartzite.  The  shale  which  is  superjacent  to  the  core  is 
cut  out  in  a  few  places  by  faulting,  so  that  the  quartzite  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  still  higher  limestone.  This  is  the  case 
near  Pioche  on  the  north  side  of  the  fold. 

Sedimentary  Rocks. 

Qitartsite. 

The  quartzite  is  the  lowest  formation  known  and  comprises  the 

central  outcrop  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  anticlinal  ex- 
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Fio.  I.  The  Pioche  Mountains.     (Looking  nearly  doe  east.) 


Fig.  2.  The  Hatf-moon  mine.     The  damp  shown  shown  in  the  upper  right  bond  comer 
affords  great  quantities  of  mid-Cambric  fossils. 
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posure.  It  has  been  thrust  up  between  the  side  members  and  is, 
therefore,  separated  from  them  on  either  side  by  a  fault  plane. 

From  Pioche  eastward  for  about  two  miles  it  forms  the  highest 
topographical  features.  Both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  its  alti- 
tude gradually  becomes  subordinate  to  that  of  the  limestone. 
This  condition  is  partly  explained  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
thrust  movement  reached  its  maximum  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pioche  and  decreased  in  both  directions. 

At  the  west  the  southern  limestone  member  forms  the  central 
ridge  of  the  range,  while  at  the  east  this  is  true  of  the  northern 
limestone  member.  The  quartzite,  although  forming  the  axis  of 
the  anticline,  does  not  form  the  axis  of  the  mountains  except  for 
about  two  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Pioche.  The  two  axes  diverge 
from  one  another  with  an  angle  of  probably  Rve  degrees. 

The  original  bedding  planes  in  the  quartzite  are  largely  de- 
stroyed, but  near  Pioche  one  can  determine  that  the  dip  is  prac- 
tically fifteen  degrees  to  the  north,  while  elsewhere  it  varies 
greatly  both  in  direction  and  amount  Although  in  its  extreme 
western  extension  its  contact  with  the  superjacent  shales  could 
not  be  observed,  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  fault  between  them, 
as  they  both  dip  to  the  west  at  the  same  angle. 

The  quartzite  ia  very  compact  and  massive,  and  ranges  in  color 
from  a  deep  red  on  the  surface  to  an  almost  pure  white  in  depth. 
It  is  everywhere  highly  fractured  and  faulted  and,  therefore, 
weathers  into  sharp  and  precipitous  forms. 

S/iaU. 

Superjacent  to  the  quartzite  is  a  layer  of  shale  of  varying  thick- 
ness. It  fringes  the  quartzite  on  all  sides,  except  for  a  short  dis- 
tance at  the  north,  where  it  has  been  cut  out  by  faulting.  In  the 
greater  number  of  its  exposures  this  shale  formation  retains  its 
original  anticlinal  inclination.  In  other  words,  it  dips  away  from 
the  center  in  all  directions ;  at  the  south  it  dips  to  the  south,  at 
the  west  to  the  west,  at  the  north  to  the  north.  This  regularity 
has  been  destroyed  in  a  few  places,  so  that  the  beds  now  dip  in 
quite  unexpected  directions. 

In  its  typical  condition  the  shale  may  be  described  as  argilla- 
ceous. At  a  few  points  it  has  been  altered  into  a  fairly  good  mica 
schist.  This  is  true  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  prop- 
erty from  which  it  has  been  quarried  for  flagging  and  building 
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purposes.     It  generally  occurs  as  a  finely  laminated  deposit,  which 
when  worked  breaks  along  the  bedding  into  thin  slabs. 

There  are  two  of  these  shale  members  ;  one  immediately  over- 
lying the  quartzite,  and  the  other  several  hundred  feet  higher. 
The  second  is  much  thinner  than  the  first,  and  is  much  more  lim- 
ited in  its  distribution.  It  is  best  exposed  two  mites  west  of  Pioche 
at  the  Hair  Moon  mine.  The  general  distribution  of  both  shale 
formations  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 

Limestone. 

The  limestone  forms  the  upper  member  of  the  anticline,  and  is, 
therefore,  situated  outside  both  the  shale  and  the  quartzite.  It 
comprises  the  chief  topographic  features  west  of  Pioche.  In  most 
cases  it  dips  away  from  the  anticlinal  core,  but  in  the  two  hills 
immediately  east  of  Pioche  it  dips  toward  the  quartzite. 

There  are  but  few  traces  of  the  original  bedding  planes  remain- 
ing. The  whole  formation  is  exceedingly  massive  and  in  some 
places  quite  silicious.  In  fact  interbedded  scams  of  sandy  cal- 
careous shale  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  very  irregular  and 
do  not  extend  over  wide  areas. 

It  is  at  some  places  divisible  into  irregular  masses  (for  they  can 
hardly  be  called  beds)  of  darker  and  lighter  colored  limestone. 
This  condition  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  uniform  to  be  useful  in 
marking  horizons,  and  is  not,  therefore,  considered  in  discussing 
the  stratigraphical  position  of  the  various  members. 

The  limestone  weathers  into  rounded  masses,  which  form  striking 
contrasts  with  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  quartzite.  It  is  extremely 
hard  and  rings  under  the  hammer  much  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
quartzite. 

According  to  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  Professor  Grabau 
the  quartzite  is  a  metamorphosed  silicarenyte ;  the  shale  is  mostly 
an  agilutyte,  and  the  limestone  is  largely  a  calcarenyte  with  occas- 
sional beds  of  calcilutyte, 

Age  of  the  Sedimentary  Rocks. 
As  far  back  as  1885  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott  visited  the  Pioche  region 
and  correlated  the  formations  with  others  in  the  Highland  Range 
which  he  referred  to  the  Cambric.  He  also  correlated  certain 
horizons  here  with  the  supposed  Mid-Cambric  of  Mt  Stephen 
{Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  Vol.  3^,  p.  161),  and  showed  that  much  of 
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the  fauna  occurring  at  the  latter  place  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Highland  Range  and  Pioche  Range. 

Mr.  Walcott  used  the  Olenellus  and  Dikellocephalus  zones  as  a 
basis  Cor  his  correlation-  He  found  between  these  horizons,  which 
are  widely  separated  in  Nevada,  a  large  fauna  which  he  decided 
wag  approximately  equivalent  to  the  Paradoxides  or  Mid-Cambric 
zone  of  the  east.  He.  therefore,  has  described  this  new  fauna  as 
belonging  to  the  Mid-Cambric  horizon. 

Dr.  G.  F,  Matthew  does  not  concur  with  Mr.  Walcott  in  this 
opinion  but  thinks  that  the  Mt,  Stephen  fauna  is  Upper  Cambric 
{Trans.  Roy.  Sac.  Can.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  5,  sec.  4,  p.  39),  and  would, 
therefore,  argue  that  the  equivalent  horizons  in  Nevada  also  belong 
to  the  same  age.  He  gives  a  table  showing  the  genera  occurring 
at  Mt.  Stephen,  and  also  the  horizons  where  related  species  and 
genera  are  found,  which  according  to  his  arrangement  nearly  all 
belong  to  the  Upper  Cambric  and  some  even  higher. 

Dr.  Matthew  has  also  advanced  the  idea  in  a  later  paper  that 
the  Olenellus  fauna  is  not  Lower  Cambric,  but  that  its  proper 
place  is  above  the  Paradoxides  zone.  He  would,  therefore,  have 
it  appear  that  practically  the  entire  sections  at  Eureka,  Highland 
Range,  and  Pioche  belong  to  the  Upper  Cambric,  and  that  the 
Protolenus  and  Paradoxides  zones  are  probably  present  below  the 
Olenellus,  but  that  they  exhibit  no  faunas  in  these  regions,     (/fc/., 

p.  69.) 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
Olenellus  zone  is  properly  placed  below  the  Paradoxides  zone,  and 
well  within  the  Lower  Cambric.  This  opinion  is  held  by  such 
high  authorities  as  Walcott  {/4OT.y(»«r.  Set.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37,  p.  374) 
and  Brogger  {Aftrykur  GeoL  Form,  i  Stockh.  Forhan,  No.  lOl ,  Bd.  8, 
1886,  pp.  182-213)  and  is  generally  concurred  in  by  all  paleontol- 
ogists. 

We  do  not  feel  quite  so  sure,  however,  that  the  supposed  Mid- 
Cambric  fauna  of  Nevada  and  Mt.  Stephen  are  equivalent  to  the 
eastern  Paradoxides  fauna,  although  this  view  is  supported  by 
Walcott  and  Brogger.  The  fact  that  this  new  fauna  stands  midway 
between  the  Olenellus  and  Dikellocephalus  zones  argues  that  it  is 
likely  Mid-Cambric.  Walcott  has  also  shown  that  many  of  the 
forms  associated  with  this  new  fauna  are  elsewhere  of  this  age. 

The  question  then  as  to  the  exact  horizon  of  many  of  the  Pioche 
formations  is  not  wholly  settled.     Years  ago  Mr.  Walcott  studied 
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this  matter  th  extreme  care,  and  has  not  seen  fit  to  change  his 
opinion  by  reason  of  his  subsequent  investigations.  Several  new 
species  have  been  found  by  the  writer,  but  none  of  them  give  any 
definite  clue  to  the  situation.  In  order  to  put  this  matter  beyond 
question  other  districts  must  be  studied  and  a  wider  fauna  obtained. 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  hold  with  Mr.  Walcott  that  the 
fauna  represented  in  the  upper  shale  member  in  the  Piochc  Moun- 
tains belongs  to  the  Mid-Cambric  horizon. 

Faulting  has  so  disturbed  the  strata  comprising  the  Pioche 
anticline  that  a  continuous  section  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
quartzite  has  been  thrust  up  between  the  flanking  members  for  a 
distance  estimated  at  fully  i  ,000  feet.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  exposed 
on  the  surface,  except  at  points  several  miles  to  the  east  of  Pioche. 
Mining  operations  have  shown  that  it  is  conformably  overlain  by 
alternating  beds  of  shale  and  shaly  quartzite.  That  is,  it  passes 
into  superjacent  shales  through  a  series  of  thin  transitional  beds, 
which  vary  greatly  in  texture  and  thickness  even  in  short  distances. 

The  thickness  of  this  quartzite  formation  can  hardly  be  approx- 
imated. The  Raymond  and  Ely  Mining  Company  has  sunk  its 
works  into  it  for  1,500  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  still 
within  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  place  the  thickness  at  1,500  feet, 
but  it  is  likely  very  much  greater. 

Whether  any  fossils  were  encountered  in  passing  through  the 
transitional  shaly  beds  has  not  been  recorded, but  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  eastward  at  the  same  horizon  a  typical  Olenellus  fauna  has 
been  found.    This  marks  the  Lower  Cambric  horizon. 

Above  the  quartzite  is  some  400  feet  of  argillaceous  shale, 
which  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pioche  has  been  altered  into  a 
fairly  typical  mica  schist.  No  traces  of  fossils  occur,  except  near 
the  upper  part,  where  there  are  a  few  fragments  of  Zacanthoides. 

Superjacent  to  the  shale  at  Pioche  is  about  300  feet  of  massive 
silicious  limestone,  which  is  apparently  unfossiliferous.  This  bed 
is  conformable  with  the  shale  below.  Its  upper  limit  marks  the 
crest  of  the  hills.  Two  miles  west  of  Pioche  and  just  beyond  Mt 
Ely  this  limestone  is  fully  600  feet  thick,  and  perhaps  mudi 
greater,  as  the  base  is  not  revealed. 

At  the  top  it  passes  conformably  into  a  bed  of  shale  which  varies 
greatly  in  thickness.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Abe  Lincoln  tunnel,  in 
Chinaman  Gulch,  it  is  about  four  feet  thick,  while  half  a  mile 
further  west  it  is  fully  one   hundred   feet     This   shale   seam  is 
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Fig.  2.    Section  at 
Ibe  Highltnil  Range. 
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everywhere  very  fossiliferous,  and  is  typically  exposed  at  the  Half 
Moon-Abe  Lincoln  mining  property.  The  ore  body  worked  by 
these  companies  is  a  bedded  deposit  occurring  within  this  forma- 
tion. Mining  operations  have  thrown  out  large  masses  of  this 
material  and  therefore  made  ideal  conditions  for  collecting  fossils. 

This  is  the  zone  described  by  Walcott  and  Brijgger  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Paradoxides  of  the  east,  and  correlated  by  them  with 
the  Prospect  Mountain  limestone  and  the  Mt.  Stephen  formations. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Olenellus  fauna  by  a  distance  of  1,000  feet 
at  Pioche,  by  500  feet  at  Eureka,  and  by  I.IOO  feet  at  Highland 
Range.  At  Eureka  the  Dikellocephalus  zone  is  2,500  feet  higher. 
This  formation  is,  therefore,  well  nigh  midway  between  the  upper 
(Dikellocephalous)  and  lower  (Olenellus)  zones,  and  could  very 
naturally  belong  to  the  Mid-Cambric. 

At  Mt.  Ely  fully  800  feet  of  massive  compact  silicious  limestone 
occurs  above  this  shale  member.  The  same  thing  is  shown  in  the 
Highland  Range  section,  except  that  there  the  limestone  has  a 
thickness  of  3.000  feet.  It  is  unfossiliferous  in  both  localities. 
Mr.  Walcott  thinks  that  the  summit  of  this  formation  as  shown  in 
the  Highland  Range  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  Cambric  section. 

The  accompanying  figures  show  the  relative  thickness  of  the 
Cambric  sections  at  Pioche,  Highland  Range  and  Eureka. 

Igneous  Rocks. 
The  Yuba  Dyke. 

It  appears  that  the  early  miners  attached  but  very  little  impor- 
tance to  the  presence  of  the  igneous  dyke  which  cut  through  the 
center  of  the  mining  district.  The  writer  has  failed  to  find  any 
allusion  to  it  in  the  reports  of  the  old  companies,  but  now  it  is  well 
known  that  prospecting  is  quite  unprofitable  at  any  great  distance 
from  it. 

The  Yuba  Dyke  is  situated  far  up  the  hillside  south  of  Pioche. 
It  strikes  magnetic  east  and  west,  and  dips  to  the  south  at  various 
angles,  averaging  practically  eighty  degrees.  It  varies  in  thickness 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet, averaging  about  seventy-five.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  it  outcrops  almost  exclusively  in  the  quartzite, 
a  fact  which  suggests  the  thought  that  its  introduction  may  have 
taken  place  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  superjacent  shale,  lliis 
inference,  however,  is  not  correct  as  the  dyke  enters  the  shale  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
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This  igneous  intrusion  was  not  displaced  by  the  anticlinal 
faulting  which  thrust  the  quartzitc  up  into  contact  with  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  was,  therefore,  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  anticlinal  movement  and  the  disturbances  that  immediately 
followed. 

It  emerges  from  the  shale  just  above  the  Lightncr  shaft,  and 
extends  in  an  easterly  direction  up  and  over  the  north  slope  of 
Treasure  Hill.  It  then  passes  down  through  the  gulch  at  the  east, 
rises  to  a  point  near  the  west  end  of  the  Boss  claim  and  then 
divides.  The  north  branch  continues  in  the  strike  of  the  main 
dyke;  the  other  assumes  a  direction  about  sixty-five  degrees  east 
of  south  and  extends  over  the  hill  toward  the  old  Daly  East  prop- 
erty. It  does  not  continue  far  until  it  is  lost ;  the  farther  it  is  fol- 
lowed the  smaller  it  becomes,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  it  forms 
but  a  small  offshoot  from  the  principal  intrusion.  The  north  branch 
also  disappears  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the  point  of  bifurcation 
It  strikes  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  Alps  mine,  which  is  situated 
nearly  one  mile  away.  A  continuation  of  the  dyke  was  encountered 
at  the  three-hundred -foot  level  of  this  mine,  although  there  are  no 
igneous  outcrops  for  several  thousand  feet  in  any  direction.  The 
lithological  character  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  strike  dip,  and 
width  is  almost  the  same  as  that  at  Pioche. 

The  writer  made  several  attempts  to  trace  the  Yuba  Dyke 
through  the  limestone  region  to  the  west  of  the  mines,  but  failed 
to  find  it,  except  as  represented  by  a  few  isolated  outcrops.  Just 
south  of  the  Lightner  shaft  it  strikes  up  the  hill  toward  the  upper 
water  tank,  but  it  pitches  into  the  shale  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
east  of  that  point.  The  next  place  at  which  it  was  observed  was 
in  a  tunnel  at  the  Abe  Lincoln  mine  nearly  two  miles  to  the  west 
It  does  not  outcrop  at  this  point,  but  was  accidentally  encountered 
by  the  miners  at  a  vertical  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  dyke  material  is  involved  in  a  displacement  which  has  ap- 
parently brought  it  from  below. 

About  one  mile  farther  to  the  west  and  near  what  is  called  the 
"  low  divide  "  its  outcrop  is  observed  for  the  first  time  in  the  lime- 
stone. For  about  one  mile  beyond  this  point  it  is  covered  by 
wash,  and  then  it  comes  to  the  surface  intermittently  for  another 
half  mile.  It  is  lost  again  for  a  short  distance  and  then  outcrops 
continuously  for  three  or  four  miles  to  Stampede  Pass  beyond 
which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  it. 
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These  isolated  exposures  are  all  situated  in  the  projected  strike 
of  the  dyke  at  Pioche,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  this  igneous 
body  extends  throughout  the  entire  distance,  but  that  it  does  not 
come  to  the  surface  except  at  a  few  points.  Microscopic  examina- 
tion of  samples  collected  at  each  of  these  places  shows  that  the 
material  is  all  of  the  same  general  nature.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  Yuba  Dyke  extends  from  Stampede  Pass  in  the  west  to  the 
Alps  mine  in  the  east,  covering  a  distance  of  fully  ten  miles. 

The  rock  comprising  the  intrusion  is  a  fairly  tj'pical  rhyolitic 
porphyry.  The  feldspars  are  highly  altered  ;  in  fact  the  only 
original  mineral  remaining  is  the  quartz,  which  gives  the  material 
the  appearance  of  a  quartz  porphyry.  The  petrography  of  this 
intrusion  is  discussed  at  greater  length  in  another  part  of  this 
paper. 

At  first  thought  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  dyke  at  Pioche 
should  be  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  quartzite.  Two  factors 
arc  largely  accountable  for  this  condition,  first,  that  the  quartzite 
is  now  denuded  of  the  higher  formations,  under  which  at  one  time 
the  dyke  was  likely  buried,  and  second,  that  the  quartzite  is  much 
more  easily  fractured  than  cither  the  shale  or  the  limestone,  and, 
therefore,  offered  less  resistance  to  the  intrusion  of  the  igneous 
mass.  In  other  words,  the  magma  penetrated  farther  into  the 
easily  fissured  quartzite  than  it  did  into  the  rcfractoty  shale  and 
limestone. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  the  force  of  an  igneous  intrusion 
may  be  spent  before  the  surface  is  reached.  In  consequence  of 
this  loss  of  energy  many  dykes  never  outcrop.  This  condition  is 
frequently  revealed  in  mining  operations.  The  writer  knows  of 
several  instances  in  which  dykes  were  encountered  at  various 
depths,  while  on  the  surface  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of 
their  existence.  During  its  dying  stages  such  an  intrusion  follows 
the  strata  offering  the  least  resistance,  but  when  in  its  prime  it  cuts 
through  all  formations  alike.  This  di^erential  selection  is  well 
illustrated  in  Stampede  Gap.  The  dyke  outcrops  in  the  limestone 
and  may  be  followed  with  little  difficulty.  At  one  point  it  pitches 
down  under  a  cherty  mass  and  reappears  about  three  hundred  feet 
farther  on.  The  avoided  mass  is  topographically  lower  than  the 
rock  in  which  the  intrusion  occurs. 

At  the  extreme  west  in  Stampede  Gap  the  dyke  outcrops 
strongly  and  continuously  for  fully  three  miles.    To  the  eastward 
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for  nearly  the  same  distance  it  comes 
to  the  surface  intermittently,  and  then 
disappears  under  the  limestone  cap- 
ping near  the  "  low  divide."  At  the 
Abe  Lincoln  mine,  one  mile  further 
to  the  east,  it  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet,  but  still 
it  occurs  in  the  limestone.  The  first 
outcrop  at  Pioche  docs  not  reach  this 
number,  but  comes  only  part  way 
through  the  subjacent  shale.  East  of 
this  point  it  is  confined  to  the  still 
lower  quartzite ;  further  to  the  east- 
ward it  pitches  into  this  formation 
and  disappears  from  the  surface.  At 
the  Alps  mine  its  uppermost  part  is 
three  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  dyke,  therefore,  does  not  out- 
crop, except  at  a  few  points  whe.e  it 
has  probably  been  exposed  by  ero* 
sion.  It  should  further  be  noted  that 
from  west  to  east  the  top  of  this  in- 
trusion is  limited  by  succcedingly 
lower  strata.  At  Stampede  Pass  it 
penetrates  the  Upper  Cambric,  while 
at  the  Alps  mine  it  is  lost  in  the 
Lower  Cambric. 

As  before  stated  the  dyke  material 
is  highly  altered;  none  of  the  original 
minerals  remain  except  the  quartz. 
This  is  true  of  samples  taken  at  a 
depth  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  the 
Raymond  and  Ely  mine.  The  rock 
at  the  Abe  Lincoln  tunnel  is  the 
only  exception ;  here  it  is  fairly 
well  preserved.  The  crystals  are 
all  large,  a  feature  that  implies  slow 
cooling,  which  in  this  case  must 
have  occurred  at  a  considerable 
depth.     The  well  developed    flow- 
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age  structure  shows  that  movement  must  have  taken  place  after 
the  mass  had  become  crystallized. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  elevation  of  the  Pioche  anticline  occurred  long  before  the 
introduction  of  the  dike.  It  now  appears  that  the  dike  is  much 
older  than  the  present  topographic  features.  These  facts  strengthen 
the  conclusion  concerning  the  remote  origin  of  the  Pioche  anticline. 

STRUCTURE. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  the  Pioche  Mountains  are  15 
mites  long  by  1  mile  wide,  and  trend  in  a  direction  about  65  de- 
grees west  of  north.  They  are  composed  of  a  highly  fissured  and 
faulted  anticlinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  does  not  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  the  range,  except  for  a  short  distance  near  the  central  part 
of  the  uplift. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pioche  the  quartzite  core  has  been  thrust  up 
between  the  flanking  members  for  fully  i  ,oco  feet,  so  that  it  is  now 
separated  from  the  shale  and  limestone  on  either  side  by  a  fault 
plane.  These  planes  of  displacement  are  parallel  to  each  other  and 
strike  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  mountain  axis. 

The  north  one  is  well  exposed  near  the  court  house,  and  extends 
southeastward  through  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  up  a  small 
gulch  toward  the  old  Pioche  mine,  and  then  across  the  flat  in  the 
direction  of  the  Alps  mine.  The  dip  of  this  fault  is  about  70  de- 
grees to  the  north  as  shown  by  an  incline  sunk  upon  it  at  the 
Bamberger  property  in  the  east  side  of  the  town. 


Fig.  5.     Section  along  sn  old  lunnel  across  ihe  divide  Trom  ihe  Wniioins  mbe. 

(Showing  fault  plane  between  the  quarliite  and  (be  sh&le. ) 

The  other  parallel  fault  is  well  shown  by  an  escarpment  on  the 
southwestern  slopes  of  Treasure  Hill  immediately  south  of  the 
town.  Its  southeastern  extension  from  here  has  not  been  traced, 
but  to  the  northwest  it  strikes  through  the  low  gap,  passes  the 
Lightncr  shaft  to  the  right,  extends  across  the  gulch  and  through 
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the  low  pass  at  the  northwest  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  ground.  Its 
dip  is  to  the  southwest  about  60  degrees.  This  is  well  shown  in 
an  old  tunnel  just  across  the  divide  from  the  Williams  mine.  The 
tunnel  begins  in  a  loose  quartzite  talus  and  after  passing  through 
seventy-five  feet  of  this  material  it  enters  the  shale,  which  has  been 
protected  from  erosion  by  the  overlying  talus.  It  continues  in  the 
shale  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet, at  which  point  it  crosses 
the  fault  plane  and  passes  into  the  quartzite.  This  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  herewith  shown.  The  fault  plane 
is  without  doubt  primarily  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  low 
divide  shown  at  the  left,  the  original  position  of  which  was  im- 
mediately above  the  plane  of  displacement.  As  the  formations 
were  cut  down  di^erential  weathering  carried  it  farther  and  farther 
to  the  west,  so  that  now  the  fault  plane  is  fully  three  hundred  feet 
to  the  right  of  the  pass  and  a  considerable  distance  above  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  crowding  toward  the  shale  and 
limestone  is  wholly  due  to  the  greater  resistance  to  erosion  offered 
by  the  quartzite.  This  is  without  doubt  true  of  the  shale,  and 
especially  so  in  this  case,  as  the  ends  of  the  beds  are  exposed  to, 
the  weathering.  And,  indeed,  the  limestone  has  also  retreated, 
but  largely  because  of  the  undermining  action  of  the  decaying, 
shale,  as  proved  by  the  almost  vertical  cliff  of  limestone  which 
faces  the  gulch.  The  limestone  is  exceedingly  hard  and  vitreous, 
and  withstands  weathering  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  the 
quartzite. 

The  structure  of  the  anticline  is  further  complicated  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pioche  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  cross  faults,  one  of 
which  displaces  the  Raymond  and  Ely-Meadow  Valley  fissure  vein 
about  half  way  between  the  Lightner  shaft  and  Meadow  Valley 
shaft  No.  3.  It  is  suggested  by  Howell  and  Spurr  that  a  south- 
west-northeast fault  is  the  cause  of  the  gulch  in  which  Pioche  is 
situated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  anticline  pitches  downward  at 
its  western  extremity  and  abuts  against  the  outlyers  of  the  High- 
land Range.  As  might  be  expected  under  such  conditions  cross 
wrinkling  has  occurred,  resulting  not  infrequently  in  transverse 
faults.  Immediately  west  of  Mt.  Ely  one  of  these  has  resulted  in 
a  displacement  of  fully  four  hundred  feet.  This  is  best  shown  in 
the  Half  Moon  gulch  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains. 
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The  stratum  most  easily  traced  is  the  fossiliferous  shale,  which 
carries  a  bedded  deposit  of  ore.  The  dumps  from  mining  pits 
have  made  great  quantities  available.  One  can  stand  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  trace  it  from  the  west  past  the  Himon  mine 
and  around  the  hillside  to  the  old  Chisholm  workings.  A  few 
hundred  feet  to  the  east  the  shale  suddenly  curves  downward, 


Fig.  6.    Section  ei 

thins  out  and  disappears.  It  continues  four  hundred  feet  lower  on 
the  property  of  the  Half  Moon  Mining  Company.  It  then  passes 
around  the  hill  to  the  east  and  is  lost  under  Mt.  Ely.  The  foult 
dips  to  the  east  about  75  degrees  and  is  readily  detected  even  at  a 
distance. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  faulting  occurs  at  the  Mendha  mine 
about  six  miles  west  of  Pioche.  The  country  rock  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  is  limestone  of  the  Cambric  age,  and  correlated  with 
the  upper  members  of  the  Pioche  anticline.  None  of  the  shale 
and  quartzite  formations  are  revealed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Highland  Range  at  the  west 
extends  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  that  the  Pioche  anticline 
at  the  east  joins  this  range  at  approximately  right  angles.  A 
number  of  minor  crumplings  occur  where  these  two  ranges 
meet,  one  of  which  extends  across  the  Mendha  mining  property 
in  a  direction  1 5  degrees  east  of  south.  The  strata  of  this  uplift 
dip  in  a  direction  75  degrees  west  of  south  at  an  angle  of  30 
degrees.  An  igneous  dyke  traverses  the  anticline  parallel  to  its 
trend  and  near  its  apex. 

The  Mendha  fissure  vein  lies  within  the  western  members  of  the 
uplift  and  strikes  east  and  west,  making  an  angle  of  75  degrees 
with  the  axis  of  the  anticline  and  15  degrees  with  the  direction  0/ 
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the  dip  of  the  beds.  This  point  was  of  importance  in  working  out 
other  structural  features.  The  deposit  is  a  true  fissure  vein,  varying 
from  one  to  six  feet  in  width,  and  is  quite  continuous. 

The  vein  was  formed  before  the  folding  began.  As  this  move- 
ment progressed  slipping  occurred  between  the  component  beds 
and  displaced  the  ore  deposit  about  50  feet. 

The  mine  workings  thus  far  show  the  presence  of  two  of  these 
fault  planes.  As  noted  elsewhere  they  are  both  oJ  the  reversed 
type.  This  displacement  has  brought  about  the  condition  that  the 
lower  workings  of  the  mine  are  farther  south  than  those  nearer 
the  surface,  although  the  vein  dips  to  the  north. 

A  secondary  mineralization  followed  this  faulting,  and  resulted 
in  the  deposition  of  a  highly  silicious  ore-bearing  material  along 
the  bedding  planes. 

Complicated  as  these  conditions  may  appear  they  were  made 
more  so  by  the  occurrence  of  another  series  of  faults  cutting  the 
fissure  vein  at  right  angles.  The  country  was  thus  cut  into  blocks, 
every  other  one  of  which  was  thrown  down  and  the  intervening 
one  up.  This  gave  the  mine  operators  endless  trouble,  as  no  gen- 
eral rule  of  interpretation  appeared  to  apply. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  that  the  fissuring  and  faulting  occurred 
in  the  following  order  :  First,  the  east  and  west  lissuring  which 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Mendha  vein;  second,  the 
slipping  between  the  beds,  during  the  anticlinal  movement,  which' 
resulted  in  the  displacement  of  the  fissure  vein  and  in  the  sec- 
ondary mineralization ;  and  third,  the  cross  fissuring  and  faulting, 
which  displaced  the  two  series  of  deposits  already  existing. 

The  accompanymg  plate  illustrates  in  a  diagrammatic  way  the 
faulting  just  described.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  movement.  The  intricate  condition  is  the  result  of  but  two 
series  of  displacements,  the  first  of  which  carried  A  to  A'.  After 
thefirst  occurred  the  vein  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  parallel 
parts  separated  both  laterally  and  vertically.  The  second  slipping 
broke  up  this  regular  arrangement  and  produced  the  condition 
shown  in  the  plate.  The  first  faulting 
carried  A  to  A', 

•'     B  to  B',  and  the  second  B'  to  B", 
"      C  to  C,    "      "        "       C  to  C", 

■•    D  to  ly, '     ly  to  ly, 

"      E  to  £',    •'     "        ■'       £'  to  £". 
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Another  interesting  case  of  the  relation  of  an  ore  body  to  the 
structural  features  occurs  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  anticline. 
Some  time  ago  a  vein  was  discovered  at  this  point  and  later  it  was 
developed  to  a  depth  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet ;  the  property 
appeared  to  be  a  promising  one  and  consequently  several  "exten- 
sions" were  located.  The  vein  outcropped  for  a  short  distance 
only,  but  the  new  claims  were  located  with  almost  mathematical 
preci^on  along  the  direct  path  of  its  strike.  The  locators  were 
thus  carried  beyond  any  surface  indications  and  into  a  gravel-cov- 
ered area.  They  were  confident  that  the  ore  body  could  be  found 
and  decided  to  sink  a  shaft  through  the  wash  to  the  bedrock  ;  then, 
if  necessary,  to  run  crosscuts  to  locate  the  ledge.  When  the  writer 
examined  the  property  the  shaft  had  reached  a  depth  of  80  feet; 
the  bottom  of  the  workings  were  still  in  the  gravel  and  indications 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  bedrock  was  still  much  deeper. 
The  outcrop  was  studied  with  care,  as  was  also  the  vein  in  the 
workings  of  the  original  locators.  The  deposit  occurred  between 
limestone  beds  and  consequently  dipped  with  the  formations. 
Surface  indications  showed  that  the  limestone  formed  part  of  the 
Pioche  anticline,  which  was  known  to  pitch  downward  at  its  west 
end ;  and,  further,  that  the  limestone  outcrops  did  not  strike  in  a 
straight  line,  but  rather  in  a  curve.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  ore 
body  deposited  between  the  beds  would  swing  round  with  the  out- 
crops of  the  anticline.      The  conditions   are   shown   in   Fig.  7. 


Ticinity.     (Showing  the  curved  n 
ouicrop. ) 

Although  the  new  locators  were  situated  in  the  direct  strike  of  the 
vein  as  indicated  by  the  short  outcrop,  yet  they  were  several  hun- 
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dred  feet  to  one  side  of  the  ore  body,  or  at  least  from  its  normal 
position  in  the  limestone. 

Relation  of  the  Structural  Features  to  the  Topography. 

The  faults  of  the  region  bear  a  most  remarkable  relationship  to 
the  topography.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  upthrown  block 
of  a  faulted  area  is  left  in  higher  relief  than  the  depressed  block. 
Erosion,  however,  would  eventually  reduce  both  to  a  common 
level,  but  in  many  instances  in  the  Pioche  Mountains  this  weather- 
ing process  has  been  carried  further,  so  that  now  the  doumHtrcnvn 
blocks  form  the  highest  points.  The  process  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  faulted  area  at  the  Half  Moon  mine  (Fig,  6).  Mt.  Ely  which  is  just 
above  the  mine  is  the  highest  point  in  the  range,  and  yet  it  marks 
the  position  of  a  block  thrown  down,  a  relationship  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  A  similar  condition  exists,  moreover,  in 
the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Half  Moon  gulch.  The  fault  is 
normal  and  strikes  nearly  cast  and  west  It  dips  to  the  south  and 
the  throw  is  about  three  hundred  feet.  Nevertheless,  the  down- 
thrown  block  now  forms  an  escarpment  6fty  feet  high.  The 
direction  of  displacement  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  shale  and  adjacent  limestones. 

Another  illustration  of  this  condition  is  shown  about  three  miles 
south  of  Pioche  at  the  Gladstone  property,  where  a  block  of 
quartzite  has  been  thrust  up  into  the  limestone,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  elevated  position,  it  marks  a  low  area  in  the  topography  of 
the  region. 

Just  across  the  divide  south  of  Pioche  several  smaller  faults  show 
the  same  thing.  The  limestone  which  has  been  thrown  down  into 
contact  with  the  quartzite  now  stands  in  relief. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  Pioche  anticline  reveals  the 
same  condition.  The  quartzite  core  has  been  faulted  upward  one 
thousand  feet,  and  yet,  except  for  about  two  miles,  its  elevation  is 
less  than  that  of  the  flanking  limestone.  It  is  true  that  the  throw 
of  the  displacement  decreases  both  toward  the  east  and  the  west, 
but  it  does  not  reach  zero,  except  perhaps  at  the  extreme  eastern 
and  western  quartzite  exposures.  West  of  Pioche  the  south  lime- 
stone member  rises  nearly  one  thousand  feet  above  the  upthrown 
quartzite. 

The  condition  means  this  at  least :  the  great  thickness  of  lime- 
stone and  shale  once  superimposed  on  the  quartzite,  and  now  but 
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partly  represented  by  the  flanking  members,  has  all  been  removed, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  quartzite  itself  has  been  eroded,  but  to 
what  extent  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Thus, 
at  least  two  thousand  feet  of  limestone  and  shale  have  been  removed 
ixoia  the  upthrown  central  core  while  the  flanking  members  have 
actually  weathered  into  relief. 

Perhaps  a  partial  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
process  of  folding  the  greatest  stress  was  brought  to  bear  along 
the  anticlinal  axis,  a  part  which  will,  therefore,  offer  less  resistance 
to  erosion  than  the  flanking  members.  While  this  suggestion 
appears  possible  in  regard  to  the  mountains  as  a  whole, yet  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  cases  where  the  faulting  is  not  accompanied  by 
folding.  It  may  be  that  local  conditions  such  as  rock  texture,  etc., 
are  partly  responsible,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  the  exception  to 
find  a  case  in  which  the  upthrown  block  stands  in  relief  above  the 
depressed  one,  it  appears  that  there  is  yet  something  unexplained. 
This  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  In  considering  the  origin 
of  the  Pioche  Mountains. 

Origin  of  the  Pioche  Mountains, 
The  Pioche  Mountains  extend  directly  across  one  of  the  long 
north  and  south  valleys  o  southeastern  Nevada.  In  order  to  gain 
some  idea  of  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  country,  let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  standing  on  these  mountains  and  facing 
the  north.  Before  him  is  Duck  Valley  ;  behind  him  is  Meadow 
Valley ;  to  the  northwest  is  the  Ely  Range,  and  to  the  southwest 
the  Highland  Range.  Cedar  Range  lies  at  the  northeast  and 
Mormon  Range  at  the  southeast. 

Duck  Valley  is  broad  and  flat.  The  hills  at  the  east  are  low  and 
rolling,  while  those  at  the  west  are  slightly  sharper.  The  valley 
floor  is  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  recent  wash.  The  whole 
northern  section  is  much  rounded  and  shows  signs  of  long 
erosion. 

Meadow  Valley,  at  the  south,  is  quite  similar,  except  that  in 
Tertiary  times  a  volcanic  outburst  dammed  its  waters  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  lake  or  dry  basin,  into  which  the  intermittently 
flowing  streams  carried  their  loads.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
valley  was  filled  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  volcanic  obstruction, 
which  was  then  cut  down,  and  through  the  outlet  thus  afforded 
the  larger  part  of  the  Tertiary  beds  was  removed.     Since  then  the 
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valley  has  been  cutting  deeper  and  deeper.  In  the  north  it  is 
broad  and  open,  while  at  the  south  it  gradually  narrows  and  deep- 
ens until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caliente,  it  forms  a  typical  box  canyon. 
With  the  exception  of  this  recent  Tertiary  deposition  and  subse- 
quent erosion  the  topographical  features  bear  evidence  of  great 
age. 

The  Ely  Mountains  comprise  formations  ranging  from  the 
Cambric  to  the  Carbonic.  The  Highland  Range  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Cambric  strata,  although  the  Siluric  and  the  Devonic 
are  represented. 

The  Cedar  and  Mormon  Ranges  are  formed  wholly  of  Tertiary 
volcanics,  which  have  completely  covered  the  precxistent  for- 
mations. 

The  stream  running  from  Duck  Valley  into  Meadow  Valley  has 
cut  directly  through  the  Piochc  Mountains.  According  to  the  old 
explanation  that  a  mountain  so  affected  by  a  stream  is  always 
younger  than  the  stream  itself,  we  should  be  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  mountains  have  arisen  across  this  valley  since 
its  stream  course  was  determined.  There  is  every  evidence  to 
believe,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  mountains 
have  been  discovered  by  the  stream.  In  other  words,  they  are 
mountains  of  circumdenudation,  10  far  as  the  present  topography 
is  concerned. 

The  evidence  at  hand  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  country 
has  been  denuded  of  the  higher  Paleozoic  formations,  which  even 
now  have  vestigial  representatives  in  many  parts  of  this  region. 

A  correlation  of  the  Cambric  sections  in  the  Pioche  and  High- 
land ranges  shows  that  fully  two  thousand  feet  of  the  upper  beds 
have  been  removed  from  the  Pioche  Mountains.  In  the  Highland 
range  there  are  other  strata  aggregating  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  before  the  Trenton  horizon  is  reached.  The  Paleozoic  section 
as  a  whole  must  have  had  an  enormous  thickness. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  topography  of  the  Pioche 
Mountains  has  been  established  with  no  apparent  regard  for  the 
faults  and  other  disturbances  of  the  region.  Indeed,  the  anticlinal 
movement  and  its  accompanying  phenomena  had  all  been  com- 
pleted long  before  the  present  topography  was  outlined.  This 
means,  then,  that  the  anticlinal  movement  and  its  attendant  fault- 
ing occurred  while  the  existing  formations  were  deeply  buried 
under  others  which  have  since  been  removed. 
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It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  anticlinal  axis  and  mountain 
axis  do  not  coincide,  except  where  they  cross.  If  one  imagines 
the  fold  divided  into  four  quadrants,  and  so  eroded  that  the  north- 
east and  southwest  parts  remain  while  the  other  two  are  carried 
away  one  may  have  in  mind  the  general  relation  of  the  anticline  to 
the  mountains.  The  northwest  and  southeast  members  are  now 
represented  by  a  few  vestigial  exposures,  while  those  at  the  south- 
west and  northeast  form  the  backbone  of  the  mountains.  It  fol- 
lows that  while  in  the  main  it  is  true  that  the  anticlinal  roll  has 
been  a  factor  in  determining  the  present  topography,  it  is  evident 
that  in  many  ways  erosion  has  acted  absolutely  regardless  of  it. 
This  condition  is  susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation ;  that  the 
anticlinal  movement  and  its  accompanying  disturbances  are  much 
older  than  the  present  topographical  features,  and,  further,  that 
these  mountains  are  but  remnants  of  the  great  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions which  at  one  time  covered  this  entire  region. 

So  far  as  known  the  whole  of  this  country  was  raised  above 
water  level  near  the  close  of  Paleozoic  time ;  since  then  it  has  been 
subject  to  erosion.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  however,  that  a 
condition  of  pcneplanation  has  been  reached  since  then,  and  that 
through  rejuvenation  it  is  now  undergoing  the  process  for  the 
second  time. 

Streams  traversing  an  uprising  peneplain  have  little  or  no  regard 
forpreexisting  structural  features.  Upthrustand  downthrust  blocks 
are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  Anticlines  are  traversed  as 
easily  as  horizontal  beds.  The  resulting  topography  will  be 
governed  wholly  by  the  ability  of  the  various  formations  to  resist 
the  eroding  influence  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Therefore,  it 
is  possibly  true  that  the  stream  which  cuts  across  the  Pioche 
Mountains  is  older  than  the  present  topography,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  mountains  were  elevated  across  its  course. 

The  Pioche  Mountains,  then,  are  the  immediate  result  of  cir- 
cumdenudation ;  in  other  words  the  discovering  processes  of 
peneplanation. 

The  Highland  District. 

The  Ely  Mining  District  in  which  Pioche  is  situated  forms  an 
area  six  miles  square,  the  western  boundary  of  which  lies  just 
beyond  the  Point  Mine.  The  Highland  District  is  of  equal  site 
and  adjoins  it  on  the  west.  Stampede  Gap,  a  broad  open  canyon, 
extends  east  and  west  through  the  central  part,  and  separates  the 
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Ely  Mountains  on  the  north  from  the  Highland  Mountains  on  the 
south.     . 

There  are  several  igneous  dykes  occurring  here,  chief  among 
which  is  the  western  extension  of  the  Yuba  Dyke.  Wherever  ore 
has  been  found  it  is  closely  associated  with  these  intrusions.  At 
the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  the  region  some  promising  pros- 
pects were  being  developed  at  various  places.  The  Mendha  mine, 
to  which  reference  will  be  later  made,  is  situated  within  this  area. 

The  stratigraphy  is  almost  identical  with  that  at  Pioche,  except 
that  the  higher  Upper  Cambric  is  preserved,  A  section  of  the 
Highland  Mountains  taken  on  the  west  slope  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  report.  The  limestone  covers  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
district. 

About  two  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  divide  at  Stampede 
Pass  the  intrusion  of  a  granite  boss  has  tilted  the  strata  so  that  the 
complete  series  down  to,  and  including  the  quartzite,  is  exposed. 
Metamorphic  and  dynamic  action  has  so  changed  the  original 
sedimentary  condition  that  the  section  is  of  little  stratigraphic  in- 
terest. The  quartzite  is  usually  hard  and  vitreous ;  the  shale  is 
altered  to  a  mica  schist,  and  the  limestone  to  marble.  No  traces 
of  fossils  were  observed.  The  granite  extends  for  several  miles  to 
the  northward  and  forms  the  core  of  a  series  of  hills  which  are  but 
slightly  subordinate  in  altitude  to  the  mountain  axis.  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  writer  that  some  good  contact  deposits  of  copper 
ore  had  been  found. 

The  ridge  which  forms  the  divide  at  Stampede  Pass  reveals  a 
number  of  interesting  conditions.  It  is  nearly  one  mile  long  and 
rather  narrow  with  quite  precipitous  slopes.  The  crest  of  the 
ridge  strikes  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  A  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  this  divide  the  country  rock,  lime- 
stone, is  suddenly  replaced  by  a  very  large  mass  of  iron  ore,  which 
consists  of  magnetite,  hematite,  and  limonite,  the  two  latter  pre- 
dominating. Farther  to  the  south  the  iron  slowly  gives  place  to 
garnet ;  the  transition  is  so  gradual  that  a  separating  line  or  zone 
cannot  be  established.  With  the  loss  of  the  iron  the  garnet  be- 
comes almost  pure  and  very  massive,  although  crystals  are  com- 
mon. From  this  point  on  iron  pyrite  gradually  enters  until  at 
the  south  contact  with  the  limestone  it  forms  perhaps  50  per  cent, 
of  the  mass.  Taken  as  a  whole  this  iron  garnet  body  is  about 
three  thousand  feet  long  by  two  thousand  feet  wide. 
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The  iron  oxides  were  mined  at  the  time  the  smelters  were  in 
operation  at  Pioche ;  they  appear  to  be  fairly  pure,  but  no  results 
of  analyses  are  at  hand.  Molybdenite  is  associated  with  the  pyrite 
and  garnet  at  the  south  contact ;  but  to  what  extent  this  mineral 
occurs  cannot  be  stated  as  no  prospecting  has  been  done  for  it. 
The  entire  mass  is  traversed  in  several  directions  by  veins  of  almost 
pure  quartz.  An  investigation  as  to  the  source  of  this  apparently 
foreign  material  would  be  interesting. 

In  most  respects  this  great  body  appears  to  be  the  results  ot 
contact  metamorphism.  Such  large  quantities  of  iron  are  not, 
however,  necessarily  associated  with  that  process,  in  fact  they  are 
somewhat  unusual  under  such  circumstances.  The  most  singular 
feature  of  all  is  the  apparent  absence  of  any  igneous  intrusion  by 
which  these  conditions  could  have  been  brought  about.  It  is  true 
that  the  Yuba  Dyke  passes  within  a  thousand  feet,  but  it  is  entirely 
too  small  to  produce  the  result  here  shown.  An  examination  of 
the  country  to  the  southwest  may  reveal  the  presence  of  some 
igneous  body  sufficiently  large  to  account  for  the  condition. 


PART  II.     PETROGRAPHY. 

THE  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

So  far  as  known  all  of  the  igneous  rock  of  the  district,  with 
but  one  exception,  is  confined  to  the  Yuba  Dyke.  The  exception 
is  a  small  mass  of  tuff  apparently  interbedded  with  the  quartzite 
at  the  Eiler  property  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Pioche.  As 
elsewhere  stated,  the  dyke  extends  from  the  Alps  mine  in  the  east 
to  Stampede  Pass  in  the  west,  covering  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles.  The  average  width  of  this  intrusion  is  probably  seventy- 
five  feet.  It  was  apparently  introduced  long  before  the  present 
physiographic  features  were  outlined.  In  consequence  of  its  age 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  now  highly  altered.  Of 
the  original  minerals,  quartz  is  practically  the  only  one  remaining. 
Specimens  of  the  dyke  brought  from  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  at  the  Raymond  and  Ely  mine  show  almost  as  much  alteration 
as  those  from  near  the  surface.  The  rock  from  the  Abe  Lincoln 
tunnel  is  the  only  exception,  in  that  it  is  remarkably  well  pre- 
served.  It  shows  a  number  of  interesting  features  which  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  paragraph. 
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Fig.  I.  Khyolitic  porpbyi}'  from  Abe  Lincoln  n 


Flc.  3.  Altered  luff  from  ibe  Eiler  property. 
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The  igneous  rock  comprising  the  dyke  in  the  vicinity  of  Pioche 
may  be  described  as  originally  a  rhyolitic  porphyry  composed  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  iron  ores,  and  probably  hornblende.  Of 
these  minerals  the  feldspar  has  practically  disappeared ;  only 
vestiges  of  the  mica  and  hornblende  remain,  but  the  quartz  is  still 
clear  and  fresh.  A  hand  specimen  looks  not  unlike  a  quartz 
porphyry  with  its  typical  felsitic  groundmass.  The  rock  encoun- 
tered at  the  fifteen-hundred-foot  level  in  the  Raymond  and  Ely 
mine  carries  a  fairly  rich  dissemination  of  minute  pyrite  crystals. 

The  igneous  rock  at  the  Abe  Lincoln  mine  is  composed  of 
quartz,  orthoclasc,  a  little  plagioclase,  biotite,  iron  ores  and  a  little 
hornblende,  all  of  which  arc  inclosed  in  a  glassy  groundmass  show- 
ing pronounced  flowage  structure.  The  crystals  are  all  fairly  large 
and  with  but  few  exceptions  are  remarkably  well  preserved.  They 
show  the  result  of  considerable  resorption,  which,  of  course,  oc- 
curred at  the  time  marked  by  the  flowage.  It  appears  that  the 
original  crystallization  must  have  talcen  place  under  conditions  of 
slow  cooling,  perhaps  at  great  depth.  The  step  toward  re-fusion, 
indicated  by  the  resorption  and  flowage,  may  have  been  due  to 
release  of  pressure  occasioned  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the  dyke 
toward  the  surface.  Under  such  conditions  the  upper  and  outer 
parts  would  normally  chill  rather  quickly  and  thus  form  a  glassy 
matrix  enclosing  the  corroded  crystals.  It  is  evident  that  the  mass 
had  become  well  crystallized  when  the  re-fusing  process  began,  and 
that  the  second  cooling  was  very  sudden. 

The  tuff  occurring  at  the  Eiler  property  is  apparently  inter- 
bedded  with  the  Lower  Cambric  quartzite,  and,  therefore,  reached 
the  surface  at  some  time  during  the  period  while  this  formation 
was  being  deposited.  It  was  encountered  in  an  open  cut  by  some 
mining  prospectors.  It  breaks  readily,  and  with  a  hackly  fracture. 
The  hand  specimen  is  yellow,  and  in  that  respect  looks  not  unlike 
molasses  candy.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  the  rock  may  be 
partly  detected  by  the  unaided  eye.  Under  a  lens  this  condition 
is  plainly  seen.  A  thin  section  reveals  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
original  minerals  have  gone,  and  that  the  rock  is  now  composed 
wholly  of  epidote  and  chalcedony.  The  epidote  occurs  massive, 
although  minute  individual  crystals  are  not  uncommon.  The 
chalcedony  forms  botryoidal  and  mammallary  aggregates  along 
the  crevices  and  in  the  cavities.  It  comprises  perhaps  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass. 
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From  an  economic  standpoint  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  district 
are  very  important  They  appear  to  have  been  the  source  from 
which  all  of  the  ore  deposits  were  derived.  This  is  discussed  at 
length  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY* 

Bv  WILHELM  OSTWALD, 

Professor  at  the  Universitv  of  Leipzig. 

Third  Lecture:    Molecular  Theory  Including  Osmotic 
Pressure. 

I.adies  and  Gentlemen :  At  our  last  meeting  we  first  obtained  the 
general  concepts  of  chemistry,  namely,  the  concepts  of  elements 
and  compounds ;  then,  starting  from  these  general  concepts,  investi- 
gated the  most  general  laws  which  can  be  connected  with  them,  i.  e., 
the  laws  relating  to  weight,  and  finally  by  aid  of  its  connection  with 
weight  we  obtained  a  definition  of  chemical  change. 

To-day  we  come  to  another  very  general  law,  though  not  quite 
so  general  as  the  other.  The  law  to  which  I  allude  was  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time,  or  a  little  before  the  time  that  the  law 
of  combining  weights  in  its  larger  acceptance  (the  law  connected 
with  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton)  was  developed.  It  started  in  a 
most  peculiar  way.  Humboldt,  the  famous  traveler  was  preparing 
for  a  voyage  to  South  America  and  included  among  the  various 
questions  he  was  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  not  known  at  that  time  whether  the 
atmosphere  varied  in  its  composition  with  the  latitude,  or  with  the 
relative  area  of  sea  and  water,  or  not,  so  that  Humboldt  considered 
it  a  fruitful  and  important  question  to  think  about. 

When  Alexander  von  Humboldt  studied  the  question,  however, 
he  found  that  no  certain  means  of  arriving  at  a  theory  was  known 
at  that  time,  and  consequently,  that  it  was  necessary  to  start  the 
investigation  by  finding  such  a  means.  As  he  could  not  do  it  for 
himself  (for  he  had  not  time  enough,  and  possibly  also  not  chem- 
ical experience  enough,  having  begun  his  career  as  a  mining  engi- 
neer), he  associated  with  him  a  very  young  man,  a  very  promising 
young  man,  who  was  selected  for  him  by  one  of  his  acquaintances 
in  Paris.     This  man  was  named  Gay-Lussac.     Gay-Lussac  worked 

•Course  of  six  lectures  delivered  in  ihe  DepBrtment  of  Chemistry  of  Columbia 
Unirerait;,  Id  Havemeyer  Hall,  January  id  to  February  i,  1906.  Reported  sleno- 
grapbically.  Lectures  l  and  I  were  printed  in  Ihe  January,  1906,  number.  Copy- 
righted by  the  SCHOOL  OF  Mines  Qu* 
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out  the  various  details  or  air  analysis,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Berthollet  and  found  at  last  that  the  most  exact  way  of  analyzing 
air  was  to  mix  it  with  a  surplus  of  hydrogen,  to  explode  the  mix- 
ture, and  finally  to  measure  the  volume  remaining ;  the  very  method 
indeed  used  in  our  day  as  the  surest  and  most  exact  method  of 
analyzing  atmospheric  air.  This  method  was  also  developed  by 
Volta,  the  famous  inventor  of  the  voltaic  pile,  in  the  early  stages 
of  Volta's  scientific  career. 

Now  the  analysis  of  air  by  this  means  depends  upon  the  ratio 
of  the  volumes  of  the  remaining  and  disappearing  gases.  The 
operation  is  as  follows  :  A  certain  volume  of  air,  after  being  meas- 
ured, is  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen  and  the  total 
volume  measured.  Then  the  mixture  is  exploded.  By  the  ex- 
plosion oxygen,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  hydrogen,  disappears, 
forming  water.  The  volume  of  the  remainder  is  now  measured. 
Since,  of  course,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  a  certain  part  of 
the  disappearing  volume,  the  question  which  arose  was,  what  part 
of  this  volume  is  oxygen  ?  Experiment  showed  it  to  be  exactly 
a  third  part.  In  other  words,  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite 
one  volume  of  oxygen  combines  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
and  this  ratio  by  volume  was  found  to  hold  as  closely  and  exactly 
as  measurements  could  be  executed  at  that  time.  Indeed,  former 
investigators  who  had  measured  this  ratio,  found  almost  exactly  the 
same  result  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  no  one  of  them  suspected  that 
the  ratio  of  ingredients  was  more  than  a  coincidence;  and  no  one 
dreamed  that  there  existed  any  general  law  in  connection  with 
these  ratios. 

After  finishing  this  work,  Gay-Lussac's  connection  with  Hum- 
boldt ceased.  Humboldt  went  on  his  voyage  while  Gay-Lussac 
continued  his  work  with  the  more  general  questions,  although 
using  his  experience  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  a  means  for 
further  developments.  He  endeavored  to  discover  if  other  sub- 
stances united  also  in  simple  ratios  by  volume,  or  if  this  was  only 
an  accidental  ratio.  The  result  was  that  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  cases 
which  he  examined  he  discovered  that  there  were  exact  ratios  for 
the  union  of  each  element  with  another.  Later,  in  1802,  he  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  this  subject  in  which  he  announced  his  discovery 
that  when  gases  undergo  chemical  change,  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
appearing gases  to  those  formed  ^indeed,  the  ratio  between  all 
gases  concerned  in  such  a  chemical  change)  can  be  expressed  by 
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smEtll,  whole  numbers  like  i,  2,  3  or  4.  He  did  not  discover  any 
higher  number  than  4. 

This  was  a  very  important  discovery,  but  its  importance  was  not 
recognized  for  some  time.  You  will  remember  that  the  first  ap- 
plication of  Dalton's  idea,  a  year  later,  in  1 806,  in  connection  with 
the  idea  of  combining  weights,  was  not  evident  at  once.  The 
same  was  true  with  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes.  At 
first  no  one  brought  together  the  two  laws.  Of  course  both  of 
them  still  had  a  certain  amount  of  indistinctness,  especially  the 
law  of  the  combining  weights,  and  therefore  it  was  somewhat  ven- 
turesome to  put  them  together  and  expect  much  to  result.  But 
later,  when  the  ideas  of  Dalton  were  confirmed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Bcrzelius,  Gay-Lussac  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the 
relation  of  the  volumes  of  the  gases,  and  found  that  all  chemical 
elements  or  substances  not  only  unite  according  to  their  com- 
bining weights,  but  also  unite  in  equal  volumes,  or  in  volumes 
which  stand  in  a  simple  relation  to  one  another.  This  means 
nothing  more,  however,  than  that  equal  volumes  of  different 
-  gases  contain  such  weights  as  are  expressed  by  their  combining 
weights,  or  by  simple  multiples  of  these  combining  weights.  And 
this  leads  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas 
is  cither  identical  with  the  combining  weight,  or  stands  in  a  simple 
relation  to  the  combining  weight. 

To  make  this  consequence  clearer  let  us  consider  the  very  simple 
case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  The  law  of  Gay-Lussac  tells  us, 
then,  that  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  to  form  a 
chemical  compound  ;  while  the  law  of  combining  weights  tells  us 
that  as  between  the  weights  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  com- 
bining there  is  a  certain  ratio. 

The  weights  of  equal  volumes  thus  means  nothing  more  than  that 
the  specific  weights  of  different  gases  are  related  as  the  combining 
weights. 

As  this  was  just  what  Berzelius  was  interested  in,  he  tried  at 
once  to  develop  a  comprehensive  theory  of  gaseous  compounds 
and  their  relations  to  combining  weights  from  this  general  dis- 
covery of  Gay-Lussac. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  told  you  that  Gay-Lussac  was  quite  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  He  doubted  it  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  when  he  tested  it  by  means  of  analysis  and  found  that  the 
analyses  corresponded  quite  exactly  with  the  assumptions  contained 
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in  this  hypothesis,  he  regarded  the  hypothesis  as  proven  and  held 
to  it.  Now,  his  first  idea  was  that  equal  volumes  of  different  gases 
should  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms.  It  seemed  rather  likely 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  you  know  that  different  gases  behave  in 
a  similar  way.  Gay-Lussac  had  already  discovered  the  law  that 
all  gases  have  the  same  rate  of  expansion  with  increased  tem- 
perature, i.  c,  va.ty  in  volume  or  pressure  in  the  same  way  when 
the  temperature  is  changed,  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas. 
And  Boyle  had  discovered  another  law  holding  good  for  all  gases, 
that  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure, and  the  nature  of  the  gas  has  no  influence  at  all.  These  were 
general  laws,  then,  and  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
gas.  Therefore,  since  a  number  of  the  properties  of  gases  proved 
themselves  dependent  upon  something  more  general  than  their 
specific  chemical  nature,  the  law  was  not  far  to  seek  that  these 
properties  must  depend  upon  the  equal  constitution  of  the  different 
gases ;  in  an  equal  volume,  then,  an  equal  number  of  atoms  must 
be  present. 

Berzelius  then  published  his  views,  choosing  the  atomic  weights, 
as  he  called  them,  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  proportional  to  the 
densities  of  the  various  gaseous  elements.  This  could  be  done,  of 
course,  for  the  analysis  of  compounds  either  by  synthesis  or  analy- 
sis in  the  natural  sense,  shows  that  the  ratio  between  the  different 
combining  weights  is  the  same;  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
there  is  more  than  one  combination  between  two  or  more  elements, 
there  is  a  certain  freedom  in  the  choice  of  the  multiple  of  the  com- 
bining weight  to  be  used  as  the  true  unit.  Berzelius  made  use  of 
this  freedom  of  choice  and  so  obtained  combining  weights  which 
were  proportional  to  the  volume  weights  of  the  different  gases, 
of  course  under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. After  publishing  his  views,  however,  he  encountered  a  diffi- 
culty, which  caused  him  to  abandon  for  a  short  time  the  whole 
theory  of  combination,  as  it  was  called.  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  freedom  of  scientific  thought  with  Berzelius.  Ber- 
zelius was  so  little  enamored  of  his  own  ideas  that  he  judged  them 
more  even  severely  than  he  judged  the  ideas  of  others ;  at  least  in 
his  younger  days  this  was  so.  When  he  became  older,  the  general 
ossification  of  the  brain,  which  always  accompanies  age,  was  evi- 
dent, also,  in  this  most  powerful  brain,  and  the  same  man  who  in 
his  younger  days  wrote  that  science  was  the  freest  of  all  possible 
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lands,  and  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  do  anything  in  science, 
if  only  it  be  true  and  correct,  was  the  same  man  Who  in  the  last 
five  or  ten  years  of  his  life  waged  the  bitterest  possible  war  against 
the  whole  science  of  his  time. 

This  is  a  general  fact  to  be  observed  in  the  most  influential 
scientists.  Of  course  every  science  has  its  own  rate  of  progress, 
but  when  such  a  powerful  man  appears  in  it  he  always  increases 
the  rate,  and  all  science  advances  with  him'.  But  science  is  an 
organism  of  a  much  longer  existence  than  that  of  a  single  man, 
and  it  is  just  the  increased  speed  which  is  caused  by  this  man  that  is 
often  the  cause  of  his  undoing.  He  cannot  develop  himself  as  quickly 
as  his  science  does  under  his  influence ;  iV  develops,  so  rapidly 
that,  when  he  becomes  old,  he  must  either  step  aside  and  let  sci- 
ence go  by  herself,  or  else  fall  under  her  wheels  and  be  crushed. 
In  this  way  Bcrzelius,  who  did  not  step  aside,  was  crushed,  and  his 
last  days  were  unhappy.  Indeed,  if  you  will  investigate  the  per. 
sonal  experience  of  any  great  scientist  you  will  find  this  to  be  almost 
invariably  his  fate.  Science  is  a  very  severe  deity  and  cares  not 
for  any  man  ;  for  after  he  has  served  her  purposes,  she  casts  him 
aside  and  leaves  him  to  look  after  himself. 

Now  Berzelius  was  very  severe  in  the  criticism  of  his  own  ideas 
at  this  time  and  discovered  at  once  a  number  of  cases  which  did  not 
agree  at  all  with  his  first  idea.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  hydro- 
gen and  chIorine,for  example.  As  you  know,  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  are  formed  from  one  volume  of  hydrogen  plus  one 
volume  of  chlorine,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  if  there  are,  say, 
a  thousand  atoms  in  this  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  presumably  a 
thousand  atoms  of  chlorine  in  its  one  volume,  and  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  unites  with  one  atom  of  chlorine,  there  cannot  be  formed 
more  than  a  thousand  atoms  of  hydrogen  chloride,  but  these  thou- 
sand atoms  are  supposed  to  fill  not  one  volume,  but  two  volumes. 
In  one  volume  consequently  there  must  be  but  500  atoms,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  through  the  general  assumption  that 
in  all  cases  the  density  will  be  properly  expressed  by  the  com- 
bining weights.  For  the  combining  weight  of  hydrogen  chloride  is 
36  47,  while  its  greatest  density  is  but  one  half  of  this. 

If  we  start  from  the  assumption  that  equal  volumes  of  gases 
contain  the  same  number  of  atoms,  then  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
hydrogen  chloride  cannot  be  36.47  but  should  be  only  half  of  it ; 
and  that  would  mean  nothing  but  that  the  hydrogen  chloride  con- 
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sists  of  half  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  half  an  atom  of  chlorine,  but 
this  is  again  a  contradiction,  because  atoms  cannot  be  divided. 
Therefore  there  is  a  certain  contradiction  in  this  idea.  We  get  the 
same  contradiction  if  we  unite  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen  to  two  volumes  of  water  vapor.  This  means 
that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  must  take  up  half  an  atom  of  oxygen 
to  form  one  atom  of  water,  if  the  law  of  the  proportionality  between 
combining  weights  is  correct. 

Berzelius  dropped  the  matter  entirely  at  this  point  and  expected 
some  other  discovery  to  clear  up  this  matter.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  artificial  explanation  where  such  an  obvious  difference  and 
utter  contradiction  was  evident. 

In  a  very  short  time  after  this  result  was  reached,  an  explanation 
was  offered  from  two  different  sources  which  turned  out  to  be 
almost  the  same,  and  by  which  this  difficulty  was  removed,  so  to 
say.  The  men  who  tried  and  published  these  explanations  were 
an  Italian  physicist,  named  Avogadro,  and  a  scientist  of  the  very 
highest  standing,  a  Frenchman  named  Ampere,  the  same  man 
who  discovered  the  law  of  the  mutual  action  of  currents.  Now 
both  tried  to  explain  this  fact  in  the  way  well  known  to  every 
chemist,  i,  e.,  by  the  assumption  of  some  other  kind  of  indivisible 
units  in  the  gas  which  are  different  from  the  simple  atoms  of 
Dalton.  These  we  now  call  molecules,  they  caHed  them  other- 
wise, however,  in  their  first  papers ;  but  to  avoid  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  I  will  accept  at  once  the  modern  expression.  The 
idea  was  simply  that  we  would  get  by  means  of  halves  of  these 
units  the  number  of  units  in  the  gas.  It  is  not  possible  to  assume 
half  the  atoms;  we  are  forced  to  assume  exactly  the  inverse  thing, 
namely,  that  the  material  units  in  the  gas  are  not  simply  atoms 
but  made  up  of  more  than  one  atom  ;  then  they  may  be  divided 
without  any  necessity  of  dividing  atoms,  and  the  whole  thing  may 
be  plotted  out.  For  example,  we  assume  that  a  gas  does  not  con- 
sist directly  of  atoms,  but  of  pairs  of  atoms;  that  two  atoms  form 
a  combination,  a  unit  of  their  own,  and  that  these  units  are  con- 
cerned in  the  law  of  combining  volumes  of  gases.  Then  we 
can  get  the  whole  matter  in  order.  Thus  we  can  assume  that 
hydrogen  in  the  gaseous  state  is  made  up  the  material  units  called 
molecules  in  such  a  way  that  every  molecule  consists  of  two 
atoms;  and  in  the  same  way  chlorine  is  made  up  of  molecules, 
each  consisting  of  two  atoms,  while  hydrogen  chloride  is  made  up 
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of  molecules,  each  of  which  consists  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and 
one  atom  of  chlorine.  Then  the  whole  difficulty  is  effaced.  The 
1 ,000  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  each  made  up  of  2,000 
atoms,  and  2,000  molecules  of  hydrogen  chloride  are  formed,  each 
consisting  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  chlorine. 

Now  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  the  standpoint  of  £er- 
zelius  toward  this  suggestion.  He  had  already  commenced  his 
"  Jahrbericht"  —  his  account  of  all  chemical  and  physical  work 
done  in  a  certain  year.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
inventions  of  Berzelius.  You  know  in  our  times  every  science 
has  its  yearly  account  of  all  work  and  discovery  relating  to  it  — 
in  the  German  language  you  will  not  find  any  science  without  its 
Year  Book.  And  as  chemical  investigations  and  facts  came  into 
existence  the  "Jahrbericht"  of  Berzelius  kept  an  account  of  them, 
which  he  delivered  to  his  own  academies  and  then  published  in  a 
German  translation.  This  was  continued  for  a  number  of  years 
most  faithfully  by  his  pupil  Wochlcr,  In  his  "  Jahrbericht "  Ber- 
zelius expressed  his  opinions  about  the  use  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules, and  his  view  was  not  altogether  favorable  to  this  idea.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  grant  that  by  such  assumptions  the  laws  of 
the  volumes  of  gas  could  be  explained,  but  these  assumptions  do 
not  explain  anything  else.  They  were  made  just  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  this  simple  fact  and  to  explain  any  fact  you  can 
always  invent  some  possibility,  although  this  possibility  is  quite  use- 
less except  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  because  we  do  not 
progress  by  such  an  assumption,  but  only  express  the  same  thing 
by  a  picture  instead  of  by  a  numerical  ratio.  And  then  before 
Berzelius  declined  altogether  to  accept  this  view,  he  added,  if  there 
should  be  found  anything  connected  with  the  same  relations, 
which  could  be  explained  as  well,  or  related  more  closely,  by  such 
assumption,  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  explanation  of  the  molec- 
ular hypothesis.  But  so  long  as  the  molecular  assumption  only 
explains  a  single  fact  it  docs  not  count  for  very  much  and  science 
is  only  retarded  by  such  a  round-about  way  of  stating  something 
which  could  be  stated  in  a  shorter  and  better  way.  Indeed  the 
ideas  of  Avogadro  and  Amp£rc  remained  almost  forgotten  for  a 
long  time  and  only  developed  in  the  way  that  Berzelius  foresaw  in 
his  day.  Only  when  after  the  beginning  of  the  development  of 
organic  chemistry  it,appeared  that  there  was  another  kind  of  action 
with  these  equal  volumes  of  gases,  did  it  become  evident  that  there 
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was  some  utility,  some  truth,  some  more  general  relation  connected 
with  these  ideas  of  a  molecule,  and  that  this  idea  could  be 
applied  with  success  as  a  useful  idea  in  science.  This  recognition 
came  about  by  the  promulgation  of  a  scientific  discussion  which 
was  connected  with  the  proper  formula  to  be  given  to  chemical 
compounds. 

If  we  compare  the  composition  of  alcohol,  C,H,0,  with  ether, 
CjH„0,and  water,  H,0,we  do  not  find  much  relationship  between 
them ;  but  if  we  double  the  formula  of  alcohol  we  get  C,H„0,,  and 
the  formulae  can  be  brought  into  the  following  relation  :  If  we 
assume  a  radical  substance  of  the  composition  C,H,,  then  ether 
can  be  considered  as  the  first  hydrate  of  this  compound,  of  this 
hydrocarbon,  C^H,,  and  a  second  hydrate  would  be  alcohol.  This 
was  indeed  the  first  idea  of  the  relation  between  these  formulx  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  ether  being  considered  as  a  first  hydrate  and 
alcohol  as  a  second. 

Now  this  idea  is  dependent  upon  the  way  we  write  the  formula 
of  alcohol.  In  that  day  the  formula  was  the  same  as  that  we  are 
using  today,  C,H,0,and  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
this  was  the  right  way  or  whether  the  formula  should  be  written 
C,H,-2{H,0)  or  (C,H,0),.  There  was  no  way  of  deciding  the 
question  at  that  time,  because  the  assumption  that  the  gaseous 
volume  of  organic  substances  shows  the  formula  was  not  made  at 
that  time  and  had  still  to  be  proved.  Therefore  the  question  rested 
upon  other  questions :  Are  there  reasons  for  writing  the  formula 
of  alcohol  in  this  way,  C,HjH,0  or  C.H,2{H,0),  and  the  formula 
of  ether  in  this  way  (C,H.).H,0,  or  C.H^H.O  ?  Is  alcohol  related 
to  ether  in  this  way  or  in  the  other  way?  This  question  was  de- 
cided by  Williamson,  who  in  a  most  masterly  piece  of  work  ex- 
plained the  following  idea : 

I  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  homology  of  organic 
compounds;  I  mean  the  fact  that  by  adding  CH,  to  quite  a  similar 
compound  in  organic  chemistry  alters  that  compound,  Williamson 
argued  in  this  way:  If  there  are  two  radicals  in  the  ether  it  must 
be  possible  to  build  up  an  ether  which  contains  two  different  rad- 
icals at  the  same  time.  Now  at  this  time  it  was  important  to  de- 
cide this  one  question,  and  he  showed  in  a  paper  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  turn  out  any  ethers  containing  ether  with  any  described 
radical  in  it,  while  it  was  impossible  to  get  alcohols  with  different 
radicals  in  them ;  therefore  the  general  formula  of  alcohol  should  be 
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C,H.H,0  (or  C,H,0).  and  of  ether  (C.H,),-  H.O,  or  now  (C,H^\0. 

In  this  way  Williamson  introduced  the  general  method  of  de- 
ciding the  question  of  constitution  by  forming  such  compounds 
that  may  be  foreseen  by  some  basic  constitution  and  to  decide 
such  questions  in  this  way.  But  this  is  a  question  we  shall  deal 
with  on  a  later  occasion.  The  main  thing  is  to  show  that  by 
choosing  the  chemical  formula  in  such  a  way  that  equal  volumes 
of  gasesare  expressed,  the  purely  chemical  relations  between  the  sub- 
stances concerned  could  be  expressed  in  a  more  simple  and  more 
natural  way  than  otherwise.  This  was  the  missing  link,  and  this 
is  the  reason  the  molecular  hypothesis  was  introduced,  and  we  can 
see  at  once  that  by  it  these  conceptions  of  organic  chemistry  based 
upon  the  composition  of  such  quantities  as  exhibit  equal  volumes 
in  gases,  the  whole  system  of  organic  chemistry  can  be  made  much 
more  simple  and  much  more  logically  related  than  otherwise. 

Then  after  this  served  as  an  introduction,  the  molecular  hypo- 
thesis in  chemistry  went  on  rather  quickly  and  emphatically.  You 
will  find  certain  definitions  in  every  text-book  —  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  the  first  inventor,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  do  so  — 
that  atoms  are  the  smallest  possible  parts  of  matter  which  can  not 
be  divided  any  more,  or  which  by  division  would  yield  other  kinds 
of  matter,  and  molecules  are  the  smallest  particles  existing  in 
gases  or  capable  of  existing  in  gases.  Now  it  is  the  queerest  thing 
that  nobody  ever  tried  to  carry  out  any  experiments  to  show  the 
truth  or  to  show  the  scientific  meaning  of  these  definitions.  Nobody 
tried  to  find  the  smallest  particle  of  a  gas  and  determine  its  quantity. 
The  whole  thing  rested,  and  rests  in  our  day  still,  just  on  the  assump- 
tion that  molecules  are  the  smallest  parts  existing  in  agas,  and  if 
,we  assume  this  we  can  deduce  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Now  for  us  it  should  be  of  course  a  most  important  task  to  find 
out  if  there  is  something  experimentally  definajjle  behind  these  hy- 
pothetical ideas,  and  how  the  thing  may  appear  if  we  remove  all 
these  hypothetical  garments  and  show  the  facts  plainly  as  nature 
created  them.  It  may  be  done  and  in  a  very  simple  way.  We 
have  alluded  already  to  the  law  of  gases,  the  law  that  the  pressure 
and  volume  are  inversely  proportional  to  one  another  in  such  a  way 
that  the  product  of  pressure  and  volume  at  a  given  temperature  is 
a  constant  value  for  any  gas  and  any  amount  of  any  gas.  If  we 
change  the  volume,  then  the  pressure  will  vary  in  such  a  way  that 
product  remains  the  same.     If  we  change  the  temperature  then  we 
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get  again  a  certain  value  which  will  not  change  except  by  a  change 
of  temperature.  If  we  simply  take  account  of  the  temperature, by 
dividing  this  product  by  the  temperature,  so  many  degrees  from 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  then  add  the  number  273  to  it,  wc 
get  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas.  Then  we  can  write 
/f7(273  +  0  ~  constant. 

This  constant  is  simply  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  a  gas ;  it 
is  invariable  for  a  given  quantity  of  gas.  If  we  know  the  quantity 
of  gas,  its  volume,  its  pressure,  its  temperature,  then,  and  divide  the 
product  of  pressure  and  volume  by  the  temperature,  we  get  a  con- 
stant number,  the  same  for  every  temperature,  pressure  and  vol- 
ume ;  it  is  invariant.  It  is  also  an  invariant  for  any  given  amount 
of  a  given  gas,  and  it  is  of  course  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
the  gas.  If  we  double  the  quantity  of  the  gas,  for  example,  in  the 
same  volume,  the  pressure  will  be  double,  and  so  on. 

Therefore  we  can  calculate  this  invariant  for  the  amounts  of 
difTerent  gases  which  are  related  as  their  molecular  weights.  What 
will  turn  out?  Now,  after  our  first  assumption  in  molecular 
weights  of  different  gases,  there  are  like  numbers  of  molecules 
from  the  hypothetical  side,  but  the  molecular  weights  of  different 
gases  mean  such  weights  of  different  gases  as  are  contained  at 
the  same  temperature  and  pressure  in  the  same  volume.  This 
means  nothing  else  than  if  instead  of  an  arbitrary  quantity  of 
different  gases  we  take  molecular  weights  expressed,  for  example, 
in  grams,  this  invariant  becomes  a  general  invariant,  the  same 
for  all  gases,  quite  independent  of  their  nature ;  and  the  law,  which 
is  an  empirical  law  and  which  underlies  the  molecular  hypothesis, 
means  nothing  else  than  if  we  compute  the  invariant  for  any  gas 
in  chemically  comparable  quantities,  as  expressed  by  this  formula, 
we  always  get  the  same  invariant,  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  gas.  You  see  it  is  a  quite  empirical  fact.  It  means  that  the  in- 
variant of  the  gas  is  directly  connected  with  its  combining  weight 
in  such  a  way  that  for  the  combining  weight  of  any  gas  is  either 
equal  to  that  for  the  combining  weight  of  other  gases,  or  is  related 
in  a  simple  way  to  it.  In  other  words,  if  we  express  or  formulate 
such  quantities  of  different  gases  which  stand  in  the  most  simple 
chemical  relations  according  to  this  table,  then  we  get  such  quan- 
tities as  are  possessed  of  the  same  value  as  gases. 

This  is  the  simple  empirical  fact  which  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  molecules  and  you  see  there  is  nothing  about  the  small  particles 
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doing  something  connected  with  this  idea,  it  is  simply  a  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  discovery  of  Gay-Lussac  that  gases  unite  in 
the  simple  ratios  of  their  volume  if  observed  at  equal  temperatures 
and  equal  pressures. 

Now  the  physical  meaning  of  the  molecular  theory  is  a  thing 
which  has  not  been  accepted  generally  by  chemistry.  Our  books 
are  written  still  for  the  large  part  according  to  the  conceptions  of 
the  molecular  hypothesis,  and  there  has  been  but  a  slight  attempt 
to  free  these  general  facts  from  the  arbitrary  disguise  of  this 
hypothesis. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  some  developments,  or  to  some  difficulties 
which  have  been  vanquished  with  success,  and  to  a  new  aspect 
only  developed  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  difficulties 
will  be  found  first  with  acetic  acid,  sulphur  and  some  other  sub- 
stance whose  vapor  density  is  too  large  to  fit  into  this  system  of 
molecular  weight.  This  is  explained  quite  easily  by  the  assumption 
that  not  only  two  —  for  example  with  sulphur  —  not  only  two  atoms 
of  sulphur  unite  to  form  the  molecule  of  sulphur  vapor,  but  three, 
and  on  this  assumption  the  real  vapor  density  of  sulphur  turned 
out  quite  correctly.  Of  course  such  assumptions  can  be  made 
in  every  case  when  the  real  experimental  density  is  larger  than 
the  density  calculated  from  the  general  ideas  of  the  molecular 
hypothesis. 

But  then  another  difficulty  arose.  It  was  connected  mostly  with 
the  vapor  density  of  ammonia  salts  —  for  example  ammonium 
chloride,  NH,C1,  where  the  real  vapor  density  is  found  to  be  half, 
or  somewhat  larger  than  half,  the  value  represented  by  NH^CI. 
This  can  not  be  explained,  of  course,  on  this  general  assumption, 
because  ammonium  chloride  yields  results  which  are  too  low  — 
not  too  high. 

Then  from  three  different  sides  the  explanation  was  given  that 
the  vapor  of  ammonia  chloride  was  not  a  real  ammonium  chloride, 
but  consists  of  ammonia  plus  hydrogen  chloride,  i.  e.,  that  ammo- 
nium chloride  dissociates  into  its  components  when  brought  into  the 
state  of  vapor.  Of  course  this  needed  again  experimental  proof, 
and  this  experimental  proof  was  brought  about  at  that  time  by 
different  means.  It  was  not  quite  easy  to  prove  it,  but  the  experi- 
menters were  successful,  and  showed  that  if  the  vapor  of  am- 
monium chloride  is  made  to  diffuse  through  an  asbestos  septum, 
the  ammonia  gas  goes  very  much  more  quickly  through  the  septum 
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than  the  hydrogen  chloride  does,  so  that  in  this  way  it  was 
proved  that  they  had  to  do,  not  with  pure  gas  as  a  cheniicai  sub- 
tance,  but  a  gaseous  solution  consisting  of  two  different  gases, 
separated  by  this  mechanical  means  from  one  another.  Then 
the  objection  was  brought  forward  that  it  was  by  the  influence  of 
septum  that  the  separation  is  brought  about.  But  if  there  were 
no  ammonia  vapor,  for  example,  in  the  vapor  of  the  ammonium 
chloride,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  separating  the  ammonia, 
for  the  separation  was  brought  about  by  the  quicker  diffusion  of 
ammonia,  and  the  property  of  a  substance  not  present  at  all  could 
not  influence  the  state  of  the  whole  system.  Then  by  later  experi- 
ments this  objection  was  put  aside  experimentally,  for  the  same 
result  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  septum  of  ammonium  chloride. 
And  finally  it  was  shown  to  be  possible,  without  any  septum,  to 
separate  the  two  gases  by  free  diffusion. 

So  it  turned  out  that  indeed  It  was  quite  reasonable,  and  experi- 
mentally without  objection,  to  assume  that  the  vapor  decomposed 
into  these  two  gases  whichformed  the  solution,  a  homogeneous  mix- 
ture, and  in  our  own  time,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  series  of  proofs 
were  concluded  in  a  most  remarkable  way  by  Becker,  in  Manches- 
ter, who  discovered  that  the  presence  of  water  changes  very  much 
the  ratio  of  composition  and  union  of  the  different  gases.  When  he 
heated  most  carefully  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  absence 
of  water,  no  precipitation  of  the  chloride  ensued ;  and  the  temper- 
ature remained  much  lower  than  the  temperature  when  ammonium 
chloride  is  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  vaporized  dried  am- 
monium chloride,  he  found  just  the  expected  volume  of  the  gas, 
and  this  was  because  the  water  acts  as  a  catalyzer  —  I  will  explain 
what  that  means  later.  Without  the  presence  of  water  the  decom- 
position of  ammonium  chloride  is  so  slow  that  just  the  density  of 
the  undissociated  vapor  could  be  observed,  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  cycle  of  experimental  proof  was  completed. 

Now,  there  is  another  very  important  development  of  the  same 
series  of  ideas  directly  related  with  this  class  of  development.  It 
had  not  a  distant  beginning;  its  birth  can  be  dated  back  to  18S5, 
when  it  was  mentioned  by  the  famous  chemist,  van't  Hoff,  who 
found  an  analogy  between  substance  in  solution  and  gasified  mat- 
ter. But  van't  Hoff  was  not  the  first;  it  had  been  discovered  at  a 
much  earlier  time  by  Pfeffer  that  there  was  a  pressure  in  solutions 
quite  comparable  with  pressures  in  gases,  and  that  if  we  employ  the 
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same  formula  for  any  dissolved  substance  as  we  do  for  gases,  using 
as  the  volume  of  the  gas  the  volume  of  the  solution,  and  a  certain 
pressure,  which  we  call  the  osmotic  pressure,  for  the  gaseous  pres- 
sure, we  get  the  same  invariant  for  dissolved  substances  as  we  do  (or 
gaseous  substances,  and  therefore  the  law  of  gases  may  be  extended 
from  gases  to  any  and  every  dissolved  substance. 

This  was  the  most  important  enlargement  of  the  law  of  Gay- 
Lussac,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a  few  minutes  upon  this 
development.  It  began  with  the  work  of  two  scientists,  one  a 
Frenchman  named  de  Vries,  and  the  other  a  German  named 
FfefTer,  who  were  occupying  themselves  with  studying  the  osmotic 
pressure.  The  facts  were  as  follows :  That  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct certain  septa,  to  coat  a  porous  cylinder  with  copper  ferrocy- 
anide  in  such  a  way  that  if  we  put  in  it  a  solution  of  sugar,  pure 
water,  exerting  a  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  will  go  into 
the  sugar  solution.  And  the  pressure  developed  by  a  substance  in 
solution  is  proportional  to  theamount  of  substance  present,  and  to 
the  absolute  temperature. 

PfeflTer  discovered  only  the  existence  of  this  pressure  and  its 
dependence  upon  temperature  and  concentration,  but  van't  HofiT 
discovered  that,  ifdifTerent  solutions  were  prepared  and  the  press- 
ure computed  according  to  the  law  of  gases  he  got  for  the  molecular 
weight  of  sugar,  for  example,  the  same  pressure,  if  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, at  the  same  temperature,  as  he  would  if  the  sugar  were  in  the 
gaseous  state. 

If  you  construct  a  movable  septum  and  place  it  between  a  solu- 
tion and  the  pure  solvent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exert  a  pressure . 
to  keep  the  septum  in  place,  for  otherwise  the  septum  will  move 
because  the  water  will  go  into  the  solution  and  will  thus  exert  a 
pressure  upon  it.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  septum  in  place  by 
some  other  pressure  in  order  to  get  exactly  the  pressure  called  the 
osmotic  pressure. 

All  the  consequences  which  can  be  deduced  from  the  law  for 
gases  can  then  be  applied  at  once  to  dissolved  substances.  I  will 
allude  to  only  one  of  these  consequences  which  will  show  itself  as 
very  important  in  our  later  investigations.  If  we  investigate  in 
this  way  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  we  will  find  exactly  the 
same  difference  as  the  chemists  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
found  with  ammonium  chloride,  namely  the  expected  pressure  is 
doubled,  and  we  have  to  divide  the  molecule  of  our  potassium 
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chloride  into  two  molecules  to  correspond  with  the  facts.  This  is 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  general  views  of  van't  Hoff,  but  should 
be  explained  by  what  was  developed  by  Arrhenius,  by  the  investi- 
gation of  the  electrical  conductivity  of  salt  solutions.  He  was 
brought  to  his  idea  by  observing  that  a  part  of  his  salts,  ions  as 
they  are  called,  could  not  be  considered  as  united,  as  bound 
together  in  a  sail  solution,  but  must  be  considered,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  behavior  of  the  conduction  of  electricity,  as  made  up  of  inde- 
pendently moving  substances,  each  of  which  can  transport  the  charge 
of  electricity,  quite  independent  one  of  the  other.  Therefore  he 
assumed  that  the  solution  of  potassium  chloride  contains  potassium 
and  chlorine,  of  course  not  common  potassium  or  common  chlo- 
rine, but  ions  of  these  substances,  difTering  from  them  by  their  re- 
lation to  the  analogy  —  I  cannot  dwell  any  more  upon  this  ques- 
tion, but  it  was  inevitable  to  assume  from  this  electrical  standpoint 
that  the  potassium  and  chlorine  ions  were  free  and  independent  from 
one  another,  and  this  fitted  in  with  the  theory  of  van't  Hoff,  that  in 
solutions  of  potassium  chloride,  indeed,  in  solutions  of  every  salt, 
a  kind  of  dissociation  must  be  assumed. 

In  this  way  by  this  development  of  the  general  idea  the  science 
of  chemistry  has  developed  by  itself,  and  the  entire  portion  of  in- 
organic chemistry  has  been  influenced  by  this  development  of 
theoretical  ideas. 

Fourth  Lectuhe:  Constitution  and  Isomekism  {Organic 
Chemistry). 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  If  you  will  recall  the  various  cross- 
sections  we  have  considered  as  drawn  through  the  body  of  theo- 
retical chemistry,  you  will  remember  at  the  same  time  that  in  our 
first  cross-section  we  did  not  encounter  hypothetical  things  or  at 
least  not  those  which  could  not  be  freed  from  hypothetical  condi- 
tions and  brought  into  a  purely  empirical  form;  but  this  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  do  as  the  science  progressed.  Even 
the  idea  of  a  chemical  substance  or  a  chemical  individual  entirely 
free  from  hypothetical  conditions,  is  somewhat  connected  with  the 
hypothesis  of  atoms,  but  it  was  easy  for  us  to  show  that  this  con- 
nection is  only  superficial,  and  that  the  purely  empirical  or  scien- 
tific part  of  it  could  be  investigated  by  itself. 

Underlying  the  relations  between  the  hypothetical  and  empirical 
portions  is  the  idea  of  molecules,  but  even  here  it  was  possible  to 
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recognize  in  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  the  simple  ratios  of  gaseous  com- 
binations, the  empirical  generalities  as  well  as  empirical  laws 
underlying  the  hypothesis  of  molecules. 

The  part  of  chemistry  which  we  shall  investigate  to-day  cannot 
be  presented  in  this  way,  as  the  former  parts  were.  Organic 
chemistry  is  still  so  intimately  interwoven  and  connected  with 
hypothetical  views  that  even  to-day  it  seems  indeed  impossible  to 
lay  on  the  one  side  of  the  table  the  empirical  facts  in  any  satis- 
factory form  and  on  the  other  side  the  hypothetical  conditions. 
Therefore  I  can  only  give  you  the  historical  development  as  con- 
nected with  hypothesis,  and,  at  best,  only  some  indications  of  the 
way  in  which  the  separation  of  facts  and  hypothesis  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  future. 

The  starting  point  of  the  question  of  isomerism  and  constitution 
was  the  general  fact  that  different  bodies  or  different  substances 
are  characterized  by  different  properties,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
characterized  by  different  composition.  The  tacit  assumption, 
then,  was  that  every  body,  every  substance,  has  a  definite  com- 
position of  its  own.  Its  composition  depends  on  the  one  hand  on 
the  nature  of  the  elements  composing  it;  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
relation  between  the  combining  weights  of  these  different  ele- 
ments. Every  body  has  its  own  composition;  a  different  compo- 
sition means  a  different  body,  and  the  same  composition  means 
the  same  body. 

This  statement  expresses  the  scientific  knowledge  of  chemistry 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  You  will  remember  that  Berzelius  used  to  collect  all 
new  discoveries,  all  new  investigations  in  chemistry  during  one 
year  and  summarized  them  in  his  Jahresbericht.  Then  in  one  of 
his  "  Jahresbericht "  it  was  stated  that  a  young  chemist  named 
Woehler  had  investigated  and  analyzed  a  certain  new  acid  and 
found  its  composition.  On  the  other  side,  another  young  chemist 
named  Liebig  had  investigated  another  substance,  the  acid  of 
fulminating  mercury,  and  had  al^o  carefully  analyzed  it. 

It  was  a  rather  difficult  task  to  analyze  this  substance,  but  he 
carried  it  out  very  successfully  and  thus  found  the  composition  of 
this  acid  and  consequently,  its  formula.  But  as  Berzelius  remarked 
in  his  ■■  Jahresbericht "  both  acids  were  of  the  same  composition, 
although  they  had  quite  different  properties.  This  seemed  so 
impossible  at  that  time  that  Berzelius  at  once  attempted  to  find 
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the  reason.  .  He  assumed  that  some  mistake  had  been  made,  for 
he  could  not  believe  that  both  analyses  could  be  correct,  and  that 
two  different  substances  could  have  the  same  composition,  i.  e., 
were  both  composed  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Liebig  and  Woehicr,  who  did  not  know  each  other  at  this  time, 
became  angry  at  this,  for  everyone  believed  that  the  observations 
about  the  analyses  were  right  and  it  certainly  looked  as  if  one  of 
them  was  incorrect.  They,  therefore,  arranged  an  interview,  and 
this  interview  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  remarkable  friendship 
which  lasted  through  the  lives  of  these  great  men.  From  that  time 
science  gained  more  by  avoiding  the  friction  which  only  develops 
useless  heat,  for  energy  is  needed  in  the  development  of  science 
and  for  the  clearing  up  of  some  differences. 

They  repeated  their  analyses  with  the  result  that  indeed  both 
substances  had  the  same  composition,  so  there  was  nothing  left 
for  them  to  do  but  to  accept  this  new  and  unexpected  fact  of 
science,  that  it  is  possible  for  tivo  substances  to  have  the  same 
composition  and  at  the  same  time  utterly  different  properties. 

From  quite  another  side,  then,  from  a  scientist  of  the  highest 
rank,  a  new  instance  of  such  a  case  was  discovered.  This  was 
Faraday,  who  discovered  the  same  fact  in  a  rather  unexpected  way. 
At  that  time  illuminating  gas  was  just  being  introduced  in  Berlin, 
but  the  gas  was  not  sent  through  pipes  laid  in  the  streets  as  now, 
but  was  compressed  in  copper  cylinders  and  brought  from  house  to 
house,  just  as  beer  or  any  other  liquid.  This  cylinder  was  con- 
nected with  the  user's  pipe  system  and  the  gas  was  used  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  Now  the  company  that  was  making  and  distributing 
this  gas  was  much  annoyed  by  the  fact  that  liquids  separated 
out  in  the  cylinder  of  compressed  gas  and  decreased  the  lighting 
power.  Some  of  this  liquid  was  sent  to  Faraday,  that  he  might 
investigate,  and,  if  possible,  devise  some  means  by  which  the 
trouble  could  be  avoided. 

Faraday  investigated  this  liquid.  I  cannot  tell  what  he  found, 
but  would  only  like  to  mention  that  he,  among  other  things,  found 
benzene,  and  that  this  was  an  independent  discovery  of  benzene, 
for  it  had  been  first  discovered  in  quite  another  way.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  found  that  one  part  of  the  liquid  was  very  volatile 
with  a  boiling  point  of  20  to  29  degrees  centigrade,  and  had  the  same 
composition  as  the  well  known  ethylene,  a  gas  which  was  obtained 
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from  alcohol"by  distillation  with  a  large  amount  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Not  only  the  vapor  density  of  this  liquid,  which  we  now  call  buty- 
lene,  but  the  composition  also  was  exactly  like  ethylene.  The  for- 
mer has  a  formula  C,H,,  the  latter  C,Hj, 

This  was  another  instance,  and  Berzelius  finally  agreed  that  It 
was  indeed  possible  to  have  different  substances  with  the  same 
composition. 

Then  another  instance  was  found  in  quite  another  field.  This 
was  where  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  had  been 
established.  They  transformed  the  potassium  salt  into  tartaric 
acid,  but  from  time  to  time  they  obtained  instead  of  the  well- 
known  acid  another  substance,  which  had  another  crystalline  form, 
and  crystallized  with  water  (where  generally  tartaric  acid  does  not 
contain  water  of  crystallization),  but  had  otherwise  the  same  com- 
position, the  same  taste,  and  formed  salts  in  the  same  way,  or  a 
very  similar  way  as  tartaric  acid. 

In  this  case  Berzelius  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter for  himself.  He  got  a  specimen  of  this  newly  discovered  acidi 
prepared  a  number  of  its  salts,  and  finally  established  the  fact  by 
very  careful  analyses,  that  this  new  acid  was  indeed  different  from 
the  well-known  tartaric  acid  in  some  respects,  but  was  very  like  it 
in  the  way  it  formed  salts,  and  had  exactly  the  same  composition. 
The  salts  also  were  simitar  to  the  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  so  that  a 
new  case  of  two  substances  of  diRerent  properties  but  of  the  same 
composition  was  at  h<>nd. 

Then  Berzelius  felt  it  very  necessary  that  science  acknowledge 
and  recognize  this  fact,  and  so  he  brought  it  into  the  general  posses- 
sion of  science  by  a  process  which  looks  rather  superficial ,  but  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  by  giving  a  name  to  the  general  fact. 
He  designated  the  general  fact,  that  the  substances  of  equal  com- 
position could  possess  different  properties  by  the  name  ■'  isomer- 
ism," and  called  such  substances  as  have  different  properties^ 
although  the  very  same  composition,  "  isomeric  substances." 

Now,  it  seems  a  very  small  thing  to  give  a  name  to  such  a 
thing.  Everyone  or  anyone  could  do  it;  and  it  looks  as  if  there 
was  no  progress  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  name.  Never- 
theless it  has  proven  that  this  name  was  of  the  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  development  of  chemistry.  Finally,  these  facts 
were  brought  in  order,  and  found  their  place  in  the  system,  and  all 
facts  of  the  sanie  kind  were  simply  put  upon  the  same  shelf  and 
considered  as  new  cases  of  the  well  known  and  general  fact. 
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Such  is  the  effect  of  the  invention  of  a  name;  the  recognition 
that  there  is  a  new  scientific  concept  to  be  rormed,  a  new  law  to 
be  acknowledged  and  pointed  out,  and  that  the  concept  must  be 
designated  by  an  appropriate  name.  Everything  which  has  a 
name  has  been  before  a  concept,.and  has  been  named  simply  that 
we  may  handle  it  in  a  convenient  way.  So  it  was  a  great  piece 
of  work  of  Berzelius  to  recognize  that  a  new  concept,  a  new  general 
law  must  be  formed.  The  name  reminds  us  then  ol  the  existence 
of  the  law,  and  makes  it  easy  to  handle  and  use  it  for  general 
scientific  purposes. 

From  this  time  the  number  of  substances  which  ivere  found  to 
be  isomeric  increased  more  and  more,  until  now,  as  you  know, 
they  can  be  counted  by  the  thousands  and  even  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  They  are,  of  course,  only  possible  substances;  they 
are  not  real  substances,  because  chemists  do  not  find  time  and 
have  not  interest  enough  to  prepare  them,  but  with  higher  deriva- 
tives of  hydrocarbons  in  the  series  of  30  to  30,  the  number  of  pos- 
sible substances  is  indeed  overwhelming,  and  in  the  same  way 
somewhat  complex,  as  every  chemist  working  in  organic  chemistry 
knows. 

Now  it  is  quite  a  different  question  to  explain  such  a  law.  Of 
course  as  the  fact  exists  it  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  there  are 
many  questions  and  many  explanations.  But  explanation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  such  a  fact.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  how  to  connect  such  a  fact  with  other  known  facts. 
When  we  find  a  connection  to  other  facts  which  we  have  known 
for  a  more  or  less  long  time,  we  call  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
nection an  explanation.  If  we  know  one  man  and  then  he  brings 
his  brother,  the  fact  that  this  new  man  is  the  brother  of  our  ac- 
quaintance will  explain  to  us  the  new  man;  but  if  we  know  the 
brother  beforehand,  the  other  man  is  to  be  explained  as  the  brother 
of  our  old  friend.  In  this  way  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  his- 
torical development  of  science  what  we  are  to  call  an  explanation. 
An  explanation  in  this  case  means  only  that  a  connection  exists 
between  this  new  fact  of  possible  difTcrences  of  properties  con- 
nected with  the  same  composition,  and  many  other  facts  in 
science. 

Now  this  simple  and  direct  experimental  form  of  explanation 
was  not  tried  when  science  first  heard  of  this  new  fact,  but  quite 
another  kind  of  explanation  was  given,  namely,  a  hypothetical 
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one.  You  will  remember  that  not  only  Berzeliiis,  but  all  chemists 
of  his  time  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  hypothesis; 
they  did  not  regard  it  as  a  hypothesis  at  all,  but  as  a  fact,  just  as 
the  fact  of  combining  weights,  for  example.  Science  was  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  distinguish  sharply  between  hypothesis 
and  facts,  and  so  the  question  of  explanation  or  connection  had 
quite  another  meaning.  Instead  of  seeking  for  a  connection  be- 
tween this  new  fact  and  the  older  ones,  they  inquired  as  to  the 
connections  between  this  new  fact  and  the  old  hypothesis  of  the 
atomic  structure  of  compound  substances.  This  was  a  mistake 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  was  in  every  case  following  a  side- 
path,  but  this  sidepath  is  the  one  chemistry  has  followed  since  that 
time.  It  is  with  much  reluctance  then,  that  we  must  relinquish  a 
purely  experimental  method,  and  follow  chemistry  along  this  side 
path  on  these  questions  and  ascertain  the  connection  between  this 
new  fact  and  the  hypothetical  assumption  of  atoms. 

Now,  if  we  regard  a  combined  substance  as  composed  of  atoms 
of  a  peculiar  kind  —  every  element  having  atoms  of  its  own  —  then 
in  combined  substances,  since  they  are  composed  of  the  atoms  of  the 
different  elements  of  uhich  the  substance  is  composed,  we  should 
expect  of  course  the  property  of  the  compound  to  he  dependent 
upon  the  properties  of  the  constituent  elements.  Now,  with  one 
property  we  know  that  it  is  so;  the  weight  of  any  compound  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  elements  which 
have  reacted  to  form  the  substance;  but  with  other  properties  it 
is  not  so.  For  example,  from  the  yellow  sulphur  and  white  or 
grayish  lead,  we  get  a  brownish  black  compound,  sulphide  of  lead. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  might  cite  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
examples  in  which  the  properties  of  the  compound  substance  are 
not  the  sum  or  the  average  of  the  properties  of  the  elements  com- 
posing it. 

In  addition  to  this  we  know  that  elements  are  often  endowed 
with  the  property  of  assuming  different  forms;  carbon,  for  ex- 
ample, can  appear  as  charcoal,  graphite  or  amorphous  carbon,  and 
if  the  atoms  of  carbon  unite  with  atoms  of,  say,  hydrogen,  we 
cannot  foresee  whether  we  are  to  expect  the  properties  of  the  dia- 
mond or  of  charcoal  in  the  combination.  Of  course,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  do  not  expect  any  of  these  properties,  for  the  pro|  erties 
of  the  compound  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  carbon,  but 
are  entirely  difTerent. 
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In  such  a  way  as  this,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  question  why  the 
properties  of  compound  substances  are  so  different  from  the  prop- 
erties of  the  combining  elements  has  never  been  asked.  It  was 
taken  simply  as  a  fact  (and  the  atomic  hypothesis  prevented 
furtlier  inquiry,  although  it  was  not  in  accord  with  the  fact)  and 
attempts  to  account  for  it  were  made  only  in  a  superficial  way. 
The  motions  of  the  atoms  may  be  different  in  the  compound  from 
their  motions  in  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  properties  may 
turn  out  diflerent,  but,  as  you  will  see,  we  do  not  knmv  anything 
about  it.  We  have  no  assured  notions  about  the  motion  of  the 
atoms  in  the  elements ;  no  notion  at  all  of  the  motion  of  the  atoms 
in  a  compound  substance.  All  these  relations  still  lie  in  utter 
darkness  and  form,  indeed,  the  contradictions  and  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  the  atomic  theory. 

Nevertheless  the  question  of  isomerism,  of  atomic  changes, 
was  investigated  at  once,  and  Berzelius  was  the  first  to  offer  a 
possible  way  of  understanding  the  existing  differences.  You 
will  find  in  one  of  his  Jahresbericht  a  very  extended  consideration 
and  explanation  of  the  possible  differences  of  isomeric  substances, 
and  indeed  the  idea  he  presented  there  has  been  the  leading  one  in 
the  entire  later  development  of  the  science.  Berzelius  explained 
that  it  was  possible  to  arrange  the  different  atoms  constituting  any 
compound  substance  in  very  different  ways;  therefore  one  could 
expect  as  many  different  types  as  there  were  numbers  of  different 
kinds  of  compounds,  i.  e:,  as  there  were  different  ways  of  arranging 
the  given  atoms  of  the  compound  substance.  Therefore  he  intro- 
duced the  idea  of.  the  mutual  arrangement  of  the  relation  of  the 
several  atoms  forming  a  compound  substance,  and  he  gave  a  picture 
of  how  he  presented  to  himself  these  possibilities.  He  indeed 
pointed  out  at  the  end  of  his  consideration  that  his  pictures, 
which  were  drawn  on  paper,  were  not  at  all  exhaustive;  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  different  atoms  could  be  arranged  in  different 
ways  and  spaces.  From  these  different  space  arrangements  arose 
new  possibilities  of  different  properties,  (,  e.,  new  possibilities  of 
arrangements.  Therefore  Berzelius  even  considered  the  possi- 
bilities of  space  arrangement  of  atoms  or  stereo-chemistry,  as  it 
is  called  in  our  day.  This  kind  of  an  explanation  seemed  to  chem- 
ists entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  whole  development  of  organic 
chemistry  to  its  present  form  is  dependent  upon  this  one  idea  of 
Berzelius.     Only  the  question  of  arrangement,  or  the  question  of 
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what  he  should  understand  by  arrangement  was  answered  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  what  is  called  the  development  of  organic  chem- 
istry is  nothing  else  than  the  trial  of  different  views,  or  general 
representations  of  possible  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  space. 
These  different  arrangements,  which  we  know  as  radicals  or  types, 
are  nothing  els^e  than  the  result  of  trials  to  obtain  mental  pictures, 
«.  e.,  hypothetical  pictures  of  the  atoms  of  substances  with  different 
properties  having  the  same  numerical  relations  between  the  chem- 
ical elements. 

At  first  the  theory  of  radicals  was  developed.  It  was  developed 
from  one  of  the  well-known  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry.  In  or- 
ganic chemistry,  even  then.it  was  very  well  known  that  ammonium 
could  act  just  as  potassium  or  sodium  does.  Salts  of  ammonium 
were  of  the  same  shape  and  same  crystalline  form  as  salts  of  po- 
tassium, and  it  was  known  that  the  complex  NH,  would  replace 
the  element  potassium  in  various  compounds  producing  similar 
compounds. 

Radicals,  thus,  were  designated  as  complexes  of  different  ele- 
ments which  could  act  in  the  same  way  as  elements,  as  far  as 
concerns  combination.  Further  by  the  masterly  work  of  Gay 
Lussac,  it  was  proven  that  cyanogen,  again  a  compound  substance, 
was  endowed  with  the  same  properties  in  this  respect  as  the  halo- 
gen elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

Therefore  the  idea  of  a  radical  as  a  certain  complex  which  could 
act  as  an  element  toward  other  elements  or  radical  combinations, 
was  already  developed  in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  the  first  step  in 
this  direction  for  organic  chemistry  was  nothing  but  an  application 
of  the  idea  of  radicals  to  organic  compounds. 

Thus  Berzelius  was  almost  the  promoter  of  this  theory  which 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  in  a  brilliant  way  by  the  general  inves- 
tigation by  Liebig  and  Woehler  on  the  compounds  of  benzoyl. 
Liebig  and  Woehler  worked  together  at  first.  Woehler  two  years 
before  had  lost  his  young  wife  and  in  order  to  console  him  and  to 
take  him  away  from  his  worry,  Liebig  invited  him  to  come  over 
to  visit  him  at  Esson  and  to  work  with  him.  They  began  to 
work  accidentally  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  but  of  course  they 
could  not  finish  the  work  in  the  short  time  that  they  were  to- 
gether, but  they  began  the  work  and  then  carried  it  out  during 
several  years.  Thus  Woehler  would  prepare  the  new  substances 
from   the  oil   of  bitter  almonds   and  send  them  to   Liebig  who 
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analyzed  them  and  tried  to  ascertain  the  connection  between  the 
difTcrent  substantcs  and  the  starting  compound,  which  was  quite  a 
scientific  investigation.  The  publication  of  this  investigation  was 
the  turning  point  for  organic  chemistry,  for  by  these  different  in- 
vestigations it  was  known  for  the  first  time  that  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent substances  could  be  obtained  from  one  substance  as  a  start- 
ing point ;  in  other  words,  that  there  were  a  number  of  difTcrent 
compounds  which  could  be  arranged  as  the  members  of  a  family 
around  a  certain  radical,  which  was  to  be  recognized  and  found 
again  in  every  member  of  this  family.  This  radical  is  the  sub. 
stance  C.HjCO,  which  is  called  benzoyl. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  find  such  families  of  closely  related  sub- 
stances, and  as  you  will  remember,  even  up  to  this  time  the  investiga- 
tions of  organic  chemistry  have  remained  the  same ;  every  chemist 
investigating  any  compound  of  organic  chemistry  works  in  this 
way.  He  starts  from  such  a  substance  and  tries  to  make  as  many 
derivatives  of  it  as  possible,  in  order  to  find  its  true  position  in  or- 
ganic chemistry. 

To  Berzelius  belongs  the  greatest  praise  for  this.  He  proposed 
to  call  these  things  by  certain  names  just  to  indicate  that  a  new 
development  of  chemistry  was  the  result  of  this  discovery.  He 
proved  his  good  judgment  in  this  (Berzelius  was  the  truest  scientist 
I  have  ever  met  in  my  historical  investigation),  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  theory  of  radicals  seems  to  be  so  well  established  that  no 
change  at  all  is  necessary. 

Then  appeared  another  piece  of  work  by  Bunsen,  who  combined 
potassium  acetate  and  arsenic  trioxide,  and  it  is  almost  incredible 
to  look  into  Bunsen's  work  and  see  what  difficulties  and  dangers 
he  had  to  overcome  in  carrying  out  this  investigation.  This  sub- 
stance cacodyl  does  not  only  smell  horridly,  but  is  poisonous  to  a 
degree,  and  in  addition  takes  fire  spontaneously  when  in  contact 
with  the  air.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  work  Bunsen  liked,  where 
difficulties  were  to  be  overcome,  and  he  threw  himself  with  delight 
into  this  most  difficult  work.  He  lost  one  eye  during  the  work, 
but  this  did  not  stop  him.  After  recovery  he  continued.  He  was 
almost  killed  by  a  little  quantity  of  cacodyl  cyanide,  the  most 
poisonous  substance  of  the  whole  series,  lying  between  life  and 
death  for  several  days.  But  after  recovery  he  continued  his  work, 
and  prepared  and  analyzed  quite  a  number  of  derivatives  of  this 
terrible  substance.     Then,  by  the  way,  Bunsen  left  organic  chem- 
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istry  altogether.  Such  a  simple  thing  as  the  substances  of  organic 
chemistry  did  not  interest  him  at  ail,  and  he  found  his  field  in  quite 
another  place. 

Now,  by  this  work  the  theory  of  radicals  seemed  again  to  be 
established  in  the  best  way,  but  later  a  danger  came  up  from  quite 
another  side.  It  was  the  discovery  by  several  investigators  that 
chlorine  acts  upon  organic  compounds  in  a  very  peculiar  way, 
throwing  out  the  hydrogen  and  settling  itself  in  its  place.  For 
example,  Dumas  discovered  that  if  he  brought  bottles  filled  with 
chlorine  and  pure  acetic  acid  in  the  sunlight,  beautiful  crystals 
developed  on  the  glass  in  a  short  time,  and  that  fumes  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  were  evolved  when  the  bottle  was  opened.  The 
crystals  proved  to  be  of  an  acid,  the  very  well  known  tri-chlor- 
acetic-acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  CCl.COOH. 

Now  Dumas  explained  that  we  have  here  a  substance  in  which 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  But  Berzelius  rejected 
this  view  with  all  his  force.  For  Berzelius  had  developed  a  theory  of 
chemical  combination  according  to  which  every  atom  was  endowed 
with  certain  powers,  combination  being  due  to  the  mutual  attraction 
of  electrified  atoms.  Since  in  his  system  chlorine  was  a  very 
strongly  negatively  charged  atom,  while  hydrogen  was  a  strongly 
positive  substance,  it  is  impossible  from  this  standpoint  that  a  posi- 
tive atom  could  be  replaced  by  the  strongly  negative  ones,  other- 
wise, the  whole  structure  of  attraction  would  be  destroyed ;  Berzelius 
therefore  simply  explained  this  contradiction  of  the  electro-chemi- 
cal theory  of  combination  by  saying  that  Dumas'  theory  could  not 
be  true. 

Dumas  at  first  was  not  daring  enough  to  uphold  his  point,  but 
explained  from  his  side  that  although  he  would  not  think  of  a 
direct  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  chlorine,  no  one  could  deny 
that  such  an  action  took  place.  Then,  from  the  other  side,  a  large 
numberof  experiments  were  made,  especially  by  a  French  chemist, 
who  investigated  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrocarbons  and  naptha- 
lene  and  found  it  was  possible  to  replace  one  by  one  the  different 
atoms  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine,  and  get  quite  a  number  of  deriva- 
tives, until  all  the  hydrogen  had  been  replaced  by  the  chlorine. 
Then  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  chlorine  could  take  the  place 
of  hydrogen,  and  science  had  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  At  this 
Dumas  ^Iso  became  courageous  and  upheld  the  same  view,  and 
even  claimed  more  than  this.    And,  in  fact,  eveiy  day  brought 
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some  instance  where  the  hydrogen  of  substances  was  replaced  by 
chlorine  or  bromine  or  other  negative  substances. 

Berzelius,  however,  who  was  a  rather  old  man,  fought  with  his 
whole  energy  against  this.  And  finally,  as  he  could  not  deny  the 
facts  altogether,  he  invented  a  rather  complicated  theory  of  rad- 
icals and  thus  explained  these  substances.  He  wrote  the  formula 
as  a  double  number  of  atoms.  He  considered  both  substances  as 
derivatives  of  oxalic  acid,  and  this  was  connected  with  something 
behind  or  back  of  oxalic  acid. 

JVtfW  you  see  it  was  the  theory  of  substitution.  Berzelius  tried 
still  to  uphold  his  view,  but,  as  1  explained  to  you  some  time  ago, 
science  went  over  his  head  and  he  could  not  do  anything  else  than 
complain  about  the  wrong  way  which  science  had  taken,  according 
to  his  opinion. 

Thus  the  theory  of  substitution  was  developed  and  as  an  outcome 
of  that  theory  arose  the  question,  what  things  can  be  substituted 
for  others?  And  what  things  can  enter,  one  for  the  other,  into 
chemical  compounds?  Of  course,  I  can  not  try  to  develop  the 
whole  history  of  chemical  theories. 

Finally,  the  radical  theory  took  form.  Every  substance  can  be 
considered  as  a  derivative  of  another  ;  i.  e.,  by  the  substitution  of 
one  atom  for  another. 

And  at  length  it  was  concluded  that  the  idea  of  substitution 
extended  to  almost  anything.  Anything  which  could  exist  for 
itself  in  organic  chemistry  became  then  a  mono-vnlent  radical  if 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  could  be  taken  out  of  a  compound  and 
replaced  by  the  radical. 

The  most  important  thing  in  this  line  was  the  discovery  of  car- 
bon compounds  and  the  fact  that  they  could  be  recognized  as  the 
derivatives.  With  the  more  complicated  compounds,  in  this  way, 
we  could  get  a  better  representation  of  real  facts.  It  was  found 
then  that  two  or  more  atoms  of  carbon  can  unite  with  one  another 
by  using  one  valence,  although  there  are  other  combinations  in 
which  two  or  even  three  valences  of  carbon  were  used. 

All  these  developments  went  on  in  two  dimensions  on  paper, 
and  all  new  derivatives  were  described  by  such  a  different  consti* 
tution  as  could  be  expressed  by  the  various  possible  linkings  of  the 
atoms  in  two  dimensions. 

Then  isomeridcs  were  discovered  which  did  not  fit  into  this  the- 
ory, and  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  how,  for  example,  in  the 
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middle  of  the  last  century,  in  the  more  complete  text-books,  i.  e., 
those  in  which  every  known  substance  is  mentioned,  these  isomeric 
substances  were  collected  in  an  appendix  attached  to  the  different 
chapters  and  treated  as  something  which  nobody  liked  to  speak 
much  about,  and  which  were  only  included  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, even  though  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  beautiful  struc. 
ture  of  organic  chemistry. 

Finally  one  able  man,  or  two  at  the  same  time,  came,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  taskof  trying  to  convince  the  world  that  at  least 
all  those  substances  had  their  existence  as  peculiar  substances,  and 
so,  just  as  other  things,  should  find  their  place  in  the  system  of  or- 
ganic chemistry ;  and  that  it  was  proper  to  develop  the  subject  in  such 
a  way  that  even  these  substances  could  find  a  proper  place.  These 
men  were  van't  Hoff,  in  Amsterdam,  and  a  Frenchman,  Le  Bell, 
This  theory  was  that  the  face  of  the  paper  was  not  sufficient  upon 
which  to  arrange  the  atoms  in  their  proper  mutual  arrangement. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  a  three-dimensional  space  to  arrange 
them  ;  therefore,  a  structure  of  chemistry  of  two  dimensions  was 
changed  into  a  structure  of  three  dimensions,  and  stereo-chemistry 
arose.  It  was  not  only  possible  now  to  house  the  structures  of 
former  times  in  the  new  structure,  but  possibly  also  to  find  out 
some  most  important  relations  between  constitution  and  the  vari- 
ous physical  properties,  especially  the  relation  of  a  certain  kind  of 
constitution,  as  expressed  by  these  structural  formulae  in  space  and 
by  optical  facts.  Such  stereo-chemistry  could  furnish,  indeed,  an 
admirable  linking  between  the  different  bodies  and  their  physical 
properties,  and  give  an  admirable  picture  of  their  development. 

Now  only  in  the  later  times  another  fact  has  been  discovered 
which  is  treated  in  just  the  same  way  as  I  have  described  for  the 
superfluous  isomerides  of  spatial  chemistry.  This  followed  a  dis- 
covery by  Walden.  The  general  fact  is  that  every  rotating  sub- 
stance exists  in  two  states,  as  dextro-rotary  and  la:vo-rotary. 
Now,  if  we  start  from  the  right  malic  acid,  the  dextro,  and  replace 
the  hydrogen  by  chlorine,  we  also  get  a  certain  active  mono-  ' 
chlor  acid,  but  now  if  we  replace  this  chlorine  again  by  the 
hydrogen  and  get  back  malic  acid,  we  find  that  this  malic  acid  is 
not  right,  but  left.  Then,  if  we  once  more  replace  the  hydrogen 
by  chlorine,  and  come  back  again  to  the  mono-chlor  acid,  we  get 
by  this  double  process  our  starting  point,  i.  e.,  our  original  malic 
acid.     This  cannot  be  explained,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  by  Fischer's 
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theory  of  stereo-chemistry,  for  that  provides  that  if  we  replace  the 
hydrogen  by  chlorine  and  then  replace  the  hydrogen,  we  should 
get  the  same  acid  having  the  same  rotatory  power,  and  not  the 
opposite  acid.  Therefore  this  kind  of  substitution  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  spatial  relations,  we  need  a  double  turning  point  to  get 
our  first  place,  but  spatial  relations  only  require  a  single  turning  to 
get  back  to  the  former  place.  There  is  an  investigation  of  Rei- 
mann's  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  surface  called  the  Reimann  surface, 
which  has  this  property,!,  e.,  if  you  trace  a  circle  on  the  surface,  you 
must  start  at  one  side  and  go  to  the  lower  side  and  revolve  it  twice 
to  get  again  to  the  same  point  on  the  upper  side.  Just  so  it  seems 
that  the  malic  acid  behaves,  and  therefore  it  looks  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  represent  or  depict  the  actual  behavior  of  active  sub- 
stances by  any  spatial  arrangement.  We  require  a  space  which  is 
endowed  with  other  properties  than  our  general  space. 

Soon  three  dimensions  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  now?  More  than  three  dimensions  we  can  not 
give  to  the  atoms  if  we  want  to  keep  the  atoms,  and  this  leads  us 
to  the  general  question  :  Can  we  not  get  rid  of  all  these  methods 
of  depicting  compounds  by  the  interposition  of  atoms ;  can  we  not 
find  out  some  possible  theory  of  organic  chemistry  which  is  free 
from  all  these  hypothetical  assumptions  and  which  is  simply  a 
description  of  real  facts  just  as  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  it  is 
possible  to  describe  and  connect  the  law  of  combining  weights 
and  the  laws  underlyingthe  molecular  theory  with  real  facts,  with- 
out the  help  of  hypothesis  ? 

/think  it  is  possible,  but  it  would  be  an  enormous  task,  and 
would  take  a  young  man  who  has  still  his  entire  life  potential  to 
exert,  for  this  will  be  a  very  large  and  difHcuIt  piece  of  work. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  in  organic  chemistry  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  the  question  of  existing  types  or  variety.  Take 
for  example  the  benzene  question :  For  the  substitution  of  one 
hydrogen  atom  of  benzene  we  get  only  one  derivative,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  way  in  which  we  make  the  substitution,  and  of 
what  hydrogen  is  replaced,  to  speak  in  the  most  picturesque  way. 
After  the  substitution  of  double  the  combining  weights  of  hydrogen 
by  something,  chlorine,  for  example,  we  obtain  three  different  iso- 
meric substances,  and  we  find  that  there  are  only  three  kinds 
possible.  Therefore  if  with  these  substitutions  in  benzene  we  get 
a  treble  variety,  we  can  simply  describe  the  fact  and  the  whole 
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problem  can  be  put  in  this  quite  simple  mathematical  way.  After 
finding  the  types  or  varieties  by  such  or  such  process  of  substitu- 
tion, we  can  form  a  table  of  existing  varieties  and  find  some  general 
expression,  some  mathematical  formula  to  express  it.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  make  clear  enough  my  idea,  but  I  think  it  is  possible 
indeed  to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  purely  experimental  way.  It  is 
an  experimental  fact  that  there  exist  three  compounds  of  chlorine 
and  benzene  and  their  substitution  by  another  element  will  result 
in  only  three  isomeric  compounds  and  no  more.  By  just  express- 
ing these  experimental  facts, it  seems  tome  we  get  the  same  result, 
and  freed  at  the  same  time  from  all  hypotheses;  we  would  be 
dealing  with  facts  alone. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  I  think  it  would  take  much  work  to  carry 
out  this  idea,  i.  e.,  to  develop  it  so  far  as  to  cover  all  our  actual 
knowledge  of  organic  chemistry,  but  I  feel  rather  sure  that  some- 
thing in  this  line,  free  from  all  hypothesis,  could  be  developed. 
And  that  by  it  we  could  substitute  for  hypothetical  organic  chem- 
istry a  rational  one,  unsaturated  with  this  discussion  of  the  theory 
of  atoms.  You  know  of  course,  that  the  whole  difficulty  is  how 
to  account  for  the  fourth  valence ;  for  the  fourth  valence  of  carbon 
is  indeed  a  nuisance.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  it,  all  would  be  in 
good  order,  all  discussion  would  cease  at  once.  Then  we  could 
say  —  such  and  such  a  variety  is  brought  about  by  such  and  such 
a  chemical  change. 

Sections  V.  and  VI,  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly. 
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THE  DETERMINATION  OF  MINERALS  IN    CRUSHED 
FRAGMENTS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  POLAR- 
IZING MICROSCOPE. 


AUSTIN  F.  ROGERS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  optical  characters  of  minerals  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  following  classes  of  minerals:  (i)  Rock- 
forming  minerals,  of  which  many  detailed  characters  useful  in 
identification  are  known.  (2)  In  oriented  sections  of  nearly  all 
transparent  minerals  the  optical  constants,  index  of  refraction, 
axial  angle,  etc.,  have  been  determined.  I  believe  it  is  also  pos- 
sible  to  use  the  detailed  optical  and  microscopic  characters  of  the 
non-rock- forming  minerals  in  identification  as  well.  The  polarizing 
microscope  should  have  a  place  in  every  mineralogical  laboratory 
and  supplement  the  blowpipe  in  the  determination  of  minerals. 

While  preparing  cleavage  plates  of  minerals  to  illustrate  for  class 
use  some  of  the  optical  characters  of  crystals,  it  occurred  to  the 
writer  that  possibly  minerals  might  be  determined  in  crushed 
fragments  by  means  of  the  polarizing  microscope.  The  results 
obtained  in  the  last  year  or  so  have  more  than  exceeded  my 
expectations. 

The  method  in  general  consists  in  reducing  the  mineral  to  coarse 
powder  *  and  examining  the  fragments  on  the  stage  of  a  polarizing 
microscope.  The  powder  is  placed  on  aglass  slip, the  coarse  frag- 
ments removed  by  tapping  the  slip  with  the  finger,  then  tapping 
off  the  medium-sized  ones  on  to  another  slip.  Some  liquid,  such 
as  oil  of  cloves  or  bromoform  is  added  and  the  shape,  color,  index 
of  refraction,  extinction,  elongation,  specific  gravity,  etc.,  deter- 
mined. The  remaining  fine  powder  is  tested  as  to  solubility,  and 
if  soluble  microchemical  tests  are  employed, 

The  orientation  is  not  haphazard  as  in  rock  sections.  Because 
of  cleavage  there  is  in  many  cases  a  constancy  in  orientation.  For 
example,  in  ten  fragments  of  hornblende  the  extinction  angles  only 
varied  from  ISJ4°  to  f7}i°. 

Even  if  the  method  is  not  used  in  the  identification  of  minerals 

*  A  small  square  anvil  and  blowpipe  bammer  are  convenient.  Pounding  gives  better 
results  than  grinding  as  the  line  particles  adhere  to  the  larger  fragments  and  reader 
them  somewhat  opa<jue. 
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it  furnishes  a  convenient  method  or  illustrating  the  optical  charac- 
ters of  minerals  without  the  use  of  thin  sections  which  are  rather 
expensive  when  required  for  large  classes. 

In  a  genera]  course  in  mineralogy  some  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  optical  side  and  every  student  should  know  something 
of  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  pleochroism,  index  of  refraction, 
extinction  angle,  etc.  (as  an  introduction  to  petrography,  if  for  no 
other  reason).  With  this  end  in  view,  the  following  suggested  out- 
line has  been  prepared.  It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  convenient  method  of  studying  the  optical  characters  of  minerals 
and  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  scheme,  as  the  slides  may 
all  be  made  from  crushed  fragments  or  cleavages. 

SeccESTBD  Outline  of   Slides  to  Illustrate  the  Optical   Propkhties  of 

Minerals. 
Ordinary  Microtiopi,  Common  Light.     ( Bolh  nicols  out,*  medium  power  objective. ) 

Calainine  ciystal  {measuie  angles). 
Alunile  ctyttal. 
ClMTigc  rragmenls. 

Triangular —  tiaorile. 

Rectangular  —  anhydrite. 

Prismatic  —  actinolile,  aragonite. 

Acicular  —  wollaslonite,  pectoUte. 

Flat  pUies  —  orthoclase,  colemaniie. 

Irregular—  qu*.rti,  apatite. 
IncIniioDt. 

Irregular  in  topaz. 
Regular  in  phtogopite —  labradorite. 
Schiller  structure —  bypersthene. 
Index  of  rafraction  (Backe  teat)  uid  nllef. 
High  relief,  n<^  balsam —  tlaoriic. 
Low   relief,  n  ^=  balsam  —  orihoclase. 
High  relief,  n  <^  balsam  —  garnet,  anhydrite. 
Polarning  Aficroscopt,  Potariiid  Light.      ( Lower  nicol  in,  medium  power  objective. 


Pink  to  red  —  erylhnte. 

Rnt  to  greenish  —  hyperslhene. 

Index  of  ntiactlon  taiIm  witb  dlractioD  —  calcii 

e,  aragonite. 

Crossid  Nicoh,  Faralltl  Light.      {Both  nicols  in,  mediui 

m  power  objective.) 

iMtropic. 

Amorphous  — opal. 

Isometric  —  fluurite,  garnet. 

It  purposes  the  lower  oicol  may  be  left  ir 
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UnifMB  lUnmlnaticM—  pTcoxene  [paning  ||ooi), 
AnlNtioidc —  aiihydrile,  g^rpsiun,  colenunite,  etc. 
InterfNanca  colon. 

Gyptnm  wedge  t  —  make  color  chut. 

Low-order  colon  —  apatite,  beryl. 

Bright  colors  —  barite,  aDhydrite. 

High-order  colon  —  calcite,  dolomite. 
BxttnctiOD. 

Parallel  —  aragonile,  calamine. 

Symmetrical  —  calcite,  dolomite. 

-Oblique  —  gypsum,  pyroxene,  amphibole. 


Parallel  to  Tailer  ray  (a')  —  stilbile,  Kgirite. 

Parallel  to  slower  tay  (c')  —  watellite,  amphibole. 
jlggTBfBte  atmctare —  chryt^colU,  serpentine. 
Optical  anoiiMllH  — teudle,  analcite. 
Twlnninf. 

Simple  —  gypsnm. 

Folysynthelic  —  plagioclases. 

Crossed  —  TDicrocliac. 
Croisid  Nicels  and  Cenvtrgcnt  Light.    (Both  nicolsin,  high  power  objective,  condenser 
and  Bertrand  lens  in.) 

Isterfennc*  flgniM. 

Uniaxial  positiTc. 

Brucile  cleavage. 
Uniaxial  negative. 

Caldle,  basal  parting. 

Wulfenite,  tabular  crysials. 
Biaxial  poaitiTe,  small  axial  angle. 

Ginochlore  cleavage. 
Biaiial  positive,  large  axial  angle. 

Topai  and  heuUnditc  cleaviges. 
Biaxial  negative,  small  axial  aogle. 

Biotile,  phlogopite  and  talc  cleavages- 
Biaxial  negative,  la^e  axial  angle. 

Muscovite,  lepidolite,  mai^uite  and  cyaniie  cleavages. 
Biaxial,  X  to  optic  axis,  showing  aiial  bar. 

Pyroxene,  basal  parting  ( ||  ool ) . 

Epidote,  basal  cleavage  (||ooi). 

Form  is  due  to  cleavage,  and  is  fairly  constant.  The  fragments, 
of  course,  lie  on  the  broadest  surfaces.  One  can  easily  distinguish 
seven  p;roups,  designated  by  Roman  numerals. 
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I.  Triangular  plates. 
II.  Square  or  rectangular  plates. 

III.  Rhombic  plates 

IV.  Prismatic  plates  with  uneven  ends,  more  or  less  striated. 
V.  Very  long  fragments  grading  into  needles. 

VI.  Flat  plates  not  belonging  to  foregoing,  rhomboidal  or 
irregular  in  cross  section. 

VII.  Irregular,  but  not  plates,  as  shown  by  non-uniformity  of 
interference  colors. 

IV.  and  VII.  are  the  large  groups. 

Some  minerals  fall  in  two  or  three  divisions.  For  example,  gyp- 
sum is  found  in  IV.,  V  and  VI. 

I?tdex  of  Re/ractio'i This,  one  of  the  most  important  charac. 

tcrs  of  minerals,  is  easily  determined  by  means  of  the  so-called 
"  Becke  test."  •  The  fragments  to  be  tested  are  embedded  in 
various  liquids  of  known  refractive  indices.  Focus  sharply  on 
edge  of  a  thin  fragment  with  lower  nicol  down  and  raise  objective 
slightly  when  a  bright  line  appears  on  the  side  of  the  substance 
having  the  greater  index  of  refraction.  For  instance,  if  quartz  is 
embedded  in  Canada  balsam,  and  the  objective  is  raised,  the  bright 
line  appears  on  the  side  of  the  quartz,  its  refractive  index  being 
greater  than  that  of  balsam. 

Twenty  or  more  liquids  might  be  used,  but  in  this  study  it  was 
found  that  seven  were  all  that  are  ordinarily  needed,  and  in  many 
cases  three  sufHce. 

1.50  Benzol. 

1.54  Oil  of  cloves. 

1.58  Bromoform. 

1 .62  Mono.iodo-benzene. 

1.65   a-monobromnaphthalin. 

1.74  Methylene  iodide. 

1.83  Sulphur  in  methylene  iodide. 

If  permanent  slides  are  wanted,  Canada  balsam  in  xylol,  with 
index  of  refraction  about  equal  to  oil  of  cloves,  is  used.  Bromo- 
form is  perhaps  the  best  liquid  to  start  with.  Determine  whether 
index  of  refraction  (designated  by  letter  «)  is  higher  or  lower,  then 
try  liquid  next  above  or  below  bromoform,  and  so  on  until  n  is 
known  within  certain  limits. 

•  Bccke,  Sit*,  der  k.  k.  Akad.  d.  fViis.  fVien.,  I.  Abt.,  p.  3S8,  1893.  Abslrad  by 
Lnqner ;  Sen.  Mix.  Quak.,  23  :  127,  1902.  Alto  in  Mioetmls  in  Rock  Sectioni,  2d 
edit.,  19C15. 
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In  case  of  minerals  of  very  strong  double  rerraction,  the  refractive 
index  varies  with  direction.  For  example,  calcite,  when  the  short 
diagonal  of  the  rhomb  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
lower  nicol,  has  index  of  refraction  less  than  that  of  bromoform, 
but  when  the  long  diagonal  of  the  rhomb  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  vibration  of  the  lower  nicol  it  has  index  of  refraction  equal  to 
that  of  monobromnaphtbalin. 

Color  and  PUochroism Many  colored  minerals  are  colorless  in 

small  fragments,  but  some  as  malachite  and  azurite  are  practically 
the  color  of  the  hand  specimen.  Some  of  the  colored  minerals 
are  pleochroic. 

Inttrftnnce  colors  depend  upon  thickness,  and  this  in  general 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  fragment  So  certain  sized  fragments 
must  be  taken  in  determining  interference  colors,  and  the  coarser 
fragments  that  pass  through  a  loo-mesh  sieve  are  selected.  For 
the  rock-forming  minerals  the  colors  are  the  same  as  for  thin  sec- 
tions of  about  0.03  to  0.04  mm.  thickness.  In  practice  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  size  the  fragments.  After  a  little  practice  one  easily 
judges  the  size.  It  is  not  found  practicable  to  distinguish  more 
than  three  groups  of  interference  colors :  low  order  colors,  bright 
colors  and  high  order  colors. 

Extinction  Angle.  —  The  extinction  angle  is  rather  constant, 
much  more  so  than  in  rock  sections. 

Elongation.  —  Besides  the  usual  method,  which  except  after  some 
practice  necessitates  the  use  of  the  color  chart,  the  following  may 
be  used.  When  the  band  of  colors  on  the  edge  moves  out,  similar 
axes  are  superposed,  and,  when  the  band  of  colors  moves  in,  dis- 
similar axes  are  superposed. 

Inletference  Figures.  —  It  is  only  occasionally  that  satisfactory 
interference  figures  can  be  obtained  from  fragments.  But  for  the 
minerals  with  eminent  cleavage  the  interference  figure  is  the  prin- 
cipal guide  in  identification. 

Specific  Gravity.  —  Several  of  the  liquids  mentioned  under  index 
of  refraction,  mono-iodo-benzene  with  specific  gravity  of  1.8,  bro- 
moform, sp.  gr.  2,8,  and  methylene  iodide,  sp.  gr,  3.3,  are  valuable 
for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity.  The  powder  is  dropped  on  a 
large  drop  of  liquid.  There  will  always  be  particles  on  the  surface 
because  of  surface  tension,  but  if  the  mineral  is  lighter  than  the 
liquid  it  will  float,  if  heavier  it  will  sink.  This  can  de  determined 
by  focusing  on  top  of  the  drop  and  then  focusing  downwards  to 
the  level  of  the  glass  slip. 
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Solubility.  — yN iter  and  the  three  acids,  HCl.  HNO,  and  H,SO„ 
are  used  in  determining  the  solubility.  Only  dilute  acids  are  used 
and  always  in  the  cold.  Concentrated  and  hot  acids  are  corrosive 
and  injure  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  Then,  besides,  it  is  difficult 
to  control  the  concentration  if  strong  or  hot  acids  are  employed. 

The  solubility  of  a  mineral  is  judged  in  several  ways :  (i)  By  the 
rounding  of  the  sharp  edges  (2)  by  the  formation  of  a  jelly  in  the 
case  of  some  silicates  (3)  by  the  deposition  of  crystals  on  the  edge 
of  the  solution.  The  interference  colors  of  flat  fragments  do  not 
change  appreciably  during  solution  for  the  attack  is  principally 
along  the  edges.  For  carbonates  it  is  often  necessary  to  heap 
up  the  mineral  in  a  little  pile  before  the  bubbles  of  CO,  can  be 
detected. 

Microciumical  Tests.  —  As  far  as  the  writer's  observations  go,  a 
general  method  of  microchemical  analysis  is  only  of  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert,  but  some  of  the  tests  arc  of  decided  value  and 
easily  applied. 

In  some  cases  evaporation  of  the  solution  serves  as  a  micro- 
chemical  test.  For  example,  a  solution  of  witherite  in  HCl  de- 
posits characteristic  crystals  of  BaCl,  (Fig.  l)  and  as  this  is  only 
barium  mineral  soluble  in  acid  it  serves  as  a  microchemical  test 
for  barium.  Nitric  acid  solutions  of  lead  minerals  deposit  octahe- 
dral crystals  of  lead  nitrate  (like  kalinite,  Plate  I.),  which  serves 
as  a  test  for  lead. 

The  reagents  employed,  in  addition  to  the  acids  mentioned,  are  as 
follows :   Salt  of  phosphorus  (S.Ph.),  which  in  presence  of  NH^OH 


Fic. 


Fic.  3. 


gives  in  magnesium  solutions  the  characteristic  hemimorphic 
crystals  of  microchemical  struvite  (Fig.  2)  in  concentrated  solu. 
tions,  twins.  (NHj),MoO,,  which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  to 
nitric  acid  solutions  of  phosphates.     AgNO,,  which  gives  a  white 
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precipitate  with  chlorids  soluble  in  NH,OH  and  redeposits  octa- 
hedral crystals.  A  knife-blade  touched  to  copper  solutions  is 
coated  with  metallic  copper.  H,SO,  with  calcium  solutions  gives 
microchemical  gypsum  (Fig.  3)  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
simplest  test  for  calcium,  far  better  than  the  flame  test.  By  re- 
versing this  and  using  calcite  in  presence  of  HCI  or  HNO,  sul- 
fates may  be  tested  for. 

Determinative  Tables The  determination  of  the  more  common 

minerals  that  are  fairly  transparent  in  fragments  has  been  made  the 
objective  point  and  accordingly  several  determinative  tables  have 
been  prepared. 

For  minerals  soluble  in  water  the  best  and  simplest  method  is 
to  recrystallize  from  the  water  solution  by  allowing  several  drops 
of  the  solution  to  evaporate  in  the  air  on  a  glass  slip.  The  re- 
crystallized  product  is  very  characteristic,  either  being  the  original 
substance  or  difTerent  substances.  For  example  carnallite,  KMg- 
O,-6H,0,  on  recrystallizing  gives  KCI,  KMgCl,.  and  MgO,  in 
order  named.  For  these  minerals,  Plate  I.  may  be  used  as  a  de- 
terminative table. 

For  minerals  with  eminent  cleavage  in  one  direction,  which  can- 
not be  crushed,  the  list  of  minerals  giving  interference  figures,  page 
315,  may  be  used.     (Micaceous  minerals  of  the  text.) 

But  for  the  greater  majority  of  minerals  the  crushed  fragments 
are  prepared  and  the  table  following  page  331  used.  As  the  result 
of  experience  the  shape  of  the  fragments  is  taken  as  the  main  di- 
visions of  the  scheme.  The  seven  shapes  mentioned  on  page  316 
are  those  used.  The  other  characters  are  of  unequal  importance. 
It  may  be  the  pleochroism,  color,  interference  color,  etc. 

The  table  on  page  331,  minerals  arranged  according  to  their  in- 
dices of  refraction  with  respect  to  the  seven  liquids,  will  be  found 
useful  in  "  running  down  "  the  mineral  still  closer  and  also  in  de- 
termining the  mineral  when  the  other  table  fails  to  locate  it. 

Remarks.  —  The  writer  fullyreali7.es  the  objections  and  limita- 
tions to  the  method  as  here  developed  and  can  only  hope  that  it 
may  be  improved  with  use.  It  is  intended  to  supplement,  not 
supplant,  other  methods.  It  is  not  as  general  as  a  blow-pipe  method 
for  it  requires  the  use  of  a  microscope  and  is  limited  to  minerals 
that  are  fairly  transparent.  A  few  minerals  as  barite  and  ceJestite, 
chrysoberyl  and  corundum  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  determination  is  very  exact  in  minerals  soluble  in  water  or 
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in  acids  when  microchemical  tests  may  be  applied.    Some  tests 
arc  more  exact  and  far  easier  to  apply  than  blow-pipe  tests. 

At  any  rate  in  using  the  method  the  student's  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  existence  and  value  of  the  optical  side  of  mineralogy 
and  in  some  cases  at  least  he  can  make  use  of  it  in  determining 
minerals.  (For  example  in  distinguishing  quartz  and  opal.amphi- 
bole  and  pyroxene.) 

Alphabetic  List  of  Minekai^  with  their  Microscopic  and 

Optical  Characters  as  Observed  with  the 

Polarizing  Microscope. 

j^girite,  IV,  —  Pleochroic,  yellowish- green  to  bright-green. 
n(||  elongation)  >  methylene  iodide  <  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide; 
m(X  elongation)  >  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  Bright  interference 
colors.  Extinction  angle  small,  o  to  5°.  Elongation  ||  a'  (dist. 
from  am  phi  bole). 

Albiti,  VI. —  Plates,  rectangular,  rhombic  or  irregular  in  outline. 
Often  cloudy.  «<  benzol;  »<oii  of  cloves.  Low  interference 
colors.  Extinction  4°  on  OOI,  19;^°  on  010.  Direction  of  best 
cleavage  ||  a.'.     Sometimes  polysynthetic  twinning. 

Alumte,  I.— VII.  —  Some  roughly  triangular,  but  mostly  irregular. 
«  >  oil  of  cloves,  <  bromoform.  Triangular  fragments  dark 
between  crossed  nicols.  Positive  uniaxial  interference  iigure. 
Others,  bright  interference  colors.  Insoluble  in  HCl.  Soluble  in 
H,SO.. 

Atunogen.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  Feathery  radiated  aggre- 
gates.    Low  interference  colors.    Parallel  extinction, 

Amblygonite,  VI.  —  Mostly  irregular  plates  but  some  rectangular. 
Cloudy,  n  >  oil  of  cloves,  <  bromoform.  Bright  interference 
colors.  Polysynthetic  twinning  common.  Elongation  of  twin- 
ning direction  l|a'.     Resembles  feldspars. 

AmpkiboU,  IV.  —  Colorless  to  green.  Usually  pleochroic.  (Yel- 
low-green to  bluiith -green.)  » (usually)  ">  monoiodobenzene,'<; 
monobromnaphthalin.  Bright  interference  colors.  Obhque  ex- 
tinction usually  10  to  20°.     Elongation  ||  c'. 

AnaUiU,  Vli.  —  Gla,ssy.  «<;benzoI.  Isotropic  or  low-order 
interference  colors  or  both.  Gelatinizes  with  HCl  and  isotropic 
cubes  of  NaCl  deposited. 

Andalusite,  VII.  —  Low  interference  colors.  «>-monoiodo- 
benzene,  -<  monobromnaphthalin. 
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AngUsite,  VII.  —  Mostly  irregular  but  occasional  rhomboidal 
(symmetrical  extinction)  or  rectangular  (||  extinction).  «>  sulfur 
in  methylene  iodide.    Bright  interference  colors.     Insoluble. 

Anhydrite,  II, —  Squares  or  rectangles.  «  >  oil  of  cloves,  <  bro- 
moform.  Parallel  extinction.  Bright  interference  colors.  Twin- 
ning striations  |]  to  diagonal  of  rectangles  [tw.  pi.  (lOi)].  Occa- 
sional fragments  show  biaxial  interference  figure.  Soluble  in  HCI 
and  microchemical  gypsum  (Fig.  3),  forms  even  without  H,SO,. 

Apatite,  VII.  —  n  >  monoiodobenzenc ;  »  <  raonobromnaph- 
thalin.  Low  interference  colors.  Soluble  in  HNO,.  (NH.\MoO, 
gives  yellow  precipitate.  Slight  precipitate  with  AgNO^  H,SO, 
gives  microchemical  gypsum. 

Apophyllite,  II.  —  n'>  oil  of  cloves  <  bromoform.  Squares  and 
rectangles,  isotropic  with  positive  uniaxial  interference  figure. 
Rectangles,  low  interference  colors  with  parallel  extinction.  Gela- 
tinized with  HCI,  giving  lumps  of  jelly. 

Aragonite,  IV.  — k(|]  elongation)  ■>  monoiodobenzenc,  <  mono- 
bromnaphthalin  ;  «(x  elongation)  >  monobromnaphthalin,  < 
methylene  iodide.  High-order  interference  colors.  Parallel  ex- 
tinction elongation  ||a'.  6^1-2.9,30  floats  on  methylene  iodide 
(distinct  from  strontianitc  and  witherite).  Effervesces  in  HCI. 
H,SO,  gives  microchemical  gypsum. 

Alacamile,  IV. —  Green.  ff(||  elongation)  >  monobromnaph- 
thalin, <  methylene  iodide  ;  «(X  elongation)  >  sulfur  in  methylene 
iodide.  Parallel  extinction.  Elongation  ||  c'.  Soluble  in  HNO,. 
Knife-blade  coated  with  copper.  AgNO,  gives  white  precipitate. 
AgCl,  soluble  in  NH.OH. 

Aeuri(e,VU.  —  (But  some  elongate  ones  with  ||  extinction  and 
elongation  |j  a'.)  Blue  color,  n  >  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  Ef- 
fervesces in  HCI,  and  needles  of  CuCl  (?)  crystallize  out,  copper 
deposited  on  knife-blade, 

Barite,  \\.,  III.,  VII.  —  Rectangular,  rhombic  or  irregular,  n  < 
monoiodobenzene ;  n  <  monobromnaphthelin.  Bright  interfer- 
ence colors.  Parallel  and  symmetrical  extinction.  Elongation 
mostly  II  a.'. 

Beryl,  VII.  —  Irregular,  tt  >  oil  of  cloves,  <;  bromoform.  Lof 
interference  colors. 

Btotite.  —  Micaceous  minerals.'  » >  oil  of  cloves,  <;  bromo- 
form. Cleavage  flakes  practically  isotropic.  Negative  biaxial  in- 
tcrference  figure  with  small  axial  angle  (often  practically  uniaxial). 
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Borax.  —  ( Rec ry stall i zed,  Plate  I.)  Monoclinic  crystals  with 
(i)  low  interference  colors  and  oblique  extinction, (2}  bright  inter- 
ference colors  and  parallel  or  symmetrical  extinction. 

Brochantile,  IV.  —  Green.      w(||  elongation)  >  methylene  iodide, 

<  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide ;  »(X  elongation)  <  methylene  iodide 

<  monobromnaphthalin.  Parallel  extinction.  Elongation  ||  c'. 
Soluble  in  HNO,  and  with  calcite  gives  microchemical  gypsum. 
Solution  deposits  copper  on  knife-blade. 

Brucite.V .,  and  Micaceous  Minerals.  —  «>  oil  of  cloves,  <;bro- 
moform.  Cleavage  flake  is  uniaxial  positive  (sometimes  slightly 
biaxial).  Lines  at  angles  of  60°  and  120'^.  Fibrous  brucite.  (V.) 
has  low  interference  colors.  Parallel  extinction.  Elongation  []  a'. 
Soluble  in  HCl.  Add  NH,OH.  and  S.Ph.,  obtain  white  precipitate 
which  with  high-power  objective  is  seen  to  be  microchemical 
strtivite.     {Fig.  2.) 

Calamine,  IV.  and  VI.  —  »  >  monoiodobenzene,  <  monobrom- 
naphthalin. Bright  interference  colors.  Parallel  extinction. 
Elongation  ||  c'.  Sinks  in  methylene  iodide.  Soluble  in  HCl  with 
gelatinization. 

Calcite,  III.  —  Rhombs  with  striations  parallel  to  long  diagonal, 
« {short  diagonal)  >  oil  of  cloves,  <  broraoform  ;  »{ldng  diagonal 
=  monobromnaphthalin  High-order  interference  colors.  Sym- 
metrical extinction.  Effervesces  rapidly  with  HCl.  H,SO,  gives 
microchemical  gypsum.  (Fig.  3.)  Floats  on  bromoform.  The 
striations  parallel  to  long  diagonal  of  rhomb  which  represent 
twinning  parallel  to  [01T2)  are  produced  in  crushing  and  serve 
to  distinguish  calcite  from  all  other  rhombohedral  carbonates. 

Cantallile.  —  (Reciystallized,  Plate  1.)  At  first  isotropic  squares 
(KCI)  crystallize  out,  then  anisotropic  squares  (symmetrical  extinc- 
tion) or  rectangles  (oblique  extinction)  (KCI  ■  MgCl,)  with  « > 
balsam  separate.  These  are  twinned  crystals  one  half  of  which 
gets  dark  and  light  while  the  other  half  has  uniform  illumination. 
Later  the  whole  Is  connected  by  streaked  aggregates  (low-order 
colors)  of  MgCI,  (?). 

CelesHU.  —  The  same  as  for  barite. 

Cerussile,  IV.-VII,  —  Mostly  irregular  but  some  elongate  ones. 
(II  extinction  elongation  ||  a)  «  >  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  High 
interference  colors.  Effervesces  with  HNO,,  octahedral  crystals  of 
Pb{NO,\  crystallize  out.     With  HCl  the  mineral  turns  white. 

Chabaeiie,  IL,  VII.  —  Square-like  rhombs  and  irregular,     n~^ 
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benzol.  Low-order  interfereace  colors.  Rhombs  have  symmetrical 
extinction.  Soluble  in  HCi  leaving  residue  of  lumps  of  jelly  and 
cubes  of  NaCl. 

Ch^anlktt€.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  Pale  blue  crystals. 
Bright  interference  colors.  ObHqueextinction(ioto  15°).  Elonga- 
tion II  c*.  With  calcite  and  HCI  gives  SO,  test.  Solution  coats 
knife-blade  with  copper. 

Chondtvdite,  VII.  —  Irregular.  Colorless  and  yellow.  The  latter 
are  pleochroic  (light  to  darker  yellow)  but  not  always  marked. 
a>  monobromnaphthalin,  n<  methylene  iodide.  Bright  inter- 
ference colors.  Gelatinises  with  HCI.  On  addition  of  NH^OH 
precipitates  with  S.Ph.(Mg.). 

Chrysoberyl,  VII. —  «  >  methylene  iodide ;  «  <  sulfur  in  methy- 
lene iodide.     Low-order  interference  colors.     Insoluble. 

Chrysocolla,  VII.  —  Colorless  to  pale  green  or  blue,  «>  oil  of 
cloves,  <  bromoform.  Aggregate  polarization  —  isotropic  in  part, 
low  order-colors.  Gelatinizes  with  HCI.  Solution  deposits  cop- 
per on  knife.blade. 

Chrysolite.  —  See  olivine. 

Cinnabar,  VII. —  Red,  translucent.  «>  sulfur  in  methylene 
iodide.     Interference  colors  masked  by  red  color. 

Clinochlore.  —  Micaceous  minerals.  «  >  oil  of  cloves,  <  bromo- 
form. Biaxial  interference  figure,  axial  angle  variable,  usually 
small  and  positive. 

CoUmanite,  VI.  —  Flat  plates,  but  no  constant  shape.  «( ||  elon- 
gation) >  bromoform,  <;  monoiodobenzene.  «(l  elongation)  >  oil 
of  cloves,  <  bromoform.  Bright  interference  colors.  Some  ||  ex- 
tinction, elongation  ||  c' ;  others,  extinction  20  to  25°.  Soluble  in 
HCI.  On  standing  crystals  of  H,BO,  (see  sassolitc,  Plate  I.)  sep- 
arate out.     H,SO,  gives  microchemical  gypsum. 

Copiapiif,  VI.,  VII.  —  Pleochroic  (paie  to  deeper  yellow), 
n  >  oil  of  cloves,  <'  bromoform.  Bright  interference  colors, 
partly  soluble  in  water. 

Corundum,  VII.  —  «>  methylene  iodide,  <  sulfur  in  methy- 
lene iodide.  Low  interference  colors.  Sinks  in  methylene  iodide. 
Insoluble. 

Cryolite,  II,,  VII. —  Rough  rectangular  cleavage.  «<  benzol. 
Relief  very  high  in  balsam,  but  low  in  water.  Low  interference 
colors.  Oblique  extinction,  polysynthetic  twinning.  Soluble  in 
HCI. 
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Cuprite,  Vll.  —  Irregular,  translucent  red,  «>  sulfur  in  methy- 
lene iodide.  Isotropic.  Coated  white  with  HCl,  then  dark  liquid, 
then  aggregates  of  needle  crystals. 

Cyanile,  IV.  and  V — Transverse  cleavages  at  almost  right  angles. 
n  >  monobrom naphtha) in ;  n  <  methylene  iodide.  Rather  low 
interference  colors.  Oblique  extinction,  about  yp.  Elongation 
II  c'.  Cleavage  plate  gives  biaxial  negative  interference  figure  with 
large  axial  angle. 

Datohte,  VII.  —  Irregular,  very  angular,  conchoidal  fracture. 
«  >  moniodobenzene ;  «  <  methylene  iodide.  Bright  interference 
colors.  Gelatinizes  with  HCl.  H,SO,  gives  microchemical 
gypsum. 

Diaspore,  IV,  and  VI.  — ;/( ||  elongation)  >  monobromnsph- 
thalin,  n  <  methylene  iodide ;  «{j.  elongation)  >  methylene  iodide, 
n  <;  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  Bright  interference  colors.  Paral- 
lel extinction.     Elongation  ||  a'.     Sinks  in  methylene  iodide. 

Dolomite,  III.  —  No  striations  as  in  calcite.  ff(short  diagonal)  > 
oil  of  cloves,  <  bromoform  ;  «(Iong  diagonal)  >  monobromnaph- 
thalin,  <  methylene  iodide.  High-order  colors,  symmetrical  ex- 
tinction. Slow  effervescence  in  HCl  H,50,  gives  microchemical 
gypsum.  NHjOH  and  S.Ph.  give  microchemical  struvite  at  first, 
then  later  larger  thin  flat  crystals  (calcium  phosphate?). 

Enstatite,  IV. —  Colorless,  may  have  inclusions,  n>mono- 
bromnaphthalin;  n<  methylene  iodide.  Low  interference  colors. 
Parallel  extinction.     Elongation  ||c'. 

Epuiote,W\l.  —  Mostly  irregular.  Yellowish-green,  some  frag- 
ments pleochroic.  «  >  methylene  iodide ;  n  <  sulfur  in  methylene 
iodide.  Bright  interference  colors.  Cleavage  fragments  (||  ooi) 
give  axial  bar.     Sinks  in  methylene  iodide. 

Erylkrite,  IV.  —  Strongly  pleochroic,  pink  to  deep  red  (deepest 
color  is  in  diagonal  position).  n>>  monobromnaphthalin;  »< 
methylene  iodide.  Bright  interference  colors.  Oblique  extinc- 
tion (about  32").     Elongation  ||  c.     Soluble  in  HCl, 

Epsomite. —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  1.)  Aggregates  with  rhombic 
ends.  Low-order  colors.  Parallel  extinction.  SO,  test  and  Mg 
test. 

Fluorite,  I.  —  Triangular  fragments,  «  <  benzol.  Isotropic, 
Soluble  in  HCl  with  H,SO^  microchemical  gypsum. 

Garnet,  VII.  —  Irregular  conchoidal  fracture.  Colorless  to  pink. 
n  >  soluble  in  methylene  iodide.     Isotropic. 
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Garnimle,  VII.  —  Irregular,  Greenish.  «  >  oil  of  doves ;  n  < 
bromoform.  Aggregate  polarization,  mostly  low  colors.  Partially 
solable  in  HCl.     With  NH.OH  and  S.Ph.  microchemical  struvite. 

GibdsiU,  IV.  —  Aggregate  structure.  Low-order  colors.  Mostly 
parallel  extinction.  »  >  oil  of  cloves;  n  <  bromoform  with  elon- 
gation [|  a.'. 

Glauberite.  —  Partly  soluble  in  water.  First  minute  needle 
crystals  of  gypsum,  then  crystals  of  Na.SOj  (see  thenardite). 

Caelhile,  IV.  —  Yellow-brown  or  reddish-brown,  translucent. 
Only  transparent  in  very  thin  plates.  «>  sulfur  in  methylene 
iodide.    Parallel  extinction.     Elongation  ||  </  (very  difficult  to  get). 

Goslariit. — (Rccrystallizcd,  Plate  I.)  Like  epsomite  but  micro- 
chemical  test  for  zinc  (tetrahedral  crystals  with  Na,C(),). 

Gypsum,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  —  «  >  benzol,  <  oil  of  cloves.  Bright  in- 
terference colors.  Extinction  angles  either  o",  13^"  or  37j4°. 
Elongation  usually  |{  c'.  Soluble  in  HCl,  microchemical  gypsum 
redeposited  without  addition  of  H,SO,. 

Halite. — (Re crystallized,  Plate  I.)  Cubes  often  hopper-shaped. 
»  >  oil  of  cloves,  <  bromoform.  Isotropic.  With  HNO,  gives 
NaNO,,  rhombs  with  hi^h. order  colors  and  symmetrical  extinc- 
tion. 

HmlandUt,  IV.,  VI,  —  n<  benzol.  IV.,  Bright  interference 
colors.  II  Extinction,  elongation  ||  a'.  VI.,  Low  interference  colors. 
Extinction  25°  to  30°.  Biaxial  interference  figure.  Soluble  in 
HCl.     H,SO,  gives  microchemical  gypsum. 

Hyptrsthene,  IV.  —  Inclusions  frequent.  Pleochroic,  pink  to 
greenish.  n>monobromnaphthalin  ;  n<:methylene  iodide.  Bright 
interference  colors.     Parallel  extinction,  elongation  |]  e'. 

Kainite.  —  (Recrystallized.  Plate  I.)  First  crystals  of  potas- 
sium magnesium  sulfate  with  oblique  extinction,  then  later  iso- 
tropic squares  of  KCI,  and  finally  these  are  covered  with  confused 
feathery  aggregates  (MgCl,  and  MgSOj?). 

Kaliniti.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  Octahedral  crystals  and 
crystal  aggregates  at  90".  Isotropic.  With  calcite  and  HCl  gives 
microchemical  gypsum. 

Labradorite,  VI.  —  Inclusions  frequent,  n  >  oil  of  cloves ;  »  < 
bromoform.  Low-order  colors.  Extinction  on  001,5^3°;  on  010, 
—  Iff.     Polysynthetic  twinning  frequent. 

Leucite,N\\.  —  w  >  benzol,  <  oil  of  cloves.  Isotropic  in  part, 
in  part  anisotropic.  Low-order  interference  colors.  Twinning 
lamellx.     Soluble  in  HCl. 
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LepidoliU.  —  Micaceous  minerals.     Lik«  muscovite. 

LinariU,  IV.  —  Blue  color,  not  pleochroic.  «  >  sulfur  in  methy- 
lene iodide.  Bright  interference  colors.  Parallel  extinction,  elonga- 
tion II  c'.  Soluble  in  HNO,  leaving  white  residue.  Solution  coats 
knife-blade  with  copper,  and  on  evaporation  leaves  octahedral 
crystals  of  Pb{NO,),. 

Magnesite,  III.  —  «(3hort  diagonal)  >  monoiodobenzene,  < 
monobromnaphthalin ;  »(long  diagonal]  >  monobromnaphthalin, 
<  methylene  iodide.  High  interference  colors.  Symmetrical  ex- 
tinction. 

Malachite,  IV.  —  Green  color.  »(|[  elongation)  >  monobrom- 
naphthalin, <  methylene  iodide;  »(x  elongation)  >  methylene 
iodide,  <  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  Bright  interference  colors 
(only  small  fragments  show).  Oblique  extinction  (about  23°). 
Arrowhead  twins  like  gypsum  very  common.  Effervesces  in  HC. 
giving  spindle-shaped  fragments.     Knife-blade  coated  with  copperl 

Margarite.  —  Micaceous  minerals.  «>bromoform,  <  monio- 
dobenzene. 

Melanterite.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  Like  epsomite  but  no 
Mg  test. 

Microclint,  VI.  —  w  >  benzol,  <  oil  of  cloves.  Low-order  colors. 
Small  extinction  angles.     Crossed  twinning. 

MirabUite.  —  (Recry stall  izcd,  Plate  I.)  Long,  orthorhombic 
crystals.     Parallel  extinction. 

Monaeitt,  VI.  —  «  >  soluble  in  methylene  iodide.  Faint  yellow 
color.     Interference  colors  rather  high,  usually  third  to  fifth  order. 

Muscovite.  —  Micaceous  minerals.  «>oilof  cloves,  <bromo- 
form.     Biaxial  negative.     Large  axial  angle. 

Natrolite,  IV.,  V.  —  «<  benzol.  Bright  interference  colors 
parallel  extinction.  Elongation  ||c'.  Gelatinizes  with  HCl,  iso- 
tropic cubes  deposited  (NaCl). 

Nephelite,  VII.,  IV.  —  w  <  oil  of  cloves,  <bromoform.  Low 
interference  colors.  IV.,  Parallel  extinction.  Elongation  ||  a'. 
Gelatinizes  with  HCI,  isotropic  cubes  deposited  (NaCl). 

Niter. — ( Recry stalHzed,  Plate  I.)  Prismatic  crystals  and  aggre- 
gates.    Parallel  extinction.     Elongation  I|  a.'. 

Oligoclase.Wl.  —  «>  oil  of  cloves;  «  <  bromoform.  Low-order 
colors.  Extinction  on  OOI,  2°;  on  OIO,  8°.  Polysynthctic 
twinning. 

Olivine,  VII «  >  monobromnaphthalin ;  »  <  methylene  iodide. 
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Bright  interference  colors.  Soluble  in  HCl.  With  NH,OH  and 
S.Ph.    Mg  test. 

Opal,  VII.  —  High  relief.  «<  benzol.  Isotropic  in  whole  or 
part    Insoluble. 

Orpiment.  —  Micaceous  minerals.  n  >  sulfur  in  methylene 
iodide.     Parallel  extinction.     No  interference  figure. 

Ortkoclase,  VI.  —  h  >  benzol,  <  oil  of  cloves.  Low  interfer- 
ence colors.     Extinction  on  OOI ,  o'* ;  on  oio,  5*^. 

Pectolite,  V.  —  »(||  elongation)  —  bromoform  ;  n(||  elongation)  > 
monoiodobenzene,  <  monobromnaphthalin.  Bright  interference 
colors.  II  extinction,  elongation  ||c'.  Gelatinizes  with  HCl,  de- 
positing isotropic  cubes  (NaCl).  H,SO,  gives  microchemical 
gypsum. 

PhlogopUe.  —  Micaceous  minerals.  »  >  bromoform,  <  monoio- 
dobenzene. Often  with  regularly  arranged  inclusions.  Biaxial  in- 
terference figure,  negative,  small  axial  angle. 

PrthnUe,  IV.,  VII.  —  «  >  monoiodobenzene,  <  monobromnaph- 
thalin  bright  interference  colors.  Parallel  extinction,  elongation 
II  o'.    Soluble  in  HCl.     H,SO,  gives  microchemical  gypsum. 

Prockloritt,  VII,  —  Green.  «  >  monobromnaphthalin,  <  methy- 
lene iodide.     Aggregate  structure.     Very  low  interference  colors. 

J  ProustUe,  VII.  —  Red  translucent.  Interference  colors  masked. 
I  Pyrar^rUe.    »>  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide. 

I^r0morphiU,'^\\,  —  Colorless  to  green.  »> sulfur  in  methy- 
lene iodide.  Low  interference  colors.  Whitens  with  HCl.  Sol- 
uble in  HNO,  depositing  Pb(NO,),  crystals. 

Pyroxene,  IV.  —  Colorless  to  green.  Not  pleochroic.  k> 
monoiodobenzene,  <  monobromnaphthalin.  Bright  taterference 
colors.  Oblique  extinction.  Large  angle  30  to  45°.  Elongation 
II  c'  Diallage  has  parallel  extinction  in  part. 

Pyrophyllite,  IV,  ■ —  «(||  elongation)  >  bromoform,  <  moniodo- 
benzene;  a(x  elongation)  >  oil  of  cloves,  <  bromoform.  Low- 
order  interference  colors.     Parallel  extinction.     Elongation  ||  c'. 

Quarts,  Vll Conchoidal  fracture.  »>oil  of  cloves,  <  bromo- 
form. Bright  interference  colors  (high  first  and  low  second  order). 
Insoluble. 

Rtalgar,  VII,  —  Pleochroic  (yellow  to  orange).  «>  sulfur  in 
methylene  iodide.     Interference  colors  masked. 

Rkodockrositt ,  III.  —  n(short  diagonal)  >  monobromnaphthalin, 
<  methylene  iodide;  »(longdiagoRal)>sulfuria  methylene  iodide. 
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High-order  interference  colors.  Symmetrical  extinction.  Slightly 
soluble  in  cold  HCl  (few  bubbles) 

Rhodonite,  IV.  —  n>  monobromnaphthalin,<  methylene  iodide. 
Bright  interference  colors.  Oblique  extinction  20°  to  25°.  Elonga- 
tion II  c'. 

Rutiie,W\.  —  Yellow.  »>  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  High- 
order  interference  colors. 

Sal-ammoniac.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  Skeleton  crystals 
at  60°  (or  90**).  Isotropic,  n  >  monoiodobenzene,  <  mono- 
bromnaphthalin. 

Sassolitti  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  (o)  Branching  aggregates 
and  tree-like  threads,  bright  interference  colors.  (*)  Six-sided 
plates  with  low  interference  colors. 

Scheelite,  VII.  —  Colorless.  «>  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide. 
Bright  interference  colors.  With  HCl  after  standing  gives  yellow 
coloration  (WO,). 

Sepiolite,  Vll.  — «  <  Benzol.  Aggregate  structure.  Low-order 
interference  colors. 

Serpentine,  VII.,  V.  —  »>oil  of  cloves, < bromoform.  Aggre- 
gate structure.  Low-order  colors.  Chrysotile  has  parallel  ex- 
tinction, elongation  ||  c'. 

Siderite,  III.  —  (Iron  stains  common.)  »( short  diagonal)  > 
methylene  iodide,  < sulfur  in  methylene  iodide;  H(long  diag- 
onal)>  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  High-order  interference  colors. 
Symmetrical  extinction.    Does  not  effervesce  in  cold  dilute  HCl. 

Sillimanite,  IV.  —  »(1|  elongation)  >  monobromnaphthalin,  < 
methylene  iodide ;  ff(x  elongation)  >  monoiodobenzene,  <  mono- 
bromnaphthalin. Bright  interference  colors.  [|  extinction,  elonga- 
tion II  e. 

Smitksoniie,  III.  —  »( short  diagonal)  >  methylene  iodide,  <  sul- 
fur in  methylene  iodide;  n(long  diagonal)  >  sulfur  in  methylene 
iodide.  High-order  interference  colors.  Symmetrical  extinction. 
Effervesces  with  HCl. 

Sphalerite,  I.  and  VII.  —  Colorless  to  yellow,  red  or  brown,  n 
>  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  Isotropic  in  part,  anisotropic  in 
part.     H,S  odor  with  HCl. 

Spinel,  VII. —  Colorless,  n  >  monobromnaphthalin,  <  methy- 
lene iodide.    Isotropic. 

Spodumem,  IV.  —  »  >  monobromnaphthalin,  <  methylene 
iodide.  Rather  low  interference  colors.  Oblique  extinction  (20 
to  25").     Elongation  ||  t'. 
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Soda  Niter.  —  ( Recrystallixed,  Plate  I.)  Rhombs  with  High- 
order  interference  colors  and  symmetrical  extinction. 

Stauroliie,  VII.  —  Pleochroic,  light  to  deeper  yellow,  «>mon- 
obromnaphthalin,  <  methylene  iodide.  Mostly  first-order  inter- 
ference colors.  Inclusions  frequent.  Remains  suspended  id 
methylene  iodide. 

Stilbite,  IV, —  «<oil  of  cloves.  Bright  interference  colon. 
Parallel  extinction.  Elongation  ||  o'>  Soluble  in  HCl.  H,SO^  gives 
microchemical  gypsum. 

Strontianite,  IV.  —  «(||  elongation)  >  monobromnaphthalin,  < 
methylene  iodide;  »(i  elongation)  >  benzol,  <  oil  of  cloves. 
High-order  interference  colors.  Parallel  extinction.  Elongation 
II  a'.  EflTervesces  with  HCl,  slender  crystals  of  SrCI,  crystallizing 
out 

Sulfur,  VII.  —  «>  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  High-order 
interference  colors.     Soluble  in  methylene  iodide. 

Syhite.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  Squares  and  crystal  aggre- 
gates. »>  benzol.  Add  HNO,,  obtain  KNO,  (long  crystals, 
bright  colors,  parallel  extinction). 

Taic.  —  Micaceous  minerals.  »>oiI  of  cloves,  <  bromoform. 
Biaxial  negative,  small  axial  angle. 

ThenardUe.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)     Like  mirabilite. 

Tttamte,  VI.,  VII.  —  Colorless  to  yellowish  or  brownish,  slightly 
pleochroic,  »>  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  High-order  interfer- 
ence colors. 

Topaz,   VI.  and   VII «>  bromoform,  <  monoiodobenzcne. 

Low-order  interference  colors.     Insoluble. 

Tourmaline,  VII.  —  Colorless  or  black  variety,  pleochroic  (smoke 
colored  to  black),  n  >  monoiodobcnzene,  <  monobromnaphthalin. 
Bright  order  colors. 

Trona.  —  (Recrystallized,  Plate  I.)  Small  radial  aggregates  or 
dendritic  groups  with  sphenilitic  structure.     Effervesces  in  HCl. 

Turquois,  VII.  —  Bluish  or  greenish,  «>  bromoform,  »< 
mo  no  iodo  benzene.  Aggregate  polarization.  Low-order  colors. 
Slightly  soluble  in  HCl,  but  no  copper  deposited  on  knife-blade. 
PO,  test  on  addition  of  HNO,  and  (NHJ,MoO,. 

Ulexite,  V.  —  Minute  fibers.  «  >  benzol,  <  oil  of  cloves.  Low 
interference  colors.  Parallel  extinction.  Elongation  ||  a.  Soluble 
in  HCl.     H,BO,  separates  out  (see  Sassolitc,  Plate  I.), 

Vanadinite,  VII.  —  Yellow  or  orange  color.     «  >  sulfur  in  meth- 
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ylene  iodide.  Bright  interference  colors.  Soluble  iji  HNO,. 
Pb{NO,),  crystallizes  out. 

VesHvianite,  VII.  —  «  >  monobromnaphthalin,  <  methylene 
iodide.    Low-order  interference  colors. 

Vivianite,  IV.  —  Many  pleochroic  (green  to  blue,  or  colorless  to 
blue).  «(1|  elongation)  >  monoiodobenzene,  <  monobromnaph- 
thalin. ff(i  elongation)  >bromoform,  <  monoiodobenzene.  Par- 
allel extinction.  Elongation  j|  c*  and  oblique  extinction.  (28  to 
y>'^.)  Elongation  ||a'.  Soluble  in  HNO,.  {NHj,MoO,  gives 
yellow  precipitate. 

IVavflliU,  IV.  and  V.  —  «(|1  elongation)  >  oil  of  cloves,  < 
bromoform ;  »(l  elongation)  >  benzol,  <  oil  of  cloves.  Bright 
interference  colors.  Parallel  extinction.  Elongation  ||  c'.  Soluble 
in  HCI.     Add  HNO,  and  NH.  Mo-0,  — yellow  precipitate. 

fVemerite,  IV. — »>  oil  of  cloves,  <  bromoform.  Bright  inter- 
ference colors.  II  extinction.  Elongation  ||  0'.  Soluble  in  HCI, 
with  H,SO,,  microchemical  gypsum. 

WiUemiie,  VII.  —  «  >  monobromnaphthalin,  <  methylene 
iodide.     Bright  interference  colors.     Gelatinizes  with  HCI. 

IVitkerite,  IV.  and  VI.  —  m(||  elongation)  >  monobromnaph- 
thalin, < methylene  iodide;  »(l  elongation)  >oil  of  cloves,  < 
bromoform.  High-order  colors.  Faratlel  extinction.  Elongation 
|]  a'.    Effervesces  with  HCI.     Crystals  of  BaCl,  (Fig.  i)  form. 

WoUastonile,  IV.  and  V.  —  »;•■•  monoiodobenzene,  <  mono- 
bromnaphthalin. Bright  interference  colors,  ||  extinction.  Elon- 
gation II  c'.  Gelatinizes  with  HCI  (may  also  effervesce)  micro- 
chemical  gypsum  with  H,SO,. 

Wulfenite,  VII.  —  Yellow.  w>  methylene  iodide,  <sialfur  in 
methylene  iodide.  Rather  high  interference  colors.  Turns  white 
with  HCI,  needle  crystals,  PbCl,,  forming. 

Zincite,  IV,,  VH.  —  Yellow  or  orange.  Not  pleochroic.  «  >  sul- 
fur in  methylene  iodide.  IV.,  Parallel  extinction.  Interference 
colors  masked. 

Zircon,  VII.  —  «  >  sulfur  in  methylene  iodide.  High-order 
interference  colors. 
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Minerals  Arranged  according  to  Indices  op  Repraction 
WITH  Respect  to  Certain  LiQuirs. 


( 1] ,  long  direcdoa  puvlld  to  vibralion  plane  of  lower  nico 

i  X.  perpendicular  to  mme. ) 
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Soluble  Minerats  RecrysMlliicd. 
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ALUMNI   AND   UNIVERSITY   NEWS. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Notes  ok  Departmental  Work. 

During  the  current  yt&t  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Morrison,  C.E.,  A.M.,  has 
taken  the  position  of  assistant  in  civil  engineering,  but  with  that  excep- 
tion there  has  been  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  instruction  force  of 
the  department. 

A  material  development  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  C.E.  5  has 
been  made  in  the  endearer  to  give  it  if  possible  greater  directness  and  to 
make  it  practiciblc  for  students  to  attain  required  efficiency  without  the 
necessity  of  an  examination  either  at  the  mid- year  or  at  the  period  of  the 
final  examinations.  This  has  been  done  by  requiring  evidence  of  greater 
facility  in  the  application  of  knowledge  gained,  the  evidence  being 
secured  by  holding  fortnightly  examinations.  Those  students  who  at  the 
end  of  the  session  have  shown  attainment  of  excellence  in  work  repre- 
sented by  a  grade  of  at  least  eight  ont  of  a  possible  ten  are  excused  from 
the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The  results  have  been  emi- 
nently  satisfactory  and  it  is  believed  that  an  extension  of  this  feature  of 
educational  work  may  advantageously  be  made.  This  does  not  in  any 
way  trench  upon  the  practical  problem  and  design  work  to  which  the 
afternoon  hours  are  devoted  but  adds  interest  and  efficiency  to  it. 

In  sanitary  science,  the  third-year  students,  as  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore,  are  required  to  supplement  their  theoretical  knowledge  by 
visits  to  representative  plants  in  actual  operation. 

These  trips  are  usually  taken  at  the  Christmas  holidays  when  the  men 
have  the  time  to  make  a  more  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
methods  and  practice  as  adopted  at  the  places  visited,  and  embrace  the 
New  England  territory  together  with  the  more  local  districts.  As  a  proof 
of  work  done  a  paper  is  required  of  each  student  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions and  characteristics  of  the  plant  which  it  has  been  his  business  to 
investigate.  The  papers  are  read  in  the  presence  of  the  class  and  have 
the  advantage  of  not  only  fixing  in  the  individual's  mind  the  features  of 
the  plant  of  which  he  has  been  the  particular  investigator,  but  also  of 
presenting  to  the  other  students  those  features  from  the  under-gradua'e 
standpoint.  The  subjects  include  water  filtration,  sewage  disposal,  sew- 
age farming,  and  in  fact  all  branches  of  sanitary  science.  Besides,  the 
students  of  this  subject  during  the  past  year  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  listening  to  lectures  by  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Hazen. 
Mr.  Whipple  gave  a  talk  on  "Color  Determination  of  Water,"  while 
Mr.  Hazen  lectured  on  "Mechanical  Filters."  Both  lectures  were  well 
attended  and  deeply  appreciated. 

The  subject  of  hydraulics  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  devo- 
ting one  afternoon  each  week  to  problem  work  in  the  draughting  room 
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under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor.  In  this  way  as  many  as 
eighty  protdems  have  been  solved  duriog  a  term  and  the  application  of 
the  theory  demonstrated. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  mining  deputment  is  now  occupying  its  own 
building,  the  civil  engineering  department  has  taken  over  the  rooms 
made  vacant,  for  offices,  library  and  museum.  The  offices  as  occupied 
previously  by  the  Professor  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mining  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Adjunct  Professor  and  Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
It  is  the  intention,  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  can  be  secured,  to  make 
the  room  fornierly  used  by  the  mining  department  as  library,  satisfy 
similar  needs  for  the  civil  engineering  department,  and  the  old  mining 
museum  will  perform  a  similar  function  for  civil  engineering.  At  present 
the  museum  is  sadly  in  need  of  equipment  but  it  is  hoped  through  the 
generosity  of  our  graduates  this  may  be  overcome  in  the  not  far  distant 
future. 


CHARLES  L.  WOODHOUSE. 


I.ast  spring  the  Philippine  Islands  was  the  scene  of  a  most  unfortunate 
accident  in  which  Columbia  University  lost  an  alumnus  of  great  promise 
and  the  army  an  exceedingly  capable  and  efficient  officer.  On  the  after- 
noon of  May  4,  1905,  First  Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Woodhouse,  Fourth 
Infantry  and  Columbia  '97,  was  sailing  on  Laguna  de  Bay  with  a  small 
party  from  the  post  at  Los  Banos,  when  an  accident  threw  one  of  the 
party,  another  officer,  into  the  water.  Not  realizing  the  danger  he, 
though  a  powerful  swimmer,  soon  became  entangled  in  the  long  ribbonlike 
grass.  Lieutenant  Woodhouse  leapt  and  swam  to  his  rescue  only  to  meet 
a  similar  fate  and  both  succumbed.  Lieutenant  Woodhouse  attended  the 
class  of  1897  Columbia  School  of  Mines  and  entered  the  United  States 
Anny  through  the  ranks  of  the  artillery,  receiving  his  commission  as 
Second  Lieutenant  June  25,  1903.  He  saw  service  in  Cuba,  Alaska, 
China  and  the  Philippines.  As  a  Quartermaster  he  built  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary road  from  Iligan  to  Lake  Lanao,  in  Mindanao,  and  took  part  in 
several  campaigns  against  the  Moros.  Transferred  to  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
December  10,  1903,  he  joined  that  regimentat  Los  Banos,  Laguna  Prov- 
ince, where  he  served  until  his  death.  In  Lieutenant  Woodhouse  Col- 
umbia lost  an  alumnus  who  did  credit  to  her  highest  ideals,  and  the 
army  an  officer  of  the  highest  type.  He  was  a  man  of  strength  and 
soliditv,  cool  in  judgment,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
very  efficient  and  ambitious  in  his  chosen  profession.  A  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  officers  and 
men. 
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Francis  Gofdon  Browti,  wbo  died  on  December  ai,  1905,  at  his  i«- 
dence  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  was  «  member  of  the  first  claai  which 
graduated  from  the  Sch<x>l  of  Mines.  He  recrircd  dw  d^ree  of  Engi- 
neer of  HiDcs  in  1867.  After  a  year's  work  In  mining  in  the  West  be 
returned  to  New  York  and  enteivd  his  Ruber's  business.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  life  member  of  the  Associatitm  of  the  Alumni  of  C<dumbia  College. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Cyanide  Industry.    Theoretically  and  Praclically  Considered.    By 

R.  RoBtNE  and'  M.  Lengler.     Trani-laied  by  J.  A.  LkClerc,  Ph.D. 

Svo,  408  pages.     New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1906. 

The  book  is  a  useful  collection  of  facts  relating  to  simple  and  complex 
cyanides;  it  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows:  Fart  I.,  Chemistry  of 
Cyanogen  and  its  Derivatives,  69  pages;  Part  II.,  Present  Condition  of 
the  Cyanide  Industry,  11  pages;  Part  III.,  Methods  of  Manufacturing 
Cyanide  Compounds,  aia  pages;  Part  IV.,  The  Use  of  Cyanogen  Com- 
pounds, 83  pages,  including  a  digest  of  United  States  patents,  by  C.  E, 
Munroe,  Ph.D. 

The  main  portionof  the  work  consists  of  descriptions  of  industrial  proc- 
esses, both  successful  and  unsuccessful,  taken  up  chronologically,  for  cy- 
anides, ferrocyanides  and  sulphocyauides.  This  will  prove  of  use  to  those 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  cyanide  industry. 

The  portion  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  cyanides,  etc.,  is  open  to  criti- 
cism ;  it  is  too  brief  to  be  of  much  practical  use,  and  avoids  rather  than 
attempts  to  explain  the  well  known  difficulties.  While  it  is  perhaps  un- 
essential, it  might  be  noted  that  the  graphic  formula  given  for  hydrofer- 
ricyanic  acid,  that  of  Friedel,  is  not  usually  employed  at  present. 

A  description  of  the  cyanide  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  from 
ores  is  included  in  Part  IV. 

The  book  is  systematically  arranged,  contains  a  good  index,  and  is  well 
primed  and  bound. 

E.  H.  M. 

Notes  on  Electrochemistry.     By  F.  G.  Wiechman,  Ph.D.     New  Yorlc, 

McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  1906,     Price  |a.oo  net. 

This  little  volume  of  141  pages  gives  briefly  the  principles  which  under- 
lie the  science  of  electrochemistry,  and  also  its  practical  applications. 

The  book  opens  with  a  description  of  the  general  principles  of  science, 
matter  and  energy,  and  the  theories  of  electricity.  The  electron  theory 
of  J.  J.  Thomson  is  given  place  and  also  the  bearing  of  the  phenomena 
of  radio-activity.  The  general  phenomena  of  electricity  and  a  discussion 
of  Ohm's  law  completes  this  portion  of  the  book. 

The  subject  of  electrochemistry  is  taken  up  from  an  historical  stand- 
point, Faraday's  law,  and  the  calculation  of  the  dissociation  voltage  from 
thermic  data  being  discussed  with  some  detail.  It  would  have  been  well 
however  to  point  out  a  little  more  fully  the  limitations  in  the  use  of  this 
method  for  the  calculation  of  voltage. 

The  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  is  given  place  and  the  practical 
applications  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  modern  views  of  elec- 
trochemistry. Indeed  throughout  the  book  there  is  rather  a  happy  blend- 
ing of  theory  and  practice  which  is  of  great  advantage. 
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The  re^t  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  subject  of  applied  electrochem- 
istry. This  is  given  in  shoit  descriptions  of  the  more  important  processes 
in  use  to-day,  both  strictly  electrochemical  and  also  thermic  processes  in 
which  electricity  provides  the  heat  necessary  to  bring  about  a  given 
reaction. 

The  temperature  for  the  formation  of  carborundum" and  siloxicon  as 
given  on  page  131  is  much  too  high  in  view  of  recent  investigations  of 
this  subject. 

Each  chapter  is  headed  with  a  short  bibliography  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject treated  of,  indeed  the  book  as  a  whole  will  be  found  alike  useful  to 
the  student  desirinj;;  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  electrochemistry,  and 
to  the  general  reader  who  wishes  information  in  this  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly handy  form. 

S.  A.  T. 

Mx^rimental  Elettrochemistry.     By  N,  Monroz  Hopkins,  Ph.D.    New 

York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1905. 

This  volume  aims  at  the  study  of  electrochemistry  from  the  experi- 
mental standpoint. 

Little  if  any  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  electricity  appears  to  be  pre- 
supposed on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  yet  the  subjects  dealt  with  are 
not  easy  of  comprehension  without  such  knowledge. 

The  book  opens  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the  subject  which  takes 
the  reader  from  the  researches  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  those  dl  Ar- 
rhenius  at  one  jump  ;  this  of  course  gives  no  information  as  to  what  was 
accomplished  in  the  mean  time.  The  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation 
is  then  taken  up,  and  a  number  of  experiments  described  supporting  it. 
Somewhat  elaborate  experiments  are  given  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination of  electrolytic  conduction,  and  occasionally  a  list  of  definitions 
are  introduced.  In  one  place  such  a  list  includes  speci^c  inductive 
capacity,  molecular  conductivity  and  "bumping"  side  by  side.  In 
Chapter  VI.  Faraday's  law  is  illustrated  by  experiment  afler  the  manner 
of  Lupke,  but  the  following  experimental  descriptions  have  little  if  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Electrolytic  separation  of  metals  has  a  brief  description,  much  stress 
being  laid  on  the  "  attractive  device  known  as  the  rotating  anode." 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  the  preparation  of  certain  compounds 
by  electrolysis,  and  this  includes  some  experiments  with  the  electric  fur- 
nace, as  well  as  the  electrolyses  of  fused  salts.  The  production  of  alumi- 
num is  merely  described  by  giving  the  patent  literature  on  the  subject. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  rather  complete  bibliography. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  book  that  it  will  deal  with  all  that  has 
been  done  in  electrochemistry  whether  in  theory  or  practice,  and  yet 
such  has  apparently  been  the  endeavor  of  the  author.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  it  falls  short  in  this  fulfillment. 

The  style  in  which  the  author  writes  is  unworthy  that  of  any  scientific 
book. 

The  volume  is  attractively  gotten  up  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

S.  A.  T. 
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PART  III.     ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ELY  MINING  DISTRICT. 

Very  little  is  know  of  the  early  history  of  Pioche,  It  appears, 
however,  that  ore  was  first  discovered  by  some  of  General  P.  E. 
Connor's  soldiers  in  1 862.  Two  years  later  some  prospectors  from 
Salt  Lake  City  formed  a  mining  district  and  staked  off  some 
claims,  among  which  were  the  Burke  and  Panaca  of  later 
years.  Very  little  work  was  done  and  the  district  was  practically 
abandoned. 
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The  Mormon  village  of  Panaca  is  situated  eleven  miles  to  the 
south ;  it  is  said  that  on  several  occasions  citizens  of  that  commu- 
nity raised  considerable  excitement  over  the  supposed  ore  bodies 
at  Pioche.  Practically  nothing  was  done,  however,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1869  when  John  Ely  and  some  other  San  Francisco  mining 
men  decided  to  prospect  the  region.  A  new  district  was  formed, 
and  new  laws  were  adopted.  The  Burke  mining  claim  was  the 
first  to  be  located.  A  shaft  sunk  upon  it  revealed  good  ore  from 
grass  roots.  Excitement  ran  wild.  Scores  of  claims  were  located 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  many  of  which  later  became  good 
producers. 

Among  the  many  misguided  efforts  in  the  early  history  of  the 
camp  was  the  building  of  a  smelter  in  the  winter  of  1869-70, 
before  the  ores  had  been  tested  as  to  the  proper  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  smelter  proved  a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  lead  in  the  ores  to  carry  down  the  silver  and 
gold  values. 

It  was  left  to  Alix  Janin  of  White  Pine  to  propose  a  treatment 
for  the  ores.  He  demonstrated  that  they  would  yield  readily  to 
amalgamation  when  salt  and  bluestone  were  added.  Mills  were, 
therefore,  constructed  at  several  points  in  the  region  as  close  to 
"the  mines  as  the  water  supply  would  permit.  Mr,  W.  H,  Ray- 
mond, an  owner  of  one  of  the  mills,  and  Mr.  Ely  soon  became 
partners  and  incorporated  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  company  owned  the  Burke,  Creole  and  Ver- 
million mines,  which  were  practically  the  only  ones  operated  by 
it  in  1869-70. 

The  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company  was  also  incorporated  in 
the  fall  of  1869,  and  immediately  took  the  lead  in  the  district's 
production.  This  company  owned  nearly  2,500  feet  along  the 
outcrop  of  the  great  Pioche  vein.  Prospecting  was  energetically 
pushed,  and  large  ore  bodies  were  soon  revealed. 

The  Raymond  and  Ely  and  Meadow  Valley  mining  companies 
soon  established  themselves  as  the  principal  producers  of  the  dis- 
trict. During  the  year  187 1  the  latter  company  still  retained  its 
position  in  the  lead  with  a  production  of  ^1,753,708,  against 
^1,361,628  of  the  former. 

The  Raymond  and  Ely  Company  was  constantly  acquiring  more 
mining  property,  among  which  was  the  Panaca  claim  situated  at 
the  west  of  the  Meadow  Valley  group.     In  the  spring  of  1871  Mr. 
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Lightner,  superintendent  of  the  company,  sunk  a  shart  on 
this  property  through  barren  shale  for  a  distance  of  too  feet, 
and  then  very  luckily  struck  the  great  "  bonanza "  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  year  1872  opened  propitiously  for  both  companies,  but 
subsequent  development  proved  that  the  expected  output  of  the 
Meadow  Valley  Company's  mines  would  not  be  realized.  It  be- 
came quite  generally  known  that  the  ores  in  the  lower  levels  were 
poorer  than  those  nearer  the  surface,  yet  through  persistent  de- 
velopment they  produced  over  a  million  dollars,  and  a  dividend  of 
half  that  amount  was  declared. 

Through  the  enormous  production  of  the  Panaca  mine  the  year 
1872  became  the  banner  year  of  the  district.  The  output  of  this 
mine  alone  was  nearly  four  million  dollars. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  ores  from  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Com- 
pany's mines  had  been  freighted  by  team  to  the  mill  situated 
eleven  miles  to  the  south  at  Bullionville.  During  the  year  1872 
a  railroad  covering  this  distance  was  constructed  and  put  into 
operation. 

The  production  of  the  district  for  1873  was  much  less  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  This  was  brought  about  largely  through 
litigation  and  decrease  in  ore  values. 

In  the  early  part  of  1874  the  Lightner  shaft  was  pushed  to  a 
depth  of  1,214  feet  where  the  water  level  waj  struck.  In  order  to 
develop  further  it  became  necessary  to  install  pumping  machinery. 
An  enormous  ten-inch  Cornish  pump  was  put  in  place,  and 
was  practically  ready  to  begin  operations  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Meadow  Valley  shaft  No.  3  reached  a 
depth  of  [,314  feet  on  the  incline,  at  which  point  water  was  en- 
countered. Prospecting  was  carried  on  thoroughly  at  water  level 
but  no  large  bodies  of  ore  were  discovered. 

The  mine  operators  were  confident  that  a  continuation  of  the 
great  bonanzas  would  be  found  immediately  below  the  permanent 
water,  but  the  pumping  machinery,  ponderous  as  it  was,  proved 
entirely  inadequate.  The  pumps  continued  in  operation  for  four 
months  without  appreciably  lowering  the  water.  Explora. 
tion  could  be  carried  only  61  feet  farther  than  before.  After 
several    unsuccessful    attempts    to    master    the    water    the    ma- 
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chinery  was  stopped,  and  operations  were  confined  to  the  upper 
workings. 

The  ore  extracted  in  1875  was  taken  largely  from  second-grade 
deposits  that  had  been  overlooked  while  the  great  bonanzas  were 
in  sight.  The  production  was  much  less  than  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

There  was  no  lack  of  prospecting  above  water.  Literally 
thousands  of  feet  of  drifts  were  run  on  the  varicus  levels,  but 
even  this  extensive  prospecting  uncovered  no  ore  bodies  of  con- 
sequence. 

The  workings  of  the  twelfth*  level  of  the  Lightner  shaft  were 
pushed  to  the  west  for  several  hundred  feet  along  the  water  line, 
but  little  or  nothing  of  value  was  revealed.  It  is  asserted  that  later 
this  drift  was  carried  2,loo  feet  to  the  west  of  the  shaft  and  there 
penetrated  the  so-called  "  black  ledge."  Upon  this  deposit  a  winze 
is  reported  to  have  been  sunk  some  300  feet  revealing  a  large  body 
of  basic  ore,  which  consisted  of  argentiferous  lead  and  zinc  sul- 
phides. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  and  Meadow 
Valley  mining  companies  is  brief.  Both  had  money  in  the  Bank 
of  California,  and  when  in  1 876  it  failed  the  last  resource  was  gone. 
Operations  immediately  ceased.  Others  of  the  mining  enterprises 
persisted  in  continuing  the  work,  but  when  these  two  companies 
shut  down  the  life  of  Pioche  was  gone. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  the  mines  have  been  practically  idle, 
except  for  a  season  about  1890  when  W.  S.  Godbe  of  Salt  Lake 
City  again  started  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous  machinery 
at  the  Lightner  shaft.  The  shaft  was  retimbered;  the  drift 
at  water  level  was  cleaned ;  and  the  water  in  the  reported 
winze  was  raised.  Again  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  pump 
was  incapable  of  doing  the  required  work,  and  operations  were 
soon  abandoned. 

Mr.  Godbe  bought  up  many  other  mining  properties,  and  for  a 
time  it  appeared  that  the  district  would  again  become  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer. A  small  smelter  was  built  and  proved  quite  efHcient.  Rail- 
road connection  was  made  with  the  mines  at  Jack  Rabbit,  sixteen 
miles  distant.  A  second  and  larger  smelter  was  soon  constructed. 
Several  mines  along  the  Yuba  Dyke  were  opened  and  profitably 
worked. 
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Mr.  Godbe  apparently  believed  in  having  his  equipment  of  the 
very  best  design.  Fortunes  were  spent  in  getting  ready  to  work, 
instead  of  developing  the  mines  on  a  large  scale.  Those  who 
backed  him  financially  grew  tired  of  this  policy,  and  when  the  fall 
came  in  the  price  of  silver  in  1893  all  operations  were  sus- 
pen  ed. 

Just  now  the  Nevada-Utah  Mining  Company  is  cleaning  up 
around  the  buildings,  preparatory  to  the  reopening  of  some  of  the 
old  workings. 

THE  ORE  BODIES. 

The  ore  deposits  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  the  fissure 
veins,  the  contact  deposits,  and  the  bedded  deposits.  The  fissure 
veins  are  by  far  the  most  important,  especially  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  The  great  Raymond  and  Ely-Meadow  Valley  ore 
body  belongs  to  this  class,  as  do  also  the  cross  fissures.  The  con- 
tact deposits  occur  along  the  igneous  dyke.  The  ore  bodies  found 
within  this  intrusion  will  also  be  considered  with  them.  A  typical 
example  of  the  bedded  deposit  occurs  at  the  Half  Moon-Abe 
Lincoln  property.  There  are  also  other  bodies  of  this  nature  at  the 
Mendha  and  the  Point  mines. 

E^ch  class  will  be  discussed  separately, but  it  maybe  previously 
stated  that  in  general  only  a  small  part  of  the  ore-bearing  fissures 
are  the  immediate  result  of  the  original  anticlinal  movement.  In 
other  words,  most  of  them  were  formed  subsequent  to  that  phe- 
nomenon unless,  indeed,  we  may  consider  that  it  has  not  yet 
ceased.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fissure  veins  at 
Pioche  and  the  contact  deposits  were  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date. 

The  Fissure  Veins. 

The  Raymond  and  Ely-Meadow  Valley  vein  is  situated  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  hill  immediately  south  of  Pioche.  It  strikes  a 
few  degrees  north  of  east  and  dips  to  the  south  from  50  to  80 
degrees,  averaging  very  close  to  70  degrees.  The  thickness 
varies  from  a  mere  seam  to  nine  feet,  the  average  being  from  two 
to  four.  It  outcrops  strongly  in  the  quartzite,  but  when  the  shale 
and  limestone  formations  on  either  side  are  reached  it  pitches 
down  along  the  contact.  It  does  not  enter  the  limestone  at  the 
northeast,  but  a  note  in  an  official  report  states  that  a  stringer 
was  followed  for  two  hundred  feet  into  the  limestone  at  the  south- 
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west ;  no  values,  however,  were  found.  The  vein  at  both  extremities 
continues  quite  strong  to  within  a  short  distance  rrotn  the  contact 
and  then  suddenly  goes  to  pieces. 

In  the  majority  of  mining  camps  where  limestones  are  involved 
in  the  section  the  ores  have  shown  a  decided  preference  for  them, 
but  at  Pioche  this  rock  has  been  avoided  at  nearly  every  point. 
This  apparent  exception  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ore 
carries  but  little  lead  which  is  the  metal  showing  strong  afHnities 
for  limestone.  The  rule  is  not  so  rigid  in  the  case  of  silver  ores 
without  lead,  if,  indeed,  it  holds  at  all. 

Immediately  south  of  the  town  the  vein  emei^es  from  the  shale 
and  strikes  across  the  northern  slopes  of  Treasure  Hill  in  a  direction 
75  degrees  east  of  north.  It  extends  but  a  few  hundred  feet  and 
then  divides.  Of  the  branches  thus  formed  one  continues  in 
the  course  of  the  main  vein ;  the  other  strikes  nearly  due 
eastward. 

In  describing  the  location  of  the  various  mines  upon  this  deposit 
in  1872  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond  imagines  his  reader  standing  at  the 
point  of  bifurcation  and  facing  the  north.  He  then  states :  "  Behind 
him  rises  the  mountain,  before  and  below  him  clusters  the  town  of 
Pioche,  and  beyond  that  the  wide  prospect  of  a  vast  valley,  bounded 
by  mountains  far  away.  To  the  right  the  two  divergent  branches 
of  the  vein  are  thickly  s^t  with  shafts  and  hoisting  works.  They 
differ  in  their  course  by  about  20  degrees.  To  the  left  (west)  the 
single  vein  continues,  barring  a  break,  caused  by  a  barren  cross- 
course  of  brecciated  material,  mischievously  interjected  by  nature 
to  help  the  lawyers.  The  different  claims  lie  on  the  surface  as 
follows:  West  of  the  bifurcation  the  Meadow  Valley  Co.  holds 
three  hundred  and  forty  feet;  east  of  the  same  point  the  same 
company  holds  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  con- 
tinuous mining  ground,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  workings 
of  the  company  extend,  constituting  a  magnificent  mine. 

"  Next  to  the  Meadow  Valley  line  on  the  west,  comes  the  Panaca 
mine  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Company  covering,  I  believe,  six 
hundred  feet,  and  containing  the  most  remarkable  body  of  high 
grade  ore  now  to  be  seen  on  the  coast. 

"On  the  east,  beyond  the  Meadow  Valley  line  on  the  south 
branch  we  have  the  Washington  and  Creole,  two  hundred  feet,  and 
the  Burke,  Creole  and  Vermillion  mines  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely 
Company  covering  I  believe,  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 
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On  the  north  branch  beyond  the  Meadow  Valley  line,  comes  the 
Pioche  Company's  ground  about  four  hundred  feet.  Finally  there 
are  on  both  ends,  and  hovering  about  the  claims  enumerated, 
countless  'extensions'  and  adventures,  which  help  to  make  things 
•  lively'  in  the  district,"  Ttie  conditions  described  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond are  shown  on  plate  VI. 

The  deposit  is  an  ideal  illustration  of  a  true  fissure  vein.  It  out- 
cropped for  nearly  half  a  mile  and  for  two  thousand  feet  of  that 
distance  it  was  mined  right  from  the  surface.  The  country  rock 
was  firm  and  stood  well.  Very  little  timbering  was  necessary.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  workings  are  still  open.  One  may  now 
stand  at  the  brink  of  this  great  chasm  and  see  far  down  into  the 
old  workings,  the  vision  being  limited  only  by  the  darkness. 

The  vein  material  was  quite  silicious.  The  ores  consisted  largely 
of  chlorides  of  silver  and  carbonate  of  lead,  carrying  a  small  amount 
of  gold.  Sulphides  were  occasionally  seen  even  near  the  surface. 
The  lead  was  generally  present  only  in  small  amounts;  it  is 
assumed  by  Dr.  Raymond  that  it  did  not  exceed  more  than  two 
or  three  percent.  The  Meadow  Valley  Company,  however,  found 
one  body  containing  nearly  live  thousand  tons  of  almost  pure  lead 
carbonate. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  the  district  has  come 
from  this  vein  alone.  The  Burke  mine  was  the  first  located  upon 
it,  in  fact  it  was  the  first  in  the  district.  Pay  ore  encountered  at 
the  surface  was  followed  to  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred  feet; 
beyond  that  point  no  valuable  deposits  were  discovered. 

The  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company  opened  large  and  almost 
continuous  bodies  of  high-grade  ore  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  their  property.  The  vein  was  worked  down  to  the  twelve- 
hundred-foot  level  at  which  point  water  was  encountered.  The 
ores,  however,  decreased  both  in  quantity  and  value  beyond  the 
eighth  level. 

On  the  Raymond  and  Ely  property  at  the  west  the  vein  does 
not  outcrop,  but  a  shaft  sunk  for  one  hundred  feet  through  the 
surface  shale  struck  the  ledge  and  developed  the  greatest  bonanza 
of  the  district.  The  length  of  the  ore  body  at  the  fifth  level  was 
nearly  six  hundred  feet ;  it  was  almost  continuous  from  the  surface 
and  varied  from  one  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  The  ore  con- 
sisted of  carbonate  of  lead  and  sulfides  of  silver;  it  averaged  I150 
per  ton. 
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The  vein  as  a  whole  yielded  its  greatest  values  between  the  sur- 
race  and  the  eighth  level,  below  which  the  ores  gradually  became 
poorer.  As  water  level  was  approached  the  oxides  gave  place  to 
sulphides  and  large  amounts  of  zinc  also  entered.  At  this  depth 
the  vein  was  generally  strong  and  persistent,  but  no  valuable 
deposits  were  in  sight  when  the  property  was  abandoned,  even 
though  prospecting  had  been  very  extensive. 

A  body  of  basic  ore  was  encountered  just  below  water  level  on 
the  Raymond  and  Ely  ground,  but  this  was  apparently  on  the  dyke 
and  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  contact  deposits. 

The  Contact  Deposits. 

All  of  the  deposits  considered  under  this  heading  are  not 
strictly  contact  deposits,  as  some  of  them  occur  partly  if  not 
wholly  within  the  igneous  body.  The  Yuba  Dyke,  with  which 
these  ore  bodies  are  associated,  is  situated  far  up  the  hillside  south 
of  Pioche,  and  in  general  is  parallel  with  the  Raymond  and  Ely- 
Meadow  Valley  fissure  vein.  A  glance  at  Plate  II.  will  make  this 
matter  clear. 

Prior  to  and  perhaps  contemporaneous  with  the  introduction  ot 
the  ores  the  dyke  suffered  greatly  through  faulting,  which  in  some 
places  is  confined  to  one  contact  and  again  to  the  other.  Some- 
times both  contacts  are  faulted  with  an  additional  fracture  or  dis- 
placement within  the  intrusion.  In  the  Yuba  East  property  this 
fissuring  has  arranged  itself  into  a  parallel  series  extending  diago- 
nally across  the  dyke,  and  so  constructed  that  a  cross-section  of 
this  body  at  any  point  will  show  not  less  than  two  fissures  and  in 
most  cases  three. 

The  .iverage  thickness  of  the  dyke  is  probably  not  more  than 
seventy-five  feet,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  very  highly  fissured  and 
faulted.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  somewhat  sudden 
cooling  to  which  so  small  a  body  would  be  subjected.  In 
some  parts  the  whole  intrusion  has  become  impregnated  with 
silver  and  lead  values.  Indeed,  assays  of  the  rock  almost  in- 
variably show  the  presence  of  these  metals,  and  especially  near 
ore  chutes. 

Most  of  the  ore  bodies  are  unlike  true  contact  deposits  in  that 
they  frequently  penetrate  the  dyke  and  sometimes  pass  through  it 
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Fig.  I.  View  looking  north-east  along  tbe  R.  &  E.  fissure  vein.     The  Raymond  &  Ely  m 
is  in  the  foreground  ;  the  Meadow  Valley  No.  3  and  No.  5,  are  in  the  distance. 


Fig.  j.  Meadow  Valley  mines.     Tbe  vein  wai  worke<i  from  ihe  surface  to  a  depth  of  i, 
feel.     Thejpreat  fissure  thus  formed  is  stilt  open. 
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and  join  with  similar  deposits  on  the  opposite  side.  They  are 
decidedly  irregular  and  occupy  the  fissures  occasioned  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  intrusion.  Not  a  single  instance  has  been  re- 
corded of  these  deposits  entering  the  adjoining  quartzite. 

A  few  fairly  typical  contact  deposits  have  been  found ;  it  was 
from  these  that  the  greatest  values  were  obtained.  They  out- 
cropped on  the  surface  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  several  hun- 
dred feet. 

The  eastern  extensioh  of  the  dyke  has  not  been  found  far  tieyond 
the  Boss  mining  claim.  From  this  point  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
westward,  passing  the  following  mines,  all  of  which  are  situated  upon 
it:  Yuba  East,  Yuba,  Currency,  Mazeppa, and  Williams.  Among 
these  the  Yuba  and  the  Mazeppa  have  been  the  greatest  producers, 
both  of  which  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  nearly  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet.  The  Williams  mine  contains  both  a  contact  deposit  and 
a  cross  fissure. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  large  quantity  of  ore  was  extracted 
from  the  so-called  New  York  ore  chute.  This  was  a  contact  de- 
posit and  was  mined  through  the  Raymond  and  Ely  workings 
about  1890. 

In  this  connection  attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  body  of 
basic  ore  struck  below  the  twelve-hundred-foot  level  in  the  Ray- 
mond and  Ely  mine.  According  to  Mr.  Earnest  Godbe,  this  is 
associated  with  the  Yuba  dyke,  which  was  encountered  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  south  of  the  fissure  vein.  He  states  that  a  winze 
has  been  sunk  upon  it  for  three  hundred  feet  and  that  the  ore  body 
is  continuous  for  that  distance.  Very  little  water  occurs  in  this 
winze,  even  though  it  is  lower  than  the  flooded  workings  on  the 
fissure. 

The  value  of  the  contact  deposits  was  not  recognized  in  the  early 
days,  and  consequently  but  very  little  work  was  done  upon  them. 
They  were  developed  largely  by  W.  S.  Godbe  about  1 890  and  since 
then  they  have  been  idle.  The  Yuba  East  property  has  recently 
been  reopened,  and  now  some  fairly  good  ore  bodies  are  in  sight. 

The  Bedded  Deposits. 

So  far  as  known  the  bedded  veins  occur  in  but  three  places,  at 

the  Mendha  mine,  at  the  Point  mine,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abe 

Lincoln-Half  Moon  mine.     The  first  two  are  in  limestone  and  the 

last  one  is  tn  shale. 
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The  Half  Moon-Abe  Lincoln  ore  body  is  in  most  respects  a 
typical  example  of  bedded  deposit.  It  differs  from  others  in  its 
containing  larger  veins  and  in  its  stratigraphical  position,  but 
otherwise  it  is  quite  similar.  The  vein  lies  within  a  layer  of  shale 
some  seventy-five  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  bounded  both  above 
and  below  by  limestone.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  averages 
probably  twelve  inches.  The  ores  are  silicious.  The  values  con- 
sist chiefly  of  carbonate  and  sulphide  of  lead  carrying  silver  and  a 
little  gold.  More  sulphides  were  encountered  in  this  class  of  vein 
than  elsewhere  at  a  similar  horizon. 

This  property  has  been  worked  intermittently  since  the  early 
seventies.  The  Abe  Lincoln  mine,  which  differs  from  the  Half 
Moon  in  name  alone,  was  being  worked  a  year  ago.  The  ores 
were  milled  and  then  subjected  to  cyanide  process,  but  through 
some  deficiency  in  the  treatment  the  values  were  not  extracted  and 
operations  were  temporarily  suspended. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  deposits  in  the  shale  is  their 
persistency.  They  may  often  be  followed  for  several  hundred  feet 
with  no  appreciable  variation  in  thickness.  About  a  mile  north 
of  the  Half  Moon  mine  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Welland  have  drifted 
on  one  of  these  for  nearly  five  hundred  feet,  and  have  revealed  a 
vein  some  ten  inches  thick  throughout  the  entire  distance. 

This  peculiar  feature  has  led  many  of  the  miners  to  believe  that 
the  origin  of  the  ore  seam  is  similar  to  that  of  any  sedimentary 
stratum,  a  view  which  of  course  cannot  hold.  It  is  not  clear  just 
why  the  mineralization  should  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow 
zone  apparently  similar  in  composition  and  structure  to  the  ma- 
terial both  above  and  below.  Our  theories  concerning  ore  depo- 
sition lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  circulating  solutions  are  largely 
if  not  wholly  responsible  for  these  deposits,  and  still  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  believe  that  such  solutions  would  influence  a  single 
layer  for  several  hundred  feet  laterally,  and  yet  not  affect  the 
material  only  a  few  inches  above  or  below,  unless  for  some  reason 
this  zone  was  particularly  favorable  to  the  circulation  of  the  min- 
eralizing agent.  While  it  is  freely  conceded  that  circulation  will 
ordinarily  take  place  much  more  readily  along  the  beds  than 
across  them,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  in  this  case  that  the  differ- 
ence is  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  facts.  It  appears  that 
the  deposits  should  be  much  more  irregular  than  they  are,  even  if 
the  vertical  passage  of  the  solutions  were  confined  to  the  pores  of 
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the  rocks,  leaving  out  the  undoubted  existence  of  cross  joint- 
ing. 

At  least  a  partial  solution  of  this  problem  was  suggested  to  the 
writer  through  a  study  of  the  ore  bodies  at  the  Mendha  mine, 
The  fissure  vein  at  that  mine  has  been  faulted  by  a  series  of  move- 
ments along  the  bedded  planes  of  the  limestone.  Mineralization 
has  subsequently  taken  place  along  these  planes,  so  that  they  are 
now  marked  by  a  bedded  ore  deposit. 

The  ore  bodies  at  the  Point  mine  are  of  the  same  general  nature, 
and  due  to  the  same  cause.  Faulting  between  the  limestone  layers 
accompany  the  anticlinal  uphft,  and  circulating  solutions  later 
found  ready  passage  along  these  planes.  Both  these  deposits  and 
the  ones  at  the  Mendha  property  are  almost  wholly  the  result  of 
replacement. 

After  the  unmistakable  cases  of  faulting  at  the  Mendha  and 
Point  mines  had  been  studied  the  writer  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  ore  bodies  of  the  Abe  Lincoln  type  were  also  deposited  along 
fracture  or  fault  planes.  They  were  then  examined  with  this 
thought  in  view.  The  evidence  was  conclusive;  in  places  simple 
fracturing  had  occurred  with  no  apparent  faulting,  while  in  others 
actual  thrusts  had  taken  place. 

It  appears,  then,  that  these  bedded  deposits  mark  the  position 
of  the  fracture  and  fault  planes  which  were  formed  between  the 
beds  during  the  anticlinal  movement.  Circulating  solutions  en- 
countered very  little  resistance  along  these  planes,  and,  therefore, 
formed  thin  deposits  extending  over  large  areas. 

These  ore  bodies  illustrate  the  stages  of  replacement  in  the 
simplest  possible  manner.  The  central  part  of  the  vein  is  fully 
mineralized,  while  on  either  side  every  point  in  the  process  is  well 
shown.  The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  piece  of  ore  taken 
from  the  Abe  Lincoln  mine  still  shows  the  shaly  structure  with 
remarkable  clearness.     (See  Plate  VIII.,  Fig.  i.) 

The  cause  of  this  fracturing  and  faulting  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject. The  Pioche  anticline  is  composed  of  a  core  of  quartzite 
overlain  by  shale  and  that  in  turn  by  limestone,  which  in  a  few 
places  is  interstratitied  with  bands  of  shale.  Some  of  the  phenom- 
ena accompanying  anticlinal  movement  may  be  illustrated  by 
folding  a  pack  of  cards.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  card  slips  on 
the  adjoining  one,  and,  further,  that  each  one  fides  up  on  the  one 
next. lower.     Two  points  are  worthy  of  emphasis  ;  first,  that  the 
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movements  all  occur  along  planes  of  weakness,  and  second,  that 
these  movements  are  all  of  the  reversed  order. 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  assert  that  all  such  faulting  will  be 
of  this  class,  A  breaking  down  of  the  arch  during  the  early  stages 
of  an  uplift  might  render  the  conditions  quite  different,  but  in  every 
case  examined  where  movements  were  actually  in  evidence  not  one 
was  of  the  normal  type. 

Now,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  Pioche  anticline  the  fracturing  and 
slipping  would  occur  along  the  planes  of  greatest  weakness.  Both 
the  quartzlte  and  the  limestone  are  compact  and  massive,  while  the 
shale  is  very  easily  broken  along  its  bedding.  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  during  the  process  of  folding  that  the  shale  was  thus 
fractured. 

While  it  appears  that  the  fissures  now  marked  by  the  bedded 
deposits  were  formed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  anticlinal  movement 
and  before  the  arch  gave  way,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ore  immediately  succeeded.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  ore  bodies  show  evidence  of  considerable  age.  They  were 
involved  in  the  general  faulting  which  occurred  long  before  the 
present  topography  was  outlined.  The  age  of  the  ore  bodies  is 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  paper. 

Age  of  the  Ore  Bodies. 

Under  this  heading  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  fissure  veins 
will  be  considered  together ;  the  bedded  and  the  contact  deposits 
separately. 

T/te  Fissure  Veins.  —  In  the  vicinity  of  Pioche  the  quartzite  core 
h;)3  been  thrust  up  between  the  flanking  shale  and  limestone,  and 
is  now  separated  from  them  on  both  sides  by  a  well-marked  fault 
plane.  This  displacement  occurred  subsequent  to  the  anticlinal 
movement.  Indeed,  its  completion  marks  the  last  stage  of  that 
process,  and  yet,  as  shown  elsewhere,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  faulting  is  i>o  old  that  the  present  topographic  features 
were  outlined  quite  independently  of  it. 

The  relative  age  of  the  ore  bodies  must  be  determined  by  com- 
parison with  the  principal  faulting. 

The  fact  that  the  ore  deposits  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  quartzite  has  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  were  formed  prior  to 
the  deposition  of  the  superjacent  shales.  This  cannot  be  the  case, 
as  their  attenuated  extremities  have  been  traced  into  this  formation 
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and  also  into  the  still  higher  limestone.  And,  further,  there  is 
complete  proof  of  continuous  deposition  from  the  quartzite  into 
the  upper  members. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  lateral  extension  of  the  ore 
bodies  was  marked  by  the  two  parallel  faults  which  separate  the 
shale  and  limestone  from  the  quartzite.  If  this  were  true  it  would 
follow  that  the  ore  bodies  are  older  than  the  movement  which 
elevated  the  quartzite  block.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  for 
the  Raymond  and  Ely  vein  has  been  followed  across  the  south 
fault  into  the  quartzite  normally  subjacent  to  the  shale. 

Whether  or  not  the  vein  was  displaced  by  the  fault  cannot  be 
specifically  stated,  as  the  mine  workings  are  inaccessible  and  the 
desired  data  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  records.  The  vein 
beyond  the  point  of  intersection  does  not  outcrop,  but  the  shafts 
sunk  upon  it  are  situated  in  the  exact  direction  of  its  strike  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fault,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  vein  was 
not  afTcctcd  by  the  faulting  movement.  If  the  deposit  had  exiyted 
before  this  displacement  occurred,  it  would  have  been  heaved 
several  hundred  feet.  It  follows  then  that  the  Raymond  and  Ely- 
Meadow  Valley  fissure  vein  is  younger  than  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  elevating  the  quartzite  to  its  present  position. 

It  is  true  that  this  vein  has  been  displaced  by  one  or  more  cross 
faults  ;  it  may  also  be  the  case  that  it  has  been  fractured  or  perhaps 
slightly  thrown  by  the  north  west- south  east  fault  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made.  This  would  not  militate  against  the  con- 
clusion concerning  the  relative  age  of  the  ore  body.  A  slight  dis- 
placement of  the  vein  could  be  explained  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
old  fault  blocks  frequently  readjust  themselves,  even  long  after  the 
principal  movements  have  ceased.  Nothing  but  a  considerable 
heave  could  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  entire  movtment  as  the 
blocks  were  thrown  fully  one  thousand  feet  on  a  plane  which 
dipped  sixty  degrees. 

Tke  Bedded  Veins.  —  These  deposits  show  evidence  of  much 
greater  age  than  the  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  Pioche.  The  ore 
body  at  the  Half  Moon  mine  has  been  thrown  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal longitudinal  faults  which  probably  had  its  beginning  back  in 
the  middle  period  of  the  anticlinal  movements.  The  vein  is  also 
displaced  by  the  cross  fault  that  threw  the  Mt.  Ely  block  down. 

According  to  evidence  elsewhere  stated  it  appears  that  the.'>e 
deposits  mark  the  positions  of  fault  planes,  which  were  formed 
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along  the  bedding  as  the  folding  of  the  anticline  prc^ressed.  And 
from  the  above  it  is  seen  that  they  were  displaced  by  the  longitu- 
dinal faults.  We  may,  therefore,  feel  reasonably  sure  that  they  were 
introduced  soon  after  the  folding  process  began. 

The  bedded  veins  at  the  Mendha  mine  occur  along  fault  planes 
which  were  formed  while  the  country'  rock  was  being  folded.  Con- 
cerning the  age  of  this  movement  there  is  much  uncertainty,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  is  recent. 

The  associated  Mendha  fissure  vein  was  displaced  by  these  faults, 
and  is,  therefore,  older  than  the  faulting.  Nothing  more  definite 
can  be  stated. 

The  Contact  Deposits.  —  The  contact  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pioche  are  found  in  association  with  the  Yuba  dyke.  They  occur 
within  this  igneous  body  as  well  as  along  the  side  of  it,  and  were 
formed  subsequent  to  its  introduction.  Moreover,  the  dyke  cuts 
directly  across  one  of  the  two  principal  faults.thus  proving  that  its  in- 
trusion and  thedeposition  of  the  associated  ore  t>odies  occurred  since 
the  upthrusting  of  the  quartzite  formation  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Therefore,  the  age  of  the  contact  deposits  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  neighboring  fissure  vein.  The  events  discussed  in  the  fore, 
going  paragraphs  appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  following  order: 

1.  The  anticlinal  movement  and  the  attendant  shearing  along 
the  bedding  planes  of  the  shale. 

2.  The  deposition  of  the  bedded  ore  deposits. 

3.  The  breaking  down  of  the  anticlinal  fold. 

4.  The  intrusion  of  the  Yuba  dyke. 

5.  The  deposition  of  the  fissure  veins  and  the  contact  deposits. 

6.  The  minor  cross  iissUring. 

The  antichnal  movement  probably  took  place  during  the  general 
elevation  of  the  region  at  the  close  of  Paleozoic  time.  No  higher 
strata,  however,  than  the  Upper  Cambric  are  now  found  in  the 
anticline,  the  upper  formations  having  been  carried  away  by 
erosion.  The  Eocene  deposits  at  the  south  of  the  Pioche  Mojn- 
tains  have  not  been  disturbed  by  any  of  these  processes.  It  can 
only  be  stated,  then,  that  these  phenomena  occurred  between  the 
close  of  Paleozoic  time  and  the  beginning  of  Eocene  time. 

Relation  of  the  Ore  Bodies  to  the  Igneous  Intrusions. 

The  early  mine  operators  appear  to  have  attached  very  little  or 

no  importance  to  the  presence  of  the  Yuba  dyke,  if,  indeed,  they 
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were  aware  of  its  existence.  No  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  it  in 
the  early  reports  of  the  various  companies.  Prospecting  was  car- 
ried on  apparently  without  even  a  general  conception  of  the  source 
of  the  ores ;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  holes  were  sunk  where  there  were 
no  "  indications  "  whatever.  Some  little  work  was  done  on  the 
dyke  itself  in  the  early  days,  and  some  very  good  deposits  were 
uncovered,  but  the  genetic  value  of  this  igneous  intrusion  was  not 
realized  until  many  years  later.  To-day  the  miner  knows  full  well 
that  it  is  quite  unprofitable  to  prospect  at  any  great  distance 
from  it. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  mines  at  Pioche  are  grouped 
along  the  side  of  the  Yuba  dyke,  none  of  them  being  situated 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  from  it,and  many  of  them  very  much 
closer. 

The  great  Raymond  and  Ely-Meadow  Valley  vein  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  intrusion ;  the  two  converge  slightly  toward  the  west, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  nearer  they  approach  each  other 
the  more  valuable  are  the  ores.  This  increase  of  values  toward  the 
intrusion  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  production  of  the  Pioche 
mine,  away  out  on  the  extremities  of  the  vein,  was  only  fair,  while 
Meadow  Valley  No.  5,  which  was  still  closer  to  the  dyke,  was  much 
better.  Meadow  Valley  No.  3  was  still  richer,  and  the  Panaca 
claim  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Company  was  by  far  the  greatest 
producer  of  the  district,  and  in  its  southwestern  extension  it  came 
almost  into  contact  with  the  dyke. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  is  that  the  cross  fissures  are  unprof- 
itable except  near  their  intersection  with  the  dyke.  A  typical  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  Mike  Williams  property,  situated  immediately 
south  of  Pioche.  This  vein  cuts  the  dyke  at  an  angle  of,  say,  45 
degrees.  It  has  been  very  profitably  worked  near  the  intrusion,  but 
away  from  it  in  both  directions  the  values  suddenly  disappeared. 

The  relation  of  the  fissure  veins  to  the  dyke  is  also  shown  in  the 
fact  that  they  approach  each  other  in  depth.  The  dyke  dips  to 
the  south  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees ;  the  vein  dips  in  the  same  di- 
rection at  an  angle  of  70  degrees.  This  means  that  if  the  dips  re- 
main constant  these  bodies  will  unite  in  depth,  possibly  somewhere 
between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  feet.    See  Fig.  8. 

At  the  twelve-hundred-foot  level  in  the  Raymond  and  Ely  work- 
ings a  drift  was  run  from  the  vein  to  the  dyke,  which  at  this  depth 
was  very  much  closer  to  the  vein  than  at  the  surface. 
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Ftc.  8.     Nonh  and  south  seclion  across  itie  Vuba  dyke  and  the  R.  &  E.  fissure  vein, 
(Showing  ihal  the  two  approach  each  other  in  depth.) 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  deposits  on  the 
dyke  itself  have  added  largely  to  the  production  of  the  district. 
The  ores  had  every  evidence  of  coming  from  the  same  source  as 
those  in  the  fissure  veins.  They  were  high  in  silver  and  carried 
some  lead  and  gold.  It  is  true  that  the  lead  values  were  propor- 
tionately a  little  higher  than  elsewhere  and  that  there  were  more 
sulphides,  but  this  is  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intru- 
sion is  more  basic  as  shown  by  the  disseminated  crystals  of  iron 
pyrite. 

The  western  extension  of  the  dyke  in  the  Stampede  Gap  region 
has  never  been  prospected,  but  surface  indications  are  good.  There 
is  scarcely  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  along  its  course  that  does 
not  show  mineral  outcrop.  Two  shafts  now  being  sunk  in  this 
section  have  very  good  showings. 

The  fissure  vein  at  the  Mendha  property  is  also  very  closely 
associated  with  an  igneous  intrusion  in  fact  the  two  apparently 
intersect. 
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The  underground  workings  of  the  Alps  mine  reveal  a  dose  rela- 
tionship of  the  ores  with  the  dyke.  The  vein  strikes  east  and  west, 
outcrops  on  the  surface,  and  dips  slightly  to  the  south.  It  has 
been  worked  through  drifts  run  from  a  shaft  at  the  north.  At  the 
three  hundred-foot  level  a  seam  of  sihcious  shale  was  encountered 
and  the  ore  body  was  lost.  A  drift  run  through  this  member  en- 
tered an  igneous  dyke  immediately  below  the  vein.    A  continuation 


Fig.  9.     Section  al  the  Alps  mine  showing  the  relation  of  the  ore  body  to  the  igneous 


of  the  ore  deposit  has  never  been  found  below  this  point,  in  fact 
little  or  no  search  for  it  has  ever  been  made.  The  relationship  of 
these  various  features  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The 
mine  is  situated  in  the  direct  hne  of  the  strike  of  the  Yuba  dyke 
at  Pioche,  but  there  are  no  igneous  outcrops  within  half  a  mile  of 
this  property. 

It  is  thought  by  one  of  the  old  mine  operators  that  a  fault  has 
occurred  along  the  bedding  of  the  shale,  and  thus  by  chance  the 
dyke  and  vein  have  been  brought  opposite  each  other.  According 
to  his  view  this  has  occurred  since  the  deposition  of  the  ore.  A 
careful  search  was  made  for  evidence  of  movement,  but  none  was 
found.  The  vein  is  very  much  shattered  and  begins  to  pinch  out 
at  a  considerable  distance  above  this  point.     It  appears  that  the 
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present  reUtion  of  the  vein  to  the  dyke  has  not  been  changed  since 
the  introduction  of  the  ore. 

PROCESSES  OF  MINING. 

The  principal  mining  or  the  district  has  been  confined  to  the 
quartzite,  which  as  a  rule  is  strong  and  massive.  Some  shattered 
zones  were  encountered,  but  in  the  main  the  walls  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  without  support.  The  veins  within  the  quartzite 
were  all  nearly  vertical,  and  none  of  them  were  very  wide.  Tim- 
bering was  quite  unknown.  The  mines  were  all  dry,  and,  there- 
fore, not  subject  to  the  destroying  action  of  percolating  waters. 
The  writer  entered  some  of  the  old  workings  of  thirty  years  ago, 
and  found  the  walls  still  standing  and  generally  well  preserved- 
Very  little  crumbling  has  taken  place  even  in  that  time, 

The  method  of  working  the  vertical  veins  was  simple.  The 
shaft  was  kept  ahead  of  the  drifts,  which  were  run  at  convenient 
levels  and  the  ore  stoped  down  in  the  usual  way.  Many  of  the 
workings  reached  directly  to  the  surface,  and  in  these  the  men  had 
to  be  protected  from  falling  material,  by  means  of  planks  placed 
upon  cross  stulls  above  them.  Otherwise,  except  in  the  shafts, 
timbers  were  seldom  used. 

The  contact  deposits  were  mined  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
Timbers  were  not  generally  used,  although  they  were  required 
more  frequently  in  the  dyke  material  than  elsewhere. 

The  bedded  veins  were  thin,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  take  out  some  of  the  wall  rock  with  the  ore.  They  were  mined 
much  the  same  way  as  coal  seams ;  pillars  were  left  at  proper  inter- 
vals for  support.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  the  great  areas  of 
unsupported  roof  that  have  stood  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

As  a  whole  the  matter  of  mining  was  a  rather  simple  one.  The 
ore  bodies  were  not  over  lai^e  ;  the  wall  rock  was  firm  and  until 
the  lower  levels  were  reached  there  was  no  water. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  coat  of  mining. 
While  at  first  sight  the  figures  may  appear  high,  yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  work  was  done  under  very  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. The  railroads  were  nearly  three  hundred  mites  away; 
freight  rates  on  supplies  were  excessive  and  labor  could  almost 
demand  its  own  price. 

The  low  rate  of  extraction  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Company 
in  1872  marks  the  time  when  the  great  bonanza  was  being  mined. 
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The  highest  cost  for  both  companies  occurred  in  1874.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  protracted  litigation  and  its  accompanying 
evils.  The  mines  were  fully  patrolled  by  men  commanding  |20 
per  day. 

Cost  Per  Ton  of  Mining. 


Vtu        ,        Compuiy.  EiUkUob.       ^™^wSr!^      iBCidenluli.  Toul 

1871  Meadow  Valler.  {14.20  1     .  {5.71  I  (4-59               1^4-50 

187a  ....      I  I  38.5s 

1873  Kaymond  &  EI7. .  '  1  '  14.45 

1873  "  "      '  1367  I        "-'9  597         '  3'-8.( 

1874  "  "  !  23.06  50.06  I  6.13  79-25 
1874  Meidow  Valley.l  ^^-^9  |  4^-^7  I  '  71.06 
1S75  Rayinond&Ely.i  14.78              30.1S  |  10.14  45-IO 

During  the  year  1875  the  rate  again  dropped,  but  this  is  rather 
deceptive  as  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  dead  work  was  d()ne 
during  that  period.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  were  spent  upon  these  operations  alone.  The  production 
in  tons  was  very  high  but  came  largely  from  bodies  of  low  grade 
ore  which  had  been  previously  blocked  out.  The  average  yield  of 
these  ores  was  ^52- 36  per  ton  against  a  cost  of  mining  of  ^45.10. 
Scarcely  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  values,  were  recovered  in 
the  mill. 

PROCESS  OF  REDUCTION. 

The  ores  consisted  chiefly  of  chloride  of  silver  and  carbonate  of 
lead  with  some  sulphides  of  these  metals.  They  usually  carried 
about  one  dollar  in  gold  to  twenty  dollars  in  silver.  There  were 
two  classes,  one  described  as  "free"  and  the  other  as  "base." 
The  values  of  the  first  were  chiefly  in  silver,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent,  was  the  chloride.  The  base  ore  carried  both 
lead  and  silver  in  varying  proportions.  In  this  the  stiver  values 
were  about  45  per  cent,  chloride  and  the  rest  probably  sulphide 
and  oxide.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ores  of  the  district 
belonged  to  the  class  described  as  base. 

During  the  winter  of  1869-1870  a  smelter  was  built  for  their 
treatment,  but  it  proved  a  failure  because  of  the  small  percentage 
of  lead  present. 

It  was  then  learned  that  the  "  free "  ores  would  yield  their 
values  readily  by  the  process  of  pan  amalgamation,  but  from  the 
"  base  "  type  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  could  be  recovered  by   , 
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this  method.  Alix  Jaain,  of  White  Pine,  was  finally  successful  in 
demonstrating  that  the  latter  would  amalgamate  freely  when  salt 
and  copper  sulphate  were  used  with  the  charge  in  the  pan  before 
the  introduction  of  the  mercury. 

Early  in  T870  the  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company  erected  a 
twenty-stamp  mill  at  Dry  Valley,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Pioche, 
where  there  was  a  good  supply  of  water.  Later  ten  more  stamps 
were  added-  Salt  and  copper  sulphate  were  used  in  this  mill  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  values  were 
extracted  when  these  chemicals  were  used  compared  with  60  per 
cent,  without  them. 

The  lead  was  separated  from  the  bullion  by  passing  the  mercury 
and  amalgam  through  a  sack  suspended  in  boiling  water.  The 
lead  amalgam  being  liquid  at  this  temperature  passed  through  the 
sack  with  the  mercury,  leaving  the  amalgamated  silver  behind. 
These  products  were  in  turn  retorted  in  the  usual  way,  resulting  in 
two  grades  of  bullion,  one  about  750  fine  and  the  other  about  100 
fine. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  W.  H.  Raymond  constructed  a  small  five- 
stamp  mill  at  Bullionville,  near  Panaca,  and  some  eleven  miles  to 
the  south  of  Pioche.  When  he  first  began  operations  he  treated 
the  base  ores  without  chemicals.  The  result  was  that  he  extracted 
less  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  values.  Later  the  character  of  the 
ores  changed  and  the  results  were  much  more  satisfactory.  Still 
later  salt  and  blue  stone  were  used  as  at  Dry  Valley. 

Bullionville  soon  became  the  milling  center  of  the  district. 
The  Raymond  and  Ely  Mining  Company  had  at  least  two  mills 
here;  one  a  twenty-stamp  wet  crusher  and  the  other  a  thirty- 
stamp  dry  crusher,  which  was  later  converted  into  a  wet  crusher. 
W.  H.  Raymond  put  in  another  mill  of  ten  stamps,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  Mining  Company  one  of  twenty  stamps.  Besides  these 
there  were  some  others  of  varying  degrees  of  merit  and  success. 

It  was  necessary  to  locate  the  mills  at  Bullionville  because  of 
the  aridity  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines. 
The  expense  of  freighting  the  ores  from  mine  to  mill  ate  largely 
into  the  profits.  A  project  for  connecting  these  places  by  rail  was 
completed  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1872  or  in  the  early  part 
of  1873.  Engines,  cars,  rails,  and  in  fact  all  equipment  had  to  be 
freighted  by  team  from  distant  points  in  Utah,  but  this  great  expense 
was  soon  returned  in  the  saving  of  freight  rates. 
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EiC.   I.   Ore  from  the  Abe  Lincoln  mine.      (Showing  various  degrees  of  replacemenl.) 


Fig.  3.  I'raclically  >11  lliat  remains  of  Builionvilk. 
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BulHonvillc  in  the  early  seventies  was  one  of  the  busiest  towns 
in  the  far  West  To-day  its  site  is  marked  by  a  single  smoke  stack, 
some  dumps,  and  a  few  crumbling  wails. 

Since  it  was  abandoned  a  large  part  of  the  old  mill  dumps 
have  been  reworked.  Just  how  much  was  recovered  from  them 
can  hardly  be  even  approximated,  but  old  miners  claim  that  it  ap- 
proached a  million  dollars. 

It  now  remains  for  some  one  to  sample  the  portion  of  the  dumps 
that  have  not  been  reworked  and  to  install  a  plant  suitable  for  the 
extraction  of  the  remaining  values.  Such  an  enterprise  should  be 
followed  by  profitable  and  quick  returns. 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  ELY  MINING  DISTRICT. 

The  accompanying  statistical  tables  show  in  a  general  way  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  district  during  its  period  of  produc- 
tion. They  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Mining  Statistics.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  data 
here  given  represent  the  exact  conditions,  but  none  better  are 
available.  A  few  discrepancies  are  apparent;  for  instance.  Table 
No.  I  shows  no  assessment  against  the  Meadow  Valley  Company 
for  the  year  1S75,  while  No.  2  shows  one  of  J3o,ocx}  as  late  as 
December  of  that  year.  The  latter  also  has  an  item  of  $  i  ,290,000 
as  total  assessment  against  f  210,000  in  the  former.  It  is  probable 
that  the  larger  amount  more  nearfy  approaches  the  truth,  as  enor- 
mous sums  are  known  to  have  been  levied  during  this  the  last  year 
of  the  company's  existence. 

At  first  thought  it  may  appear  that  all  of  the  mining  enterprises 
were  failures  with  the  exception  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely.  While 
this  appears  to  be  the  case,  yet  it  is  misleading.  Enormous  bodies 
of  high-grade  ore  were  encountered  in  several  of  the  mines ;  if  the 
present  facilities  for  mining  and  reduction  had  been  available  the 
outcome  would  have  been  far  different.  The  failures,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  paucity  of  ore  bodies, 
but  rather  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  worked.  It 
is  true  that  many  fortunes  were  spent  in  barren  ground,  but  the 
enormous  production  of  such  mines  as  the  Raymond  and  Ely  and 
the  Meadow  Valley  places  them  among  the  foremost  silver  pro- 
ducers of  the  West, 
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THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY.* 

By  WILLIAM  OSTWALD, 

PSOFESSOK   AT  THE   UNIVERSITY  Ol'   LEIFZFG. 

Fifth  Lecture.    Equilibrium  and  Chemical  Affinity. 

Ladus  and  Gtntlemen:  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  text-book  of  chemistry  which  was  most  used  in  Germany 
was  one  written  by  von  Stahl.the  same  man  who  was  the  origina- 
tor of  the  phlogiston  theory.  From  our  previous  description  of 
the  phlogiston  theory  you  will  see  that  von  Stahl  was  indeed  a 
man  of  the  most  systematic  mind,  for  he  knew  how  to  find  the 
general  truth  connecting  a  number  of  the  different  factors. 

In  this  same  text-book  of  von  Stahl's  you  will  find  a  page  deal- 
ing with  a  most  peculiar  regula-ity,  one  which  was  first  recorded 
by  him.  If  you  dissolve  silver  in  nitric  acid  (of  course,  I  could 
take  any  other  example)  and  add  metallic  copper  to  it,  the 
copper  will  throw  out  the  silver,  t.  e.,  the  silver  will  reappear  as  a 
metal  and  copper  will  go  into  solution.  If  a  piece  of  metallic  lead 
is  now  brought  in  contact  with  the  solution  it  will  throw  out  the 
copper,  and  take  its  place  in  the  solution.  And  from  this  solution 
we  can  again  obtain  the  lead  by  treatment  with  metallic  zinc.  Fur- 
ther, the  zinc  solution  can  be  precipitated  by  throwing  in  some  lime, 
and  from  the  lime  solution  you  can  precipitate  the  lime,  t.^.,  as  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonium,  which  was 
awellknownpreparationat  that  time.  And,  finally,  by  treating  this 
solution  in  its  turn  with  potash,  and  heating,  the  ammonia  can  be 
expelled.  In  this  way  we  find  that  there  exists  a  series  of  different 
compounds  and  different  substances,  or  elements,  as  they  were 
considered  at  that  time,  which  is  so  made  up  that  each  succeeding 
member  in  the  series  will  throw  out  or  precipitate  or  cancel  from 
the  combination  the  previous  members,  von  Stahl  especially 
pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  third  or  fourth  member 

*Coiirs«  of  six  lectures  delivered  in  tbe  Deputment  of  Chemistry  or  ColumlM 
Uni*ersily,  Havemeyer  Hall,  Jsnuuy  26  to  February  2,  1906.  Reported  iteDograpb- 
ically.  Lectures  I  and  %  were  printed  ia  the  January,  1906,  nuEuber;  lectures  3  and 
4  in  the  April,  1906  number.     Copyrighted  by  the  School  of  Mikes  Quii 
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will  throw  out  the  first,  just  as  in  our  example  the  second  member 
did.     This  series  was  called  later  the  series  of  affinities. 

von  Stahl  laid  great  stress  on  these  facts  and  particularly  recoai' 
mended  his  readers  to  consider  the  series  and  the  facts  connected 
with  it  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  because  the  great  secret  of 
chemistry  lay  hidden  in  it.  This  idea  of  a  series  of  affinities  or  a 
scries  of  reactions  of  a  similar  kind  was  then  taken  up  in  a  later 
time  by  the  French  chemist  GeofTroy,  who  did  not  add  much  to  this 
idea  of  von  Stahl's,  but  simply  tried  to  arrange  all  known  substances 
(there  were  not  very  many  at  that  time)  into  such  a  series,  which 
he  published  as  an  affinity  table.  In  the  history  of  chemistry  you 
will  find  that  Geoffroy,  only,  is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the 
affinity  table,  although  he  simply  acknowledged  and  amplified  the 
older  idea  which  belongs  to  von  Stahl,  so  far  as  my  historical  in- 
vestigations go.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  impossible  that  someone 
even  antedated  von  Stahl  in  the  recognition  of  the  law,  although 
if  so  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it. 

Now  investigation  showed  that  such  a  simple  table  was  not  to  be 
made ;  it  appeared  that  several  of  the  reactions  that  went  on  in  a  cer- 
tain  way  in  aqueous  solutoins,  or  in  the  wet  way,  as  it  was  called 
at  that  time,  were  to  be  arranged  in  an  entirely  difTerent  order  when 
the  substances  brought  into  contact  were  not  dissolved,  but  molten ; 
so  that  instead  of  the  one  table  of  affinity  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  at  least  two  tables,  one  for  reactions  in  the  wet  way  and 
the  other  for  reactions  in  the  dry  way,  i.  e.,  produced  by  the  appli' 
cation  of  heat 

And  further,  the  number  of  known  substances  increased  so 
rapidly  that  Bergmann,  who  tried  to  work  out  the  whole  chemical 
theory  of  these  reactions  of  decomposition,  found  himself  in  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  number  of  necessary  experiments  if  he 
were  to  prepare  a  complete  table  of  affinity  which  would  explain 
or  enable  us  to  predict  possible  reactions.  Of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  many  possible  combinations  between  two 
known  substances,  and,  as  I  remember,  Bergmann  computed  the 
number  of  experiments  necessary  to  be  carried  out  to  be  20,000 
or  so. 

At  the  same  time  Bergmann  tried  to  get  a  general  expression 
for  the  behavior  of  chemical  substances  decomposing  into  others, 
and  to  express  the  general  relations  of  these  things.  He '  con- 
sidered that  chemical  reactions  were  brought  about  by  the  same 
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force  which  moves  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  general  attraction  or 
gravitation,  and  concluded,  tbererore,  that  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion should  be  the  same.  If  there  were  two  different  atoms,  there 
must  be  a  certain  attraction  between  them.  And  if  a  certain  atom 
intervened  which  has  a  stronger  attraction  to  one  of  the  two 
atoms  than  to  the  other,  the  stronger  attraction  must  prevail,  and 
the  weaker  atom  be  thrown  out  entirely,  so  that  the  new  combina- 
tion will  contain  only  the  atoms  with  the  stronger  attraction. 

You  see  this  is  a  very  simple  theory  and  proved  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  at  the  same  time,  for  it  was  then  generally  supposed 
that  all  chemical  reactions  took  place  in  this  absolute  way.  This 
was  the  state  that  existed  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Beigmann's  theory,  as  based  upon  these  different  attractions  was 
quite  well  known.  It  was  certainly  a  most  picturesque  theory,  and 
if  you  would  like  to  get  a  more  detailed  idea  of  it  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  work  of  Gerhardt,  in  which  he  uses  this  idea  of  Bei^- 
mann's  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  different  bodies,  and  de- 
scribes with  much  vigor  the  irresistible  force  of  their  attraction, 
independent  of  any  former  union  or  former  combination. 

This  theory  looked  beautiful,  however,  only  because  people 
omitted  to  consider  the  cases  which  disagreed  with  it,  for  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  impossible  to  arrange  all  reactions  in  a  syste- 
matic table;  and,  indeed,  you  will  find  in  the  periodicals  of  that 
time  that  even  then  a  little  fun  was  made  of  the  authors  of  these 
inverted  tables,  although  generally,  it  must  be  said,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  leading  theory  in  chemistry. 

Then  a  man,  whose  name  I  mentioned  several  days  ago,  made  a 
considerable  advance.  This  was  Berthollet,  who  developed  some 
new  ideas  of  his  own  which  proved  much  more  exact  and  more 
fitted  to  the  present  facts  than  these  older  ideas  of  the  relative 
affinity.  Berthollet  was  induced  to  investigate  these  things  by 
rather  a  rare  circumstance.  He  was  taken  by  Napoleon  the  First 
to  Egypt  in  that  romantic  expedition  at  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's 
brilliant  career.  Napoleon  took  care  to  take  with  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  scientists  to  investigate  Egypt  in  every  line,  and  to  contribute 
to  his  library  beautiful  large  volumes  descriptive  of  Egypt,  which 
were  laterpublishedby  the  French  government.  Berthollet,  as  one 
of  this  band  of  scientists,  observed  the  formation  of  soda  in  the 
desert,  i.  e.,  observed  how  it  came  out  of  the  soil  by  drying,  by 
efflorescence,  being  formed,  evidently,  from  common  salt.     This 
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induced  Bcrthollct  to  wonder  how  common  salt  could  be  changed 
by  these  natural  circumstances  into  soda,  and  as  a  result  of  this  he 
discovered  that  it  was  etHorescence  that  caused  the  salt  to  separate 
out.  Then  he  worked  along  these  lines,  reading  papers  descriptive 
of  his  investigation  in  the  Institute  or  Egypt,  established  by  Napo< 
leon  at  that  time.and  finally  finding  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  different  cases  where  well  known  reactions  could  be  inverted, 
I.  e.,  forced  to  take  place  in  an  inverse  way. 

And  these  facts  induced  him  to  entertain  the  loUowing  idea.  H  e 
said  those  specimens  of  chemical  affinity  of  the  old  chemists  were 
due  to  mutual  attraction  or  some  similar  reason,  as  gravity, but.  just 
as  two  forces  never  destroy  one  another  entirt  ly,  in  the  same  way 
an  antagonistic  chemical  force  could  not  destroy  another  entirely, 
and  some  intermediate  step  between  the  action  of  the  two  forces 
must  always  result.  If  we  have  two  acids,  for  example,  fighting  for 
an  insufficient  quantity  of  a  base,  it  would  not  be  like  two  dogs 
fighting  over  a  bone,  that  one  gets  the  bone  and  the  other  gets 
nothing,  but  each  one  would  get  a  portion  of  it,  the  stronger  acid 
getting  the  greater  part  and  the  weaker  acid  the  lesser;  but  the 
weaker  acid  would  never  be  dismissed  without  getting  at  any  rate  a 
little  bit  of  the  base. 

By  this  general  idea  he  explained  precipitation  and  affinity. 
It  is  just  as  if  we  should  describe  in  our  time  the  influence  of  a 
new  phase.  You  will  remember  the  phases  that  we  discussed  in  our 
first  lecture.  By  the  formation  of  a  new  phase  the  equilibrium 
existing  in  the  first  phase  is  disturbed,  but  the  quantity  of  any 
phase  does  not  change  the  equilibrium  law.  If,  for  example,  we 
have  a  miUion  pounds  of  ice  and  water  in  equilibrium,  and  take 
from  the  water  or  the  ice,  or  add  any  quantity  of  water  or  ice,  the 
equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed.  But  if  there  are  gases  being 
given  ofT  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  that  gas  will  be  leaving  the  field 
of  battle,  and  not  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  a  new  phase.  A 
partition  between  the  possible  compounds,  then,  can  be  made  to 
look  like  an  absolute  change,  an  absolute  decomposition.  He 
explained,  for  example,  if  you  add  some  acid  to  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate  of  potash,  there  will  be  the  partition  of  the  potash  between 
the  carbonic  acid  and  the  acid,  for  example,  acetic  acid,  but  as  the 
carbonic  acid  would  assume  the  gaseous  state  and  escape,  the  equir 
librium  would  be  disturbed.  More  carbonic  acid  will  then  be 
formed  in  the  liquid,  and  be  in  its  turn  changed  into  the  gaseous 
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state,  and  decomposition  will  continue  until  the  whole  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  used  up; 
and  instead  of  the  true  equilibrium  or  separation  we  observe  practi- 
cally a  one-sided  reaction,  but  only  because  the  carbonic  acid  is 
transformed  into  the  gaseous  form  and  escapes.  In  the  same  way 
a  precipitation  may  be  explained.  If  we  add  sulphuric  acid  to 
chloride  of  barium,  both  acids  will  take  some  of  the  barium  for  a 
time,  but  the  sulphate  of  barium  would  leave  the  field  of  equilibrium 
again  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate,  therefore  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed, and  more  sulphate  of  barium  is  formed,  and  so  the  process 
goes  on  and  on  until  complete  decomposition  is  the  result.  This, 
however,  is  not  an  absolute  decomposition,  because  in  the  first 
case  some,  a  very  little,  carbonic  acid  will  remain  dissolved  in  the 
liquid,  and  in  the  second  a  little  barium  sulphate. 

Now  all  these  ideas  were  quite  right,  and  BerthoUet,  after 
publishing  several  papers,  included  them  in  his  book  Statique 
Chcmique.  Although  in  this  most  remarkable  book  BerthoUet 
put  all  that  he  knew,  and  told  it  in  a  most  systematic,  scientific 
form,  he  succeeded  in  writing  a  most  unreadable  book.  In  fact,  I 
think,  there  has  never  been  a  scientific  book  which  has  received  so 
much  praise,  and  yet  been  so  little  read  as  this  very  Statique 
Chemique.  You  know  perhaps  that  I  have  been  interested  in  just 
this  question  of  equilibrium  and  affinity  since  the  beginning  of  my 
scientific  career,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  got  so  far  as  to 
read  this  whole  book,  and  do  not  believe  that  I  lost  very  much  by 
not  reading  it,  because  the  important  things  considered  had  already 
been  brought  out  in  his  former  papers,  and  it  is  only  the  peculiar 
systematization  has  made  his  work  so  good,  and  also  so  difficult 
to  read. 

BerthoUet  also  tried  in  his  book  to  prove  the  idea  of  constant 
proportions  in  chemical  combinations,  which  I  referred  to  in  a 
former  lecture,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  his  ideas 
proved  erroneous  in  this  line  that  people  did  not  take  much  heed 
of  his  other  ideas,  for  these  were  utterly  neglected  for  a  time. 

One  cannot  blame  the  chemists  very  much  for  this,  for  besides 
the  difficulties  of  BerthoUet's  teachings  there  was  another  reason 
which  turned  the  scientists  of  his  time  away  from  his  investiga- 
tions. It  was  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  contant  proportions  and 
the  law  of  combining  weights,  which  occurred  just  at  the  time  that 
the  Statique  Chemique  was  published,  about  the  year  1803  or 
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1804,  i.  e.,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  You 
will  remember  also  that  just  a  few  years  later,  Dalton's  views,  and 
the  discovery  of  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  the  combining  volumes  of  gas 
were  announced,  and  chemistry  was  so  busy  with  the  working  out 
of  these  most  important  new  things  that  they  forgot  alt<^ether  to 
interest  themselves  in  these  much  more  difficult  questions  which 
were  introduced  by  BerthoUet. 

Thus  BenhoUet  and  the  question  of  chemical  affinity  disappeared 
entirely,  for  in  order  to  apply  these  new  things  the  formulas  of  all 
the  substances  known  at  that  time  had  to  be  first  obtained.  And 
just  as  the  bulk  of  this  work  had  been  done  a  new  rush  in  scientific 
chemistry  began  in  the  development  of  organic  chemistry,  which 
went  on  in  just  the  same  line,  closely  connected  with  the  atomic 
theory,  as  I  explained  to  you"  yesterday,  and  not  at  all  connected 
with  this  question  of  chemical  affinity.  Chemists  in  this  line  were 
only  interested  in  discovering  ways  of  preparing  new  substances, 
so  that  it  made  little  ditTerence  to  them  whether  the  reactions  went 
entirely  to  one  side  or  not. 

The  only  people  who  concerned  themselves  with  the  question  of 
the  chemical  afHnity  were  the  analysts.  The  analysts  were  of 
course  interested  in  the  question  of  how  exactly  they  could  deter, 
mine  different  substances.  Substances  were  determined  at  that 
time,  as  now,  by  getting  some  precipitate  which  contained  the 
substance  asked  for,  washing,  drying,  igniting  and  weighing  it 
Therefore  the  question  of  the  completeness  of  the  reactions  was  Df 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  exactness  of  their  results,  and  in  this 
way  the  analytical  chemists  quickly  discovered  that  the  so-called 
insolubility  of  the  precipitate  was  not  insolubility  at  all,  and  that 
these  reactions  which  had  been  regarded  as  complete  were  in  many 
cases  not  at  all  complete ;  and  that  to  make  them  even  practically 
complete,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  conditions.  In  other  words, 
they  observed  that  equilibrium  was  to  be  found  everywhere. 

Foremost  in  this  work  was  Heinrich  Rose,  the  man  who  first 
brought  analytical  chemistry  into  a  systematic  order  (for  before  his 
time  it  was  more  of  an  art,  while  since  then  it  has  become  a  sci- 
ence). He  published  a  large  number  of  papers  in  which  he  showed, 
for  example, that  even  a  substance  considered  as  almost  absolutely 
neutral  as  water,  could  take  a  large  part  in  chemical  equilibrium. 
For  instance,  the  alkaline  borates  decompose  in  water,  and  the 
greater  the  dilution  the  smaller  the  amount  of  boric  acid  remaining 
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combined.  He  also  fouad  that  water  can  drive  out  the  boric  acid 
from  combinations  with  other  bases. 

Then  slowly,  by  more  and  more  experimentation  and  observation 
in  the  same  line,  other  facts  came  to  light.  It  was  slow  progress 
until  toward  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  investigations  which  showed  more  and 
more  the  fact  that  chemical  equilibrium  was  a  much  more  frequent 
thing  than  people  had  usually  supposed,  because  as  I  have  just 
pointed  out  the /mc/Kra/i^  complete  reactions  are  just  as  good  as 
complete  reactions,  not  only  for  analytical  purposes,  but,  also  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  other  reactions  were  not  investi- 
gated because  they  did  not  give  good  results  in  the  practical  sense. 
Only  very  slowly  more  and  more  reactions  were  discovered  showing 
rule  of  affinity  to  be  just  that  which  Berthollet  has  assumed  the 
and  described. 

Then  in  the  last  quarter  or  last  third  of  the  past  century,  a  new 
line  of  research  began  with  a  paper  of  two  Norwegian  scientists, 
one  a  chemist,  the  other  a  mathematician.  Guldberg  and  Waage 
took  up  the  idea  of  Berthollet,  but  added  a  very  important  thing,  a 
mathematical  theory  of  equilibrium.  They  started  from  a  very 
simple  assumption,  namely,  as  they  expressed  themselves  at  that 
time,  that  chemical  force  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  sub- 
stance in  the  unit  of  volume,  i.  e.,  to  the  concentration  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  that  when  several  substances  are  concerned  in  a  reac- 
tion, the  chemical  force  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  con- 
centrations of  the  several  substances.  If  we  have  the  reaction 
j4^-i-  At=  B^  +  B„  where  A^,  A,,  5,  and  B,  represent  chemical  sub- 
stances, then,  representing  the  concentrations  by  the  letters  a,,a„^, 
and  d„  according  to  Guldberg  and  Waage,  we  have  the  relation 

If  equilibrium  exists,  of  course,  the  amount  of  force  on  both 
sides  is  the  same,  and  we  have 

-■'  '  =  -/  =  constant. 

This  is  a  very  simple  idea  of  Guldberg  and  Waage's,  and  they 
showed  in  a  number  of  instances  that  it  would  always  hold  good, 
and  express  any  chemical  equilibrium  by  a  simple  equation.  This 
was  a  starting  point  for  new  discoveries,  and  the  law  of  Guldberg 
and  Waage,  as  it  is  called,  has  wn   it  s  <If,  indeed,  as  the  general 
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law  for  chemical  equilibrium,  only  a  slight  alteration  being  de- 
veloped  at  a  later  time.    This  I  shall  return  to  later. 

By  his  work  in  thermochemistry  a  man  named  Thomsen  con- 
firmed this  law  of  Guldberg  and  Waage,  and,  slowly,  an  increasing 
number  of  difTerent  scientist*  recognized  that  it  was  a  most  im- 
portant and  general  law,  /.  e,,  was  the  law  of  chemical  affinity. 

Along  the  former  line  of  development  I  should  like  to  mention 
here  still  one  name,  or  a  couple  of  names ;  those  of  Berthollet  and 
Pean  de  Sl  Gilles.  These  men  published  some  time  before  this  a 
paper  about  the  reaction  between  alcohols  and  acids,  and  between 
esters  and  water,  and  observed  large  numbers  of  cases  of  chemical 
equilibrium  which  could  be  investigated  easily.  In  their  paper, 
consequently,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  numerical  material  for  the 
testing  of  this  simple  law  of  equilibrium.  They  had  a  theory  of 
their  own,  also,  but  they  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  Guldberg  and 
Waage,  who  should  be  considered  as  the  first  discoverers  of  this 
gcnsral  law  of  cquifibrium. 

For  the  sake  of  historical  completeness  I  would  like  also  to  men- 
tion here  the  names  of  two  other  scientists,  again  a  chemist  and 
mathematician,  Harcourt  and  Esson,  who  were  busy  with  the  same 
task,  and  who  also  found  the  same  law,  in  a  somewhat  different 
way,  through  the  consideration  of  chemical  velocity ;  a  matter  we 
shall  discuss  in  our  next  lecture. 

All  these  investigations  brought  about  the  same  result. 

In  the  meantime,  quite  another  series  of  ideas  had  developed, 
those  from  the  side  of  physics.  One  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  physical  science  is  thermodynamics,  but  which  I  would  prefer 
to  call  energies,  because  it  has  to  do  with  the  transformation  of  one 
kind  of  energy  into  any  other,  not  only  the  transformation  of  work 
into  heat  or  consversely,  although  these  investigations  confined 
themselves  at  first  mainly  to  the  questions  concerning  the  trans- 
formation of  heat  into  work.  Indeed  the  first  leaders  in  this  de- 
velopment, Clausius  and  William  Thompson  (Lord  Kelvin)  did  not 
vex  themselves  with  chemical  questions  ;  there  is  very  little  to  be 
found  about  chemical  questions  either  with  Gausius  or  Lord  Kel- 
vin ;  but  a  young  chemist,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Clausius,  at  once  tried 
to  apply  the  laws  of  the  thermodynamics  or  the  laws  of  energetics 
to  chemical  questions,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  this  idea  that 
energetics  concerns  itself  with  chemistry.  His  name  was  Horstr 
mann.     He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  formula  of  thermodynamics 
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to  chemical  problems,  and  he  got  for  chemical  equilibrium  just.the 
same  equation  as  Gutdberg  and  Waage,  and  found  it  to  agree  well 
with  experiment  I  wrote  the  equation  above  in  a  way  which  would 
not  fit  every  reaction.  For  example,  if  you  investigate  the  decom- 
position of  carbonate  of  lime  by  hydrochloric  acid,  you  must  write 
one  carbonate  of  lime  and  two  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  the  equi- 
librium. The  outcome  of  Horstmann's  investigation,  which  was 
concerned  only  with  gases  (for  dynamical  equations  were  only 
known  for  gases  and  not  for  liquids,  and  still  less  for  solids),  was 
that  the  number  of  molecules,  or  number  of  umts  concerned  in  t/u  differ- 
ent gases  in  the  action,  must  be  used  as  exponents  of  the  concentrations. 
Horstmann  only  found  two  or  three  gaseous  reactions,  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  could  test  this  formula ;  but  the  results  of  these  tests 
were  quite  satisfactory,  although  limited,  for  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  reactions  are  those  between  liquids  or  liquids  and  salts. 

Now  just  at  this  time  there  came  the  discovery  I  told  you  about 
two  days  ago,  the  discovery  by  van't  Hoff,  that  the  law  obtaining 
for  gases  is  applicable  also  to  dissolved  substances  of  any  kind, 
provided  instead  of  the  simple  gaseous  pressure  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure of  the  solution  is  taken  into  consideration.  This  meant  an 
enormous  extension  of  the  importance  of  this  thermodynamic  law, 
for  instead  of  the  few  cases  of  chemical  reactions  between  gases, 
which  could  be  observed  and  studied,  there  are  an  unlimited 
number  of  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in  solution  which  can 
also  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  formula  of  Guldberg  and  Waage 
OT'  rtorstnianii. 

Another  fact,  one  which  was  also  mentioned  two  days  ago,  is 
the  fact  of  the  independence  of  the  behavior  of  the  ions.  You  will 
remember  that  by  the  application  of  van't  HofT's  law  of  osmotic 
pressure  to  the  solution  of  salts  some  difficulty  was  encountered  so 
that  van't  Hoff  introduced  a  factor  into  his  equation  for  salts  to  in- 
dicate the  behavior  of  these  substances  and  Arrhenius  showed  that 
just  these  solutions  were  separated  into  their  constituent — the  ions- 

Now  these  ions  of  the  dissolved  salts  were  next  considered  as  in- 
dependent substances  in  the  equation  as  expressed  by  Guldberg  and 
Waage,  and  Horstmann,  and  the  result  was  a  perfect  one,  so  that 
the  number  of  cases  which  could  be  treated  by  the  law  of  chemical 
equilibrium  was  enormously  increased.  Finally,  it  was  found  to 
be  applicable  to  almost  every  solution,  and  not  only  to  the  solution 
of  salts.    In  other  words,  the  whole  of  analytical  chemistry  was 
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found  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  equilibrium,  and  the  attention 
that  anal3'tical  chemists  have  paid  to  the  fact  of  equilibrium,  has 
helped  largely  in  the  great  development  which  analytical  chemistry 
has  obtained  by  the  application  of,  first,  the  law  of  affinity  and. 
secondly,  the  notion  of  osmotic  pressure  and  ionic  or  electrolytic 
dissociation. 

It  would  take  not  only  the  remainder  of  this  lecture  but  a  regu- 
lar course  of  several  lectures  a  week  through  the  whole  academic 
year,  to  explain  and  develop  all  these  applications  of  the  laws  of 
electrolytic  dissociation  and  osmotic  pressure  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, but  just  to  show  you  what  is  meant  by  this  development,  let 
me  explain  one  other  case  which  is  important  and  interesting  from 
the  chemical  and  analytical  standpoint. 

I  will  describe  to  you  an  experiment  which  is  rather  startling  for 
a  man  not  versed  in  these  modern  considerations.  If  you  add  to 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  simply  a  neutral  solution  of  iron,  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  you  can  treat  it  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide without  causing  any  precipitation  of  sulphide  of  iron.  From  a 
quite  neutral  solution  some  of  the  sulphite  would  precipitate,  but  if 
the  solution  is  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  no  precipitation  ensues. 
But  if  you  let  fall  into  the  liquid  a  small  piece  of  sodium  acetate 
it  will  carry  with  it  as  it  sinks  a  long  black  tail,  which  is  sulphide 
of  iron.  In  other  words,  just  by  the  addition  of  this  neutral  salt, 
the  iron  will  be  precipitated  in  the  solution  in  which  it  was  not 
previously  precipitated.  I  think,  according  to  the  old  idea  of  chem- 
istry, this  would  be  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  explain.  I  will  now 
show  you  how  it  is  to  be  explained  at  present. 

We  shall  write  acetic  acid  as  Af/,  A  meaning  the  negative  rad- 
ical of  acetic  acid  CH,CO, — and  1/  meaning  hydrogen.  Now, 
according  to  the  idea  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  if  we  dissolve  acetic 
acid  in  water  it  splits  up  into  hydrogen-ion  and  acet-ion.  I  will 
indicate  hydrogen-ion  by  a  dot  and  acet-ion  by  an  accent,  and 
write  the  reaction 

//A~H+  A' 

Now  if  we  apply  the  law  of  Guldbci^  and  Waage,  indicating  the 
concentration  of  acet-ion  by  A,  that  of  the  hydrogen  by  //,  and 
that  of  the  unionized  acid  by  //A,  we  obtain  at  once  the  equation 

Aff 
-HA  "  ^• 
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a  constant.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  degree  of  dis- 
sociation or  the  acetic  acid.  I  cannot  explain  here,  of  course,  the 
methods  by  the  measurement  of  electrical  conductivity.  You  can 
take  any  solution  of  acetic  acid  more  or  less  concentrated,  up  to  the 
Ust  degree  of  concentration,  and  you  will  6nd  that  the  relation 
above  will  hold  good  for  all,  even  to  the  most  dilute  solution  which 
can  be  investigated.  Therefore,  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  our 
solution  of  iron  sulphate  brings  hydrogen-ion  into  the  solution, 
i.  e.,  some  free  acid,  and  you  know,  of  course,  free  acid  prevents 
the  precipitation  of  iron  sulphide,  so  that  nothing  happened. 
By  the  addition  of  sodium  acetate  to  this  solution,  however,  since 
sodium  acetate  contains  acet-ion  (it  is  almost  entirely  dissoci- 
ated into  its  two  ions  in  a  dilute  solution)  we  increase  the  amount 
of  A,  i.  e,  we  increase  the  concentration  of  the  acet-ion  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  therefore  to  obtain  the  same  value  of  C  as  before,  the  concen- 
tration of  hydrogen-ion  must  decrease  in  the  same  way  as  ^  is 
increased,  then  C  remains  constant,  but  this  means  that  simply 
by  the  addition  of  the  neutral  salt  to  the  acid  solution  the  concen- 
tration of  the  hydrogen-ion  in  the  solution  is  largely  decreased,  and 
therefore  cannot  prevent  any  longer  the  precipitation  of  the  iron 
sulphide. 

This  quantitative  relation  has  been  tested  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  and  has  been  found  to  hold  good  in  by  far  the  most  cases. 
There  is  more  difficulty,  as  you  know,  with  strong  electrolytes,  but 
I  have  just  received  the  news  that  nitric  acid  has  also  been  proven 
to  follow  the  taw. 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  go  deeper  into  these  details,  but  1  believe 
I  may  surely  point  out  that  analytical  chemistry  obtained  an 
entirely  new  lease  of  life  by  the  introduction  of  these  theoretical 
considerations,  i.  e.,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  and  osmotic  pressure. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  this  I  shall  simply  point  out  to  you  one 
or  two  other  facts.  You  know  from  analytical  chemistry  that 
all  copper  salts  give  the  same  test  for  copper;  this  is  quite 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  salt ;  it  does  not  matter  at  all 
whether  we  have  sulphate  of  copper  or  some  unknown  acid  com- 
bined with  copper ;  all  solutions  exhibit  the  same  greenish  blue 
color,  and  give  the  same  test  for  copper,  if  pure.  This  is  not  so, 
for  example,  for  every  hydrogen  compound,  or  for  every  niirogen 
compound  in  organic  chemistry,  and  in  the  past  it  was  quite  inex- 
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plicable.  There  is  no  such  test  for  hydrogen  compounds.  You 
can  test  for  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  in  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  so  on. 
Every  one  has  a  behavior  of  its  own.  There  is  no  general  test  for 
these  elements  as  for  copper,  chlorine,  etc.,  in  solution. 

Now  the  thing  results  in  a  test  as  simple  as  you  can  imagine 
In  all  copper  solutions  there  is  copper  ion.  We  must  assume  that 
these  ions  are  separated  in  a  certain  way  in  the  solution,  and  have 
an  existence  of  their  own.  And  that  is  just  the  reason  we  can 
explain  why  copper  gives  the  same  test.  It  is  dependent  upon  the 
ion  present  The  other  ion  is  also  present,  but  not  combined 
with  the  copper  ion,  and  does  not  alter  its  property. 

This  explains  why  we  cannot  find  a  test  for  iron  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferro-cyanide.  For  investigation  tells  us  that  in  potas- 
sium ferro-cyanide  there  is  no  iron-ion,  for  the  iron  forms  part  of  a 
more  complicated  ion,  the  ferro-cyanide- ion,  and  therefore,  we  get 
no  test  for  iron ;  for  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  iron  ion. 

The  tests  for  these  different  ions  are  thus  perfectly  clear.  The 
whole  of  analytical  chemistry,  in  other  words,  is  the  chemistry  of 
ions,  and  if  the  student  knows  the  properties  of  the  ions  he  can 
take  care  of  all  possible  combinations  between  these  ions.  If  he 
knows  lOO  different  reactions  he  also  knows  lo,ooo.  He  does  not 
have  to  learn  every  possible  case,  therefore,  but  simply  the  standard 
reactions  of  the  various  kinds  of  ions. 

This  means  a  large  practical  application  of  this  modern  theory; 
but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  go  further  into  it  now.  The  one 
thing  I  wish  to  point  out  at  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture  is  simply 
that  science  is  the  most  practical  thing  in  the  world. 

SrxTH  Lecture.  Chemical  Dynamics,  including  Catalysis, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  .■  To-day  we  are  to  cut  our  last  cross- 
section  through  the  body  of  general  chemistry.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  large  areas  which  have  been  omitted  by  this  operation,  i.  e.,  how 
large  are  the  parts  lying  between  the  different  sections  I  have  made, 
but  I  have  had  to  omit  them,  not  because  I  consider  them  of  less 
importance,  for  electrochemistry  and  thermochemistry  are  really 
most  important  parts  of  the  body  of  general  chemistry,  but  because 
they  are  situated  too  near  the  other  cross- sections,  so  that  we 
could  not  have  obtained  such  a  systematic  view  as  we  shall  by  the 
division  I  have  had  in  mind. 

The  last  cross-section  is  to  consider  the  rate  of  chemical  changes. 
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a  question  which  we  have  met  berore  in  our  investigations,  t.  f.,the 
question  of  chemical  dynamics. 

That  time  is  necessary  Tor  the  progress  of  chemical  operations 
is,  of  course,  our  experience,  but  generally  it  seems  to  be  more 
the  mechanical  result  of  lacking  contact  than  anything  else.  For 
example,  when  a  bit  of  wood  or  coal  is  burning,  it  docs  not  bum  all 
at  once,  because  the  contact  between  the  solid  material  and  the  atr 
is  confined  to  the  surface  and  the  whole  operation  cannot  go  on 
anywhere  else  but  on  the  surface  where  both  substances  meet.  But 
time  is  necessary  also  in  homogeneous  reactions ;  we  know  such 
boundaries  are  in  existence  by  our  late  experience,  though  we 
cannot  see  in  our  tinie  why  this  experience  came  so  late. 

The  first  part  of  chemistry  investigated  was  the  chemistry  of 
salts,  or,  as  we  would  describe  it  now  in  modern  terms,  the  chem- 
istry of  ions.  Now  it  is  a  general  law  that  reactions  between  ions 
take  place  so  quickly  that  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  that  they  re- 
quire time.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  time  factor  in 
these  reactions,  because  we  have  no  means  of  investigating  this 
very  quick  chemical  change.  Therefore  all  chemistry  so  far  as 
concerns  salts  or  ions  is,  in  such  a  sense,  timeless,  and  no  laws  in 
regard  to  time  reactions  could  be  found  at  that  time. 

Only  by  the  slow  development  of  mechanical  chemistry,  where 
there  are  reactions  taking  an  appreciable  time,  could  the  laws  gov- 
erning such  time  processes  in  chemistry  be  observed. 

It  is  true  that  before  this  we  find  mention  in  the  older  writings 
of  such  reactions  and  their  actual  measurements,  but  these  begin 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  first  remark  I  find  in 
the  history  of  the  science  was  one  in  a  book  by  this  man,  Wenzel, 
whose  name  you  will  remember  from  the  mistake  of  Berzelius,  who 
quoted  him  instead  of  Richter.  Now,  as  I  told  you  then,  Wenzel 
was  a  rather  advanced  chemist  for  his  time,  and  was  the  first  man 
to  express  the  general  law  of  time  action.  So  early  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  Wenzel  put  to  himself  the  ques- 
tion how  to  measure  chemical  forces,  for  he  considered,  with  Ber- 
thellot  and  other  people  of  his  time,  that  cht  mical  action  is  due  to 
gravitation  or  attraction  between  the  atoms.  His  question,  then, 
was  as  to  the  means  he  had  at  hand  to  measure  and  express  in  a 
quantitative  way  these  chemical  actions. 

Finally,  he  invented  the  following  process.  Take,  for  instance, 
similar  pieces  of  different  materials,  copper,  zinc,  bismuth  and  so 
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on,  and  cast  them  into  similar  shapes,  for  example,  in  the  shape  of 
cylinders  of  different  cross-sections.  Then  cover  these  cylinders 
on  all  sides  with  wax, or  some  other  impenetrable  substance,  so  that 
only  one  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  can  be  seen,  and  put  them 
in  acid.  The  acid  will  then  act  on  the  metal  by  means  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  or  chemical  force,  and  the  larger  the  chemical  force  is, 
the  greater  will  be  the  action.  Then,  of  course,  it  occurred  to 
Wenzel  that  one  and  the  same  acid,  for  example,  nitric  acid,  would 
act  diflerently  on  the  same  metal  in  different  shapes,  if  diluted  in 
different  ways,  and  he  now  expressed  his  theory  upon  the  cause  of 
the  influence  of  dilution  upon  the  velocity  of  this  chemical  reac- 
tion. He  expressed  himself  quite  plainly,  that  if  the  acid  was  di- 
luted to  double  the  volume  the  action  required  double  the  time, 
therefore  the  velocity  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  dilution. 

This  law  that  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  concentration  is  in- 
deed a  fundamental  law  of  chemical  dynamics,  and  Wenzel  is 
recognized  as  the  first  to  expound  this  law. 

But  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  in  Wenzel's  book  some  records 
of  actual  experiments  in  this  line.  He  only  gives  his  theory  and 
explains  the  possibility  of  measuring  chemical  forces  in  this  way 
by  means  of  velocity  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his  book,  but 
then  drops  the  matter  out  altogether.  There  is  no  mention  of  this 
method  or  of  any  results  obtained  by  this  method  later. 

This  is  rather  surprising  because  Wenzel  even  treated  the  case 
of  mercury  where  the  metal  is  liquid  and  could  not  be  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  but  which  he  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  exposing 
the  surface  of  the  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  thus  formed  to  the 
action  of  the  acid. 

The  law  of  Wenzel's  remained  quite  forgotten,  nobody  even 
mentioned  it.  Even  in  the  history  of  chemistry  I  find  no  mention- 
ing of  this  remark,  and  it  was  again  brought  to  light  only  later. 

The  next  mention  we  find  is  in  the  Statique  Chimique  of  Berthel- 
lot,  the  same  book  we  otentioned  yesterday,  but  neither  does  he 
describe  any  experiments  concerning  these  questions  of  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  chemical  reaction,  although  he  does  give  a  kind  of  theory 
—  not  a  theory  exactly  but  an  explanation  —  that  the  chemical 
action  should  be  comparable  to  the  conduction  of  heat.  Just  as 
a  cooler  body,  when  brought  in  contact  with  another,  warmer  one, 
causes  an  equalization  of  temperature,  in  the  same  way  different 
chemical  substances  acting  on  another  would  equalize  the  chemical 
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forces,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  the  same  laws  which  govern  this 
conduction  of  heat  should  obtain  with  such  chemical  conditions 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  should  cause  chemical  equilibrium.  Berthollet, 
again,  was  right,  for  a  very  simple  type  of  chemical  action,  of 
chemical  kinetics,  follows  the  law  of  heat  conduction. 

But  Berthellot  tacked  the  experimental  means  to  measure  such 
reactions,  although  he  developed  a  mathematical  theory.  Here 
again  the  correct  law  was  found  by  a  quite  unknown  German  physi- 
cist. It  is  rather  astonishing  to  have  to  mention  again  a  German 
discoverer  in  this  line  who  has  remained  unknown  until  the  latest 
time,  but  of  course  I  can  not  do  anything  else  than  record  what  I 
find.  The  facts  are  in  the  history  of  chemistry  and  the  facts  that 
these  people  have  not  been  recognized  is  explained  easily  because 
the  general  course  of  chemical  development  was  not  recorded  in 
Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  but 
in  France,  and  French  scientists  did  not  care  very  much  about  for- 
eigners, for  to  them  generally  the  history  of  science  begins  with 
the  first  Frenchman  who  occupied  himself  with  the  particular 
question. 

This  man's  name  was  Wilhclmy  and  he  did  no  important  work 
in  any  other  part  of  the  science.  This  was,  in  fact,  his  only  child, 
but  it  was  a  big  one.  Wilhclmy  was  a  physicist  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  he  was  rich.  He  bought  an  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  revolution  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  in  rock 
crystals  and  liquids  like  turpentine  oil  or  Schoenbein  solution. 
Now  it  was  known  by  former  investigation  that  Schoenbein's  solu- 
tion changed  its  rotatory  power  if  mixed  with  acids.  It  was  in- 
verted. The  name  "  inverted  "  comes  from  the  fact  that  while  pure 
cane  sugar  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  chemical 
sugar  which  has  been  treated  with  diluted  acids  rotates  it  to  the 
left,  (.  e.,  the  treatment  inverts  the  direction  of  the  rotation. 

Now  Wilhclmy  observed  the  same  fact.  It  was,  indeed,  not  a 
new  fact  at  all.  It  had  been  described  already  quite  extensively 
and  it  was  known  that  by  this  operation  the  cane  sugar  was  trans- 
formed into  two  other  kinds  of  sugar. 

The  important  side  of  this  fact  was  that  it  was  a  slow  reaction, 
and  by  measuring  the  revolution  of  the  plane  of  rotation  it  was 
possible  to  analyze  the  result  of  the  reaction  at  every  instant  with- 
out disturbing  the  whole  set  of  forces.  For  if  any  other  means  of 
determination,  as  ordinary  chemical  analysis, had  been  applied,  the 
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whole  equilibrium  of  sugar  woald  have  been  disturbed  aad  de- 
stroyed, and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  change.  But  because  this  optical  means  allowed  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  chemical  state  of  the  homogeneous  system  without  in- 
terfering with  the  substance  itself,  it  was  possible  to  discover  the 
laws  of  chemical  kinetics,  t.  e.,  the  laws  of  slow  chemical  action,  or 
the  relation  between  chemical  actions  found  in  this  peculiar  case. 

Wilhelmy  observed  the  slow  process,  and  then  tried  at  once  to 
find  a  mathematical  expression  for  his  observations.  You  will 
allow  me  to  write  on  the  blackboard  a  little  differential  equation, 
it  will  not  be  very  difRcult  to  understand  and  I  will  put  it  in  the 
way  given  in  Wilhelmy's  paper. 

If  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  observed  form  is  called  Z  then  by 
JZ.as  usual  in  calculus,  we  may  designate  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
connected  with  some  process.  Now  the  sugar  is  constantly  disap- 
pearing and  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  is  measured  by  the  rotation 
of  the  liquid.  Therefore  to  designate  the  quantity  of  sugar  disap- 
pearing in  a  short  time,  say  a  second,  or  a  minute,  as  we  may 
choose  as  a  unit,  we  use  this  term  dZ.  dZ,xhen,  is  the  quantity  of 
sugar  disappearing  in  the  small  time  efi  and,  because  it  disappears, 
it  is  to  be  put  in  the  negative  sense.  The  relation  between  the  sugar 
disappearing  and  the  time  in  which  the  quantity  of  sugar  disappears 
is  the  definition  of  a  chemical  velocity.  Spatial  velocity  is  the  bit 
of  space  or  length  traversed  in  a  certain  time,  and  if  expressed  in 
terms  of  calculus,  would  give  d/  divided  by  dt{i.e.,dljdl),i.  e., 
a  linear  velocity.     In  the  same  way  we  can  describe  other  velocities. 

Now  this  velocity  of  inversion  of  sugar  will  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  existing  at  the  time  in  the  solution,  and  in  addi- 
tion proportional  to  a  constant  depending  upon  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  acid,  though  we  do  not  express  all  these  latter  varie- 
ties, but  include  them  in  the  constant  we  call  k.  Then  the  equation 
of  Wilhelmy  is  that  the  velocity  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar 
is  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  sugar  existing  at  this 
moment  in  the  sugar. 

You  are  aware  that  the  letter  representing  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  solution  is  a  constantly  changing  quantity.  As  time  goes  on 
more  and  more  sugar  disappears  and  slower  and  slower  will  be  the 
transformation  of  the  rest  of  the  sugar.  If  half  disappear  and  react 
for  the  same  amount  of  time,  only  half  of  the  former  quantity  of 
sugar  would  be  transformed.     And,  of  course,  the  velocity  must  go 
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down  because  the  constant  is  dependent  upon  the  amount.  This  is 
the  simple  idea  contained  in  Wilhelmy's  difTerential  equation,  and 
experiment  showed  his  equation  to  be  perfectly  correct.  He  could 
calculate  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  at  any  stage  of  the  whole 
process,  and  showed  that  the  formula  is  right  for  the  constant  term 
(^)  was  indeed  quite  constant,  i.  e.,  it  did  not  change  during  the 
whole  process.  This  was  the  proof  that  Wilhelmy's  assumption  was 
right,  that  this  differential  equation  assuming  the  velocity  of  the 
reaction  to  be  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  the  acting  body 
expressed  indeed  perfectly  well  the  real  state  of  affairs.. 

Vou  recognize  at  once  that  it  is  just  the  same  law  which  Wenzcl 
had  assumed  without  recording  experiments  to  prove  it.  There- 
fore Wilhelmy's  works  confirmed  the  work  of  Wenzel  and  was  the 
first  experimental  investigation  of  the  general  question  of  the 
velocity  of  chemical  reaction.  Wilhetmy  did  not  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  his  discovery,  and  expressed  at  once  his  opinion  that 
the  law  as  found  for  sugar  is  not  the  peculiar  law  of  this  pecu- 
liar reaction,  but  rather  a  general  law,  applicable  to  any  kind  of 
chemical  reaction  or  reactions  of  the  same  kind.  Although  Wil- 
helmy's work  was  published  it  remained  entirely  unnoticed.  This 
is  another  work  which  I  have  had  to  dig  out  from  oblivion  and 
bring  to  the  notice  of  my  fellow  chemists,  and  in  later  times  Wil- 
helmy's merits  have  been  recognized.  Wilhelmy  developed  his 
theory  only  for  the  case  that  there  is  a  single  substance  under- 
going chemical  change,  and  the  question  still  remained,  What  will 
be  the  law  of  chemical  kinetics  when  more  than  one  substance  is 
reacting  upon  another,  or  more  than  one  substance  is  changing  its 
Concentration  during  the  reaction  ? 

The  further  development  of  this  question  was  along  a  rather 
complicated  way.  The  same  names  I  had  to  mention  yesterday 
as  connected  with  the  question  of  chemical  equilibrium  come  again 
into  the  question  of  the  development  of  chemical  kinetics,  viz., 
Harcourt  and  Esson,  Guldberg  and  Waage,  and  Berthollet.  Ber- 
thollet's  work  was  first  of  all,  but  BerthoUet's  equations  were  in- 
correct while  the  equations  of  Harcourt  and  Esson,  and  Guldberg 
and  Waage,  published  independently  at  the  same  time,  were 
correct. 

Harcourt  and  Essen  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  theory  of 
chemical  kinetics.  They  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  theory  of 
chemical  equilibrium.    This  is  to  correct  a  statement  of  yesterday. 
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Indeed,  this  work  turned  out  to  be  a  simple  enlargement  of  these 
first  equations  of  Wilhelmy.  If  there  is  more  than  one  substance 
concerned  in  the  chemical  process,  the  velocity  of  the  reactions  is 
simply  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  every  one  of  these 
different  substances  concerned  in  the  process. 

So  if  we  designate  the  Rrst  of  these  substances  concerned  in  the 
chemical  action  by  i ,  and  by  2  another  substance,  and  by  3  the 
third  substance,  the  whole  equation  turns  out  in  just  this  way,  that 
there  are  as  many  factors  as  there  are  substances  concerned  in  the 
chemical  process,!,  e.,  as  many  factors  come  into  the  general  equa- 
tion as  there  are  substances  changing  concentration  simulta- 
neously. One  substance  can  never  change  if  the  other  docs  not 
change.  For  example,  if  there  is  an  acid  being  saturated  by  a  base, 
at  the  very  same  moment  equivalent  quantities  of  the  acid  and  base 
must  disappear,  and  it  will  not  matter  whether  we  measure  the 
acid  or  the  base.  Therefore  only  one  quantity  has  to  be  measured. 
This  is  the  general  law  of  chemical  kinetics  as  long  as  one  reaction 
is  concerned.  But  there  are  other  cases  where  one  substance  acts 
on  another,  and  the  product  of  the  reaction  can  react  back  again  to 
form  the  base  substance,  as  by  the  inversion  of  sugar.  Water  is 
taken  up  and  the  sugar  divided  into  two  components,  but  under 
certain  circumstances  the  two  components  unite  and  form  sugar 
again,  so  the  process  can  be  reversed,  and  this  is  quite  general,  for, 
as  you  know,  chemical  processes  rarely  lead  to  a  unique  result,  but 
to  a  chemical  equilibrium. 

We  will  repeat  our  equation  of  yesterday  again  and  see  what  is 
to  be  told  from  the  standpoint  of  chemical  kinetics  by  this  equa- 
tion.  You  remember  that  we  had  a  relation  then  by  which  we 
can  express  every  possible  chemical  reaction  in  the  terms  of  the 
reacting  substances,  and  have  as  many  members  as  there  are  sub- 
stances acting  upon  some  other  substance.  Now  the  meaning  of 
this  equation  is  that  the  chemical  velocity,  as  expressed  by  dZjdt 
or  V^.  at  this  stage  of  the  reaction  is  expressed  by  a  constant 
multiplied  by  the  concentrations  of  the  substances,  each  raised  to 
the  power  m  or  n, ,  etc.,  equal  to  the  number  of  molecules  reacting. 
And  the  reverse  reactions,  the  velocity  of  which  we  shall  call  V^^, 
will  be  expressed  by  a  similar  equation,  and  the  actual  velocity  — 
that  is  the  velocity  in  one  sense —  is 

f  -  K  =  i  a.-a,""  -  k.b'^h.^. 
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This  is  a  general  expression,  V^  —  V^,  which  we  may  call  V, 
the  mathematical  expression  of  the  resulting  velocity  of  such  a 
process,  i,  e.. 

It  looks  rather  difficult,  but  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  concludes 
itself  to  a  very  nice  result.  It  means  equilibrium.  Equilibrium 
meanslhat  nothing  will  change  in  time.  This  is  our  general  defini- 
tion. Nothing  will  change  in  time  then  in  our  reaction  if  the 
change  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  reverse 
direction.  In  other  words  if  K  is  equal  to  V^  (i.  e..  f  =  o),  equi- 
'ibrium  will  exist.  You  will  recognize  that  the  equation  of  equt- 
ibrium  we  got  yesterday  from  the  theory  of  chemical  equilibrium, 
as  expounded  by  Gutdberg  and  Waage,  leads  here  to  the  same 
results  as  the  general  considerations  of  Wilhelmy,  both  agreeing 
that  the  velocity  of  a  chemical  reaction  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  concentration  of  the  reacting  bodies. 

This  is  not  all  there  is  to  tell  about  the  chemical  kinetics,  but  it 
shows  the  close  connection  between  these  great  divisions  of  general 
chemistry  and  I  would  like  only  to  point  out  a  few  other  facts : 
some  more  relations  which  show  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
chemical  kinetics  in  the  study  of  the  velocity  of  chemical  reactions. 

If  we  investigate,  for  example,  the  general  construction  of  our 
body,  or  of  the  body  of  any  living  organism,  plant  or  animal,  we 
can  describe  the  main  features  of  these  existences  by  making  a 
study  of  the  chemical  change  going  on  in  time.  These  go  rather 
slowly  mostly,  and  are  related  one  to  the  other  in  such  a  way 
that  equilibrium  is  reached.  It  means,  for  example,  that  the  reac- 
tion between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  we  are  breathing  and  the  car- 
bon of  the  nourishing  substances  we  take  into  our  bodies,  which  is 
burning,  is  quite  well  regulated.  We  have  for  this  regulation  the 
constant  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  necessary  amount  of 
other  kinds  of  energy  for  maintaining  the  different  activities  of  the 
body,  for  a  slight  acceleration  of  this  oxidizing  process  goes  on 
whenever  the  temperature  is  raised.  We  feel  uncomfortable,  if 
only  a  few  degrees  too  much  heat  are  developed  in  the  body,  for 
then  the  body  can  not  exist  any  longer,  it  perishes  from  irre>i;ular 
chemical  reaction.  Now,  if  you  will  look  closer  into  this  time  of 
chemical  reactions, you  will  observe  a  very  curious  and  unexpected 
kind  of  reaction.  For  example,  if  you  lay  on  the  table  a  piece  of 
sugar  or  of  meat  or  bread,  you  will  sec  that  they  are  in  contact 
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with  the  atmosphere,  or  with  the  oxygen,  and  will  probabl}'  ask  at 
once  why  they  don't  burn,  for  when  we  have  eaten  these  materials 
and  bring  them  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  a  little  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  room,  it  causes  these  materials  to 
burn.  Neither  bread  nor  butter  nor  any  other  of  the  constituents 
of  our  breakfast  will  burn  at  the  temperature  of  our  body,  and 
nevertheless  our  body  burns  these  materials  with  slight  changes 
just  at  the  requisite  rate  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body; 
and  the  process  keeps  the  temperature  of  the  body  constant  in  an 
astonishing  way.  Our  bodies  are  really  thermostats  of  surprising 
perfection.  It  took  a  long  development  in  chemical  technique  to 
construct  thermostats  regulating  with  the  same  perfection  as  our 
bodies.  To  make  it  perfect  and  secure  even  regulation  of  the  com- 
bustion of  our  food  material  inside  the  body,  the  body  must  pos- 
sess several  means  of  regulating  the  velocity  of  combustion,  for  the 
required  amount  of  heat  must  be  developed  to  suit  the  various 
conditions  it  meets;  for  example,  in  the  room  or  in  the  open  air. 
Therefore  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  proper  regulation  of  heat  by 
chemical  velocity  is  only  one  instance  of  its  importance,  for  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  body  depend  upon  chemical  energy.  Even 
thinking  is  dependent  on  the  chemical  change,  and,  here  again,  the 
rate  of  chemical  energy  attained  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
every  function  of  the  body,  therefore  the  property  of  the  regula- 
tion of  chemical  kinetics  in  the  body  is  just  the  condition  for  its 
existence.  The  moment  this  regulation  is  disturbed  there  is  dan- 
ger of  immediate  death. 

Many  persons  are  working  in  such  a  way  that  they  change  the 
rate  of  the  oxidation  or  some  other  process  in  the  body,  and  in  this 
way  disturb  the  dynamic  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

Now  we  must  turn  to  the  question  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
chemical  velocity  maybe  regulated,  and  what  means  we  would 
expect  to  find  in  the  organisms  for  the  purpose  of  this  regulation. 
The  most  general  factor  is  the  temperature.  Chemical  changes 
are  largely  influenced  by  changes  in  temperature  almost  without 
exception.  Only  one  or  two  cases  have  been  found  in  the  oldest 
times  of  such  exception.  Almost  in  every  case  the  rate  of  chem- 
ical change  is  largely  increased  by  a  rise  of  temperature  and  there 
are  very  few  functions  indeed  in  the  whole  physics  of  chemistry 
which  are  influenced  to  such  a  degree  by  change  of  temperature  as 
chemical  velocities  are.     The  velocity  of  most  chemical  reactions 
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is  doubled  by  a  change  of  temperature  of  about  to^  C.  This  is  an 
enormous  change,  so  that  even  a  small  change  in  the  temperature 
will  cause  considerable  disturbance  in  the  processes  of  the  organisms 
depend:ng  upon  the  mutual  regulation  of  the  different  reactions. 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  temperature.  Then  there  is  of 
course  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  arc  in 
contact.  There  have  been  no  general  laws  di.scovered  as  yet  which 
would  express  these  relations.  I  will  only  say  that  although  there 
are  some  laws  known,  I  will  not  mention  them  because  they  are 
not  yet  arranged,  and  are  not  of  great  importance. 

Then  there  is  still  another  very  curious  circumstance.  There 
are  chemical  reactions  which  are  going  on  under  normal  circum- 
stances at  a  very  small  velocity,  taking  days  and  weeks  to  be  per- 
formed; in  several  cases  even  months  and  years.  And  then  there 
are  certain  substances  which  act  in  such  a  way,  that  if  you  put 
them  into  the  field  of  reaction,  you  can  find  the  substances  every 
moment,  and  yet  the  reaction  goes  on  much  quicker  than  before. 
It  appears  then  in  many  cases  as  if  the  addition  of  these  diflcrent 
substances,  which  we  can  extract  unchangtd  at  any  time  from  the 
system,  cause.4  the  reaction  to  be  started.  The  discovery  of  such 
facts  is  rather  old.  It  goes  back  again  to  a  German  who  made  the 
first  observations ;  his  name  is  KirchofT,  a  pharmacist.  He  observed 
and  pointed  out  the  first  fact  in  this  hne  that  by  treating  starch 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  starch  turned  into  sugar.  It  was 
a  very  important  thing  at  that  time  because  of  trade  relations. 
Sugar  was  obtained  then  only  from  tropical  parts,  to  make  sugar  at 
home  from  the  products  obtained  from  the  regular  crops  was  con- 
sequently a  great  feat  and  people  were  much  astonished  by  it.  The 
fact  was  investigated  from  all  sides.  KirchofT  himself  did  the  first 
part  of  this  investigation.  He  found  that  starch  changes  directly 
into  sugar.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  does  not 
change  at  all,  and  does  not  enter  the  sugar  in  any  way.  This  mys- 
terious action  was  recorded  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it. 
Then  quite  a  number  of  other,  similar  processes  were  discovered, 
and  always  again  this  mysterious  action  of  a  substance,  which  did 
not  disappear  or  change  at  all  during  the  process,  yet  without  whose 
help  Ihe  process  would  not  go  on,  or  would  go  on  so  slowly  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  was  observed. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  lasted  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  when  Berzeltus,  with  his  admirable  power  of 
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finding  similarities  between  puzzling  facts,  and  pointing  out  the  im- 
portant sides  of  these  facts,  turned  his  attention  to  these  reactions 
and  established  their  existence  in  science  just  in  the  same  way  as  I 
explained  to  you  some  days  ago ;  he  simply  recognized  the  new 
concept,  and  designated  it  by  a  name.  Berzelius  explained  in  the 
terms  of  his  theory,  his  electrical  theory  of  chemical  action,  that 
certain  reactions  were  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  sub- 
stances which  did  not  disappear  during  the  reaction,  and  which 
could  be  recovered  after  the  reaction  in  just  the  quantity  in  which 
they  had  been  introduced  into  the  reaction;  but  without  whose 
help  the  reaction  would  not  go  on.  He  named  this  peculiar 
kind  of  action  catalytic  action,  and  the  peculiar  substance  the  cata- 
lyzer, and  then  put  off  the  entire  question  for  later  investigation. 
It  was  a  quite  sound  way  to  take  up  the  question,  but  the  right 
way  was  defeated  by  a  man  named  Liebig.  Liebig  was  at  this 
time  rather  dissatisfied  with  Berzelius's  views.  Berzelius  was  rather 
an  old  man  and  the  new  development  of  organic  chemistry  with 
which  Liebig  was  connected  went  on  some  opposite  lines  to  Ber- 
zelius's ideas,  and  so  Liebig  felt  rather  unfriendly  toward  any  idea 
of  Berzelius.  He  just  adopted  his  idea  of  catalysis  and  accepted 
it  not  as  a  name,  but  as  an  explanation.  Berzelius  had  intended 
no  explanation,  but  only  a  name  for  a  new  concept,  for  science  did 
not  know  enough  to  attempt  an  explanation  upon  such  slight 
grounds,  and  so  run  the  danger  of  spoiling  a  later  investigation  by 
preconceived  ideas.  This  did  not  please  Liebig  so  that  he  gave 
a  preconceived  idea;  and  this  idea  has  remained  indeed  as  a 
stumbling  block  for  the  later  development  of  the  science  of  catalysis 
until  our  days,  i.  e.,  about  ten  years  ago.  Liebig  explained  this 
thing  as  not  strange  at  all.  I  will  suppose  that  this  action  on  sugar 
is  another  case  of  catalytic  action  similar  to  the  change  of  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  starch  into  the  sugar;  or  to 
come  back  to  Wilhelmy,  as  you  change  sugar  into  the  mixture  of 
Ixvulose  and  dextrose.  Now  Liebig  considered  every  complex 
chemical  substance  which  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  organ- 
ized nature  of  which  was  not  recognized  at  that  time,  as  one  in 
which  the  atoms  are  moving  very  energetically  to  and  fro.  His 
idea,  then,  was  that  the  moving  atoms  of  sugar  get  shocks  and 
break  asu  nder,  so  that  it  is  but  to  be  expected  that  they  might  form 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  And  in  the  same  way  catalysis  is  a  sub- 
stance  undergoing  change  and  breaking  up  in  the  same  mechanical 
way,  separating  the  atoms  of  the  substance  acted  upon. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  assume  that  there  is  any  violent 
motion  in  very  stable  substances.  Hydrochloric  acid,  for  example, 
does  not  change,  and  yet  nevertheless  it  acts  powerfully  as  a  cata- 
lyzer. But  it  is  true  that  these  ideas  of  Liebig,  so  little  proven  and 
so  little  sensible  indeed  as  they  were,  remained  in  the  foreground 
during  the  whole  time  until  about  the  908  of  the  last  century.  You 
will  find  from  time  to  time  that  a  chemist  has  used  the  term  cata- 
lyze, and  another  chemist  has  found  himself  obliged  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  an  explanation,  but  only  a  name.  Indeed  it  was 
not  possible  to  explain  these  reactions  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
chemical  knowledge.  Only  after  the  theory  of  chemical  kinetics 
was  developed  did  it  become  possible  to  give  the  scientific  definition 
to  catalysis.  A  catalyzer,  in  such  a  sense,  is  a  substance  which 
changes  the  ratio  of  any  change  by  its  presence.  How  it  does, 
remains  untold,  i.  e.,  remains  as  a  subject  for  further  scientific  in- 
vestigation, but  a  general  view  is  that  no  catalyzer  can  bring  about 
a  chemical  reaction  which  could  not  go  on  by  itself.  It  would 
be  against  the  laws  of  energy,  into  which  I  can  not  go,  but  it 
cannot  be  done.  Only  chemical  reactions  which  are  possible  by 
themselves  can  be  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  any  substance. 
The  process  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  none  the  less  taking  place,  if  it 
can  be  acted  upon  by  a  catalyzer.  Just  the  same  answer  applies 
to  the  question  as  to  why  the  coal  in  the  cellar,  or  the  bread  on  the 
tabic  does  not  burn.  They  are  burning,  but  the  process  is  going  on 
so  slowly  that  it  is  not  noticeable.  There  is  always  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  of  your  coal  cellar,  more  than  in  the  outside  air,  just  because 
of  the  quantity  of  coal  which  is  burning  very  slowly.  There  are 
instances  known  where  fresh  coal  in  the  pit  has  got  burning  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  heated  itself  and  burst  into  flames  and  burned 
at  a  high  and  noticeable  rate. 

Every  possible  chemical  reaction  in  a  homogeneous  system  is 
going  on  thus  continuously,  but  very  often  at  such  a  slow  rate  that  we 
cannot  observe  it,  or  only  observe  it  with  great  trouble,  or  with  very 
refined  means.  Such  reactions,  which  of  themselves  are  progress, 
ing  very  slowly,  may  be  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  certain  sub- 
stances, and  such  substances  which  accelerate  slow  reactions  we  call 
catalyzers.  And  now  that  theory  leads  to  enormous  investigations. 
We  can  ask  what  substances  act  as  catalyzers  for  these  reactions, 
but  will  the  law  for  the  actions  of  the  several  substances  be  the  law 
for  the  action  when  more  than  one  of  these  catalyzers  are  acting 
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simultaneously?  At  once  we  open  the  field  for  quantitative 
chemical  results  simply  by  observing  that  catalytic  action  can  only 
go  on  in  chemical  processes  by  the  presence  of  some  substance. 

How  such  substances  accelerate  these  chemical  processes  is  still 
an  open  question,  but  in  the  latest  times  we  have  obtained  the 
first  experimental  confirmation  of  an  idea  about  a  hundred  years 
old,  which  has  been  read  and  often  quoted  during  this  time,  but 
which  has  never  received  quantitative  investigation  and  proof. 

This  idea  was  first  developed  by  Clement  and  Desormes  in 
regard  to  the  sulphuric  acid  process.  You  know  in  sulphuric  acid 
there  is  water,  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and  the  question  is  —  why 
don't  these  combine  at  once  to  sulphuric  acid  when  all  the  neces- 
sary substances  are  present  ?  But  they  do  not  and  we  know  that 
if  only  these  substances  are  present  in  the  chamber  we  get  a  very 
poor  output  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  when  we  add  some  other 
substance,  nitric  acid,  the  process  goes  on  with  great  velocity, 
and  turns  into  a  practical,  and,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  a 
most  important  chemical  process. 

Now,  to  explain  the  way  of  action  of  these  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
Clement  and  Desormes  in  a  classical  work  explained  that  it  may 
happen  in  such  a  way  that  sulphurous  acid  is  not  oxidized  by 
the  free  acid,  but  by  the  peroxide  of  nitrc^en ;  and  that  these  oxides 
act  as  carriers,  catching  the  oxygen  and  bringing  it  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  for  the  sulphuric  acid  can  take  it  from  the  nitrogen  peroxide, 
but  cannot  take  it  when  free.  There  is  something  difficult  to 
understand  and  something  seemingly  contradictory  in  this  idea. 
One  should  expect  that  sulphurous  acid  could  take  free  oxygen 
easier  than  combined  oxygen,  but  it  goes  inversely.  Combined 
oxygen  goes  much  quicker  to  sulphurous  acid  than  free. 

Measurements  of  this  have  been  made  and  investigated,  but  the 
process  is  such  that  actual  measurements  were  impossible. 

Then  another  case  was  investigated.  A  suggestion  of  Professor 
Luther,  it  was  just  to  make  matters  possible.  It  is  a  fact  that 
persulphuric  acid  will  not  oxidize  phosphorous  acid,  for  the  solution 
will  remain  unchanged  for  weeks  together.  But  on  the  one  side 
phosphorous  acid  will  reduce  free  iodine  to  hydriodic  acid,  and  on 
the  other  side,  hydrtodic  acid  will  be  readily  oxidized  by  persul- 
phuric acid.  Therefore  we  have  the  case  named,  with  A,  B  and  C. 
A  will  not  act  on  C;  A  means  sulphuric  acid  and  C  means  phos- 
phorous acid  ;  but  A  acts  quickly  on  B,  and  B  acts  quickly  on  C. 
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Therefore  if  we  bring  together  A  and  C  there  is  no  action,  while 
if  you  bring  in  B,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  oxidation  of  C, 
oxidation  will  go  on  just  because  A  oxidizes  B  first,  and  B  then 
oxidizes  C,  All  these  three  reaction  velocities  can  be  and  have 
been  measured.  They  were  measured  by  a  rather  complicated 
process,  but  the  results  showed  that  the  substance  hydriodic  acid 
is  a  carrier  for  the  oxygen  from  the  persulphuric  acid  to  the 
phosphorous  acid.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  sole  case  where 
such  numerical  investigations  have  been  carried  out,  but  it  proves 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  these  actions  which  take  place 
by  the  means  of  intermediate  action.  Possibly  alt  cases  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  way,  but  just  to  show  that  it  is  indeed  possible 
to  handle  the  whole  question  in  the  scientific  quantitative  way,  I 
have  entered  into  these  discussions. 

Now,  I  wish  finally  to  point  out  the  great  importance  of  catalytic 
actions  everywhere  where  chemical  reactions  are  going  on.  All 
possible  brewing  and  baking,  and  digesting,  are  directly  dependent 
on  catalytic  action.  Baking  depends  on  the  action  of  changes  of 
the  starch  and  sugar,  and  all  of  these  processes  are  catalytic  in 
nature.  In  the  same  way  brewing  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
catalyzer.  It  is  also  the  same  with  our  digestive  apparatus  from 
the  mouth  on,  there  are  constantly  such  catalyzers  in  action. 

Then  in  large  chemical  industries  catalyzers  are  necessary.  The 
sulphuric  acid  industry  depends  entirely  on  catalytic  action. 

Just  now  there  is  developing  another  process  of  sulphuric 
acid  by  means  of  platinum,  which  is  again  a  catalytic  action. 
And  so  a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  artificial  indigo 
is  again  due  to  the  accidental  action  of  a  catalyzer.  Artificial 
indigo  is  made  from  naphthalene  and  sulphuric  acid.  Now  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  factory  this  process  was  investigated  and  it  was 
found  that  the  action  goes  on  very  slowly  indeed,  so  that  its  use- 
ful application  seemed  impossible.  Then  suddenly  it  was  observed 
that  this  oxidation  went  on  very  quickly  and  quite  regularly,  but 
this  case  looked  rather  unclean,  for  the  thermometer  was  broken 
and  the  experiment  was  in  a  little  disorder.  Finally  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  again  but  the  process  was  poor  again,  and  at 
last  it  was  discovered  that  the  broken  thermometer  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  they  knew  at  once  that  the  mercury  was 
the  catalyzer  for  this  naphthalene.  And  so  this  important  process 
also  depends  upon  a  catalyzer. 
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Until  now  these  all-important  means  for  technical  chemistry 
have  been  applied  only  by  accident,  because  science  has  not  de- 
veloped as  yet  a  general  theory  for  catalyzers.  But  now  catalysis 
is  no  longer  a  word  to  be  laughed  at,  but  a  scientific  fact,  a  chapter 
of  science  of  great  importance.  Its  development  has  been  so  rapid 
that  now  we  may  expect  that  the  application  of  catalytic  processes 
in  large  industries  will  increase  every  day.  The  reason  for  this  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  By  a  catalyzer  you  increase  your  proc- 
ess. You  bring  the  same  thing  out,  but  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
and  without  any  expense  but  for  the  catalyzer,  and  that  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 

And  now,  as  I  am  going  to  conclude  these  lectures,  I  cannot  do 
so  without  following  our  German  custom,  that  is  to  thank  you  all 
for  the  patience  and  the  kind  interest  you  have  shown  in  hearing 
what  I  have  had  to  say. 
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In  a  previous  paper  ■  the  methods  used  for  the  metallographic 
examinalion  of  metals  and  alloys  have  been  set  forth.  For  the 
past  two  or  three  years  these  methods  have  been  so  successfully 
applied  to  the  examination  of  opaque  minerals,  that  the  publication 
of  certain  details  of  procedure  may  prove  of  value  to  othei?  inter- 
ested in  the  work. 

Metallography  is  the  description  of  the  structure  of  metals  and 
alloys,  usually  from  their  polished  surfaces,  using  reflected  light. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  polished  surfaces  of  opaque  min- 
erals by  reflected  light,  we  might  therefore  call  minerallography. 

The  work  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  groups:  A,  the  ex- 
amination of  single  minerals;   B,  the  examination  of  ore  bodies. 

Under  the  first  heading  falls  the  work  of  determining  the  micro- 
structure,  the  constitution,  the  inclusions  of  other  substances,  the 
method  of  decomposition,  etc.  By  this  line  of  work  we  can  answer 
such  questions  as  "  By  what  stages  does  chalcopyrite  become 
limonite  and  malachite  ?  "  ;  "  Does  nickel  replace  iron  isomor- 
phously  in  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  ? "  ;  "  In  what  state  does  the  sil- 
ver occur  in  argentiferous  galena,  blende,  tetrahedrite,  etc.  ? "  "  Do 
minerals  with  complex  formulas  owe  this  complexity  to  a  mechani- 
cal mixture  or  not  ?  "  Under  the  second  heading  comes  the  work 
upon  the  genesis  of  ore  bodies,  whereby  we  can  find  the  relative 
ages  of  the  various  constituents  and  of  any  dynamic  or  chemical 
changes  which   have  taken  place.     In  other  words,  we  do  with 

•  "Noleaon  Metallo2raphf,"  School  ok  Minks  Quaktbrly,  No,4,  Vol.  XXV., 
P-  390- 
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opaque   minerals  what  petrology  does  with  thin  sections   of  the 
transparent  ones. 

Preparation  of  Samples. 

The  size  of  the  sample  can  vary  within  certain  limits  set  by  the 
type  of  microscope  used.  For  convenience  it  is  best  to  make  it  as 
near  one  inch  square  and  one  half  inch  thick  as  possible.  If  the 
whole  of  the  structure  to  be  examined  cannot  be  embraced  in  this 
size,  it  is  easier  to  polish  two  pieces  than  to  work  with  one  double 
the  size. 

A  chip  one  half  inch  thick  can  usually  be  broken  olT  the  hand 
specimen  with  a  hammer  and  is  easily  trimmed  down  to  about 
one  inch  square.  In  the  examination  of  single, minerals  individual 
crystals  make  good  specimens.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
material  to  be  examined  is  very  brittle  and  tends  to  disintegrate 
during  the  process  of  polishing.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  a  firm  background  or  support.  Certain  waxes,  resins  and 
cements  can  be  used  but  they  must  not  be  softened  by  the  slight 
heat  produced  during  the  process  of  polishing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  specimen  may  not  be  brittle  enough  to  break  with  a  blow  of 
the  hammer,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  native  metals.  A  small 
saw  may  then  be  used  to  advantage. 

An  important  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  we  can  strain 
minerals  and  native  metals  just  as  we  strain  metals  and  alloys: 
that  where  this  strain  is  severe  the  final  structure  will  be  more  or 
less  modified  by  it.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  examina- 
tion of  native  bismuth,  copper,  etc.  In  the  process  of  extraction 
the  specimens  are  usuallj-  more  or  less  strained.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  finished  specimen  shows  up  these  strains  as  slip-lines, 
slip-bands  or  twinning.  In  the  case  of  minerals,  however,  the 
effects  of  this  kind  of  strain  are  comparatively  slight  and  when  we 
do  find  slip-bands  and  the  like,  as  for  example  in  galena,  mag- 
netite, pyrrhotite,  etc.,  these  are  due  to  great  strains  and  move- 
ments in  the  ore-body  itself. 

Grinding  and  Polishing. 

As  in  the  case  of  metals  and  alloys,  the  main  object  is  to  obtain 

a  perfectly  flat  surface.    If  a  lap.wheet  is  on  hand,  a  surface  can 

easily  be  ground  down  as  in  making  rock-sections.     However,  an 

emery-wheel  or  even  a  grindstone  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
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The  second  part  of  the  process  consists  in  rubbing  the  specimen 
on  a  sheet  of  ground  plate  glass,  covered  with  emery  powder 
(No.  loo)  and  well  moistened  with  water.  It  was  found  that  car- 
borundum powder  gave  quicker  results  than  emery.  From  this 
point  the  treatment  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  specimen, 
for  it  is  found  that  the  most  rapid  method  for  one  kind  of  material 
was  often  the  slowest  for  another. 

For  very  hard  substances  like  pyrites,  it  is  best  to  continue  the 
treatment  on  the  ground-glass  plate  using  carborundum  powder 
No.  3F  and  "  flour."  After  this  the  specimen  is  rubbed  on  French 
emery  paper  and  is  then  ready  for  the  rouge. 

For  softer  substances  like  galena,  it  is  best  to  take  the  specimen 
down  on  No.  00  emery  paper  which  is  followed  by  four  grades  of 
French  emery  paper  Nos.  o  to  0000  (Hubert)  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  the  rouge.  In  taking  the  specimen  through  the  various 
grades  of  emery  paper,  the  direction  of  rubbing  is  turned  through 
90°  when  we  pass  from  one  paper  to  the  next  and  the  rubbing 
continued  until  all  the  scratches  of  the  previous  paper  have  disap- 
peared. In  the  case  of  very  soft  material  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  strain  or  distort  the  surface  in  the  process  of  grinding  and 
polishing.  In  some  cases  this  can  only  be  done  by  using  a  very 
fine-grained  watcr-of-Ayr  stone  with  water.  The  success  of  the 
work  up  to  this  stage  and  in  the  next  is  largely  due  to  the  grinding 
and  polishing  medium.  If  material  free  from  grit  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, one  is  compelled  to  wash  it  thoroughly. 

The  final  polish  is  obtained  by  rubbing  on  broadcloth  covered 
with  well-washed  rouge  and  water  which  is  conveniently  kept  in 
a  wash-bottle. 

As  long  as  care  is  taken,  it  is  the  same  whether  we  use  a  wooden 
block  or  a  polishing  machine.  The  latter  greatly  reduces  the  labor 
involved  but  requires  more  care  to  guard  against  pitting  of  the 
surface  of  the  specimen  and  extreme  polishing-in-relief.  As  soon 
as  the  last  scratches  disappear,  the  polishing  is  finished,  as  it  is 
usually  a  waste  of  time  to  try  and  work  out  any  except  those  from 
the  last  French  emery  paper. 

Development  of  Structure. 

Having  obtained  a  more  or  less  perfectly  polished  surface,  it  may 

or  may  not  be  necessary  to  apply  further  treatment  to  develop 

structure  or  to  distinguish  between  two  or  more  constituents.     It 
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is  always  a  good  plan  to  examine  the  specimen  carefully  after  pol- 
ishing, because  quite  a  lot  of  information  can  be  gathered  from 
color,  hardness,  habit,  etc.  Then  having  distinguished  the  various 
constituents  as  far  as  possible,  we  can  proceed  to  examine  its  be- 
havior under  various  reagents.  The  preliminary  work  in  this  direc- 
tion can  be  done  under  the  microscope,  and  the  process  of  attack 
carefully  followed. 

Using  1,4  HNO,  the  following  solutions  can  be  made  up:  10 
per  cent.,  33  per  cent.,  66  per  cent  in  water.  Similar  solutions 
can  be  made  from  HCI.  Wc  note  the  color  after  etching,  depth 
of  etching,  any  structure  developed  and  variations  in  etching. 
The  reagents  can  also  be  tried  hot.  In  the  event  of  these  reagents 
proving  unsatisfactory,  others  can  be  tried,  such  as  the  chlorides 
of  copper,  tin  or  iron. 

The  use  of  the  electric  current  in  etching  has  many  advantages 
amongst  which  is  the  control  of  the  etching  by  regulating  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current.  By  placing  the  etching  bath  in  series  with 
a  4  c.p.  lamp  on  the  iio-volt  circuit  very  good  results  were  ob- 
tained with  certain  copper  minerals. 

After  etching,  the  specimen  is  thoroughly  washed  under  the  tap, 
soaked  in  alcohol  and  dried  by  pressing  it  upon  a  dry  soft  rag.  It 
must  not  be  rubbed  in  drying,  although  there  is  often  a  deposit 
formed  during  etching  which  may  be  removed  by  gently  rubbing 
with  the  ball  of  the  finger  whilst  under  the  tap. 

Microscopes  and  Accessories. 

The  ordinary  petrographical  microscope  with  a  fair  working  dis- 
tance  between  the  objective  .and  the  stage  is  alt  that  is  required. 
As  reflected  light  must  be  used,  we  need  reflectors.  When  work- 
ing with  a  one-inch  objective  the  Sorby-Beck  reflector  is  used  and 
we  can  obtain  both  vertical  and  oblique  illumination.  With  objec- 
tives of  higher  than  one  inch,  the  Beck  illuminator,  or  Nachct  or 
Zeiss  prisms  can  be  used. 

In  the  case  of  anyone  purchasing  a  microscope  solely  for  metal- 
lographic  work,  three  instruments  should  be  considered.  The  flrst 
i»that  of  the  Boston  Testing  Laboratories,  manufacture:!  by  Bausch 
and  Lomb.  The  main  advantage  possessed  by  this  microscope  is 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  stage  by  rack  and  pinion  motion. 
Having  once  adjusted  the  illuminating  apparatus,  lamp,  condensers, 
etc.,  so  that  the  beam  of  light  is  centered  on  the  aperture  of  the 
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vertical  illuminator,  their  position  need  not  be  altered.  Tor  all  ad- 
justments for  change  of  specimens  or  objectives  are  made  by  the 
motion  of  the  stage.  The  microscope  is  usually  used  in  the  verti- 
cal position. 

The  second  microscope  is  the  Martens'  stand,  manufactured  by 
Zeiss,  and  is  made  to  use  in  the  horizontal  position-  Although  the 
tube  is  provided  with  a  coarse  adjustment  by  rack  and  pinion,  this 
is  only  used  for  transmitted  light.  Like  the  first  instrument, 
focussing,  etc.,  are  performed  by  a  rack  and  pinion  attachment  to 
the  stage  which  also  carries  a  micrometer  screw  for  fine  adjust- 
ment As  before  the  optical  bench  attachments  arc  set  up  and 
adjusted  once  for  all,  all  subsequent  movement  taking  place  in  the 
stage  and  not  in  the  tube  of  the  microscope. 

The  third  microscope  designed  by  Le  Chatelicr  and  manfacturcd 
by  Pellin,  Paris,  embraces  in  its  latest  form  many  advantages.  The 
stage  has  now  been  fitted  with  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment  for 
focussing.  The  lower  prism  being  fixed  on  a  pivot  the  beam  of  light 
can  be  reflected  along  the  eyepiece  tube,  now  at  90°  to  the  ilium- 
inating  tube.  The  camera  is  now  fixed  in  line  with  the  illuminat- 
ing tube  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  by  turning  the  lower  prism 
through  90°  light  is  reflected  into  the  camera.  In  other  words,  the 
camera  takes  the  place  of  Ihc  eyepiece  tube  in  the  old  form. 

IlXUHINAriON   AND   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

For  all  ordinary  work  up  to  500  diameters  the  incandescent 
Welsbach  gas  burners  answer  best.  For  higher  power  work  an  arc 
light  becomes  necessary.  (For  photography  the  arc  light  becomes 
almost  necessary  above  about  200  diameters.) 

The  electric  arc  lamp  illuminating  apparatus  manufactured  by 
Bausch  and  Lomb  is  excellent  in  every  way.  The  lamp  has  a  90° 
arc  with  adjustments  in  three  planes  and  works  exceedingly  well. 
To  the  outfit  the  Boston  testing  laboratories  have  added  certain 
improvements  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  an  automatic 
shutter. 

For  any  microscope  working  in  the  vertical  position,  the  best 
camera  is  probably  that  manufactured  by  Bausch  and  Lomb,  which 
takes  plates  up  to  4X  5  inches.  It  owes  its  rigidity  to  its  heavy 
iron  base  and  steel  supports.  For  microscopes  working  in  the 
horizontal  plane  the  Zeiss  camera  will  be  found  very  convenient  and 
easy  to  manipulate.     Fellin  manufactures  cameras  for  use  with  the 
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Le  Chatelier  microscope,  the  whole  outfit  for  which  includes  an 
optical  bench  with  Nernst  lamp,  cells,  etc. 

For  low  power  work  Eastman  and  other  brands  of  ordinary 
plates  give  sharp  definition  and  enough  contrast  With  a  magni- 
fication of  say  80  diameters,  vertical  illumination  with  Welsbach, 
of  materials  like  a  mixture  of  pyrite  and  bornite,  an  exposure  of 
30  seconds  will  be  sufficient.  For  higher  power  work,  orthochro- 
matic  plates  and  a  color-screen  are  necessary.  Using  an  arc  light, 
Forbes  orthochromatic  plate  (fast)  and  yellow  screen,  a  magnifica' 
tion  of  250  diameters  required  four  seconds  exposure. 

Examples  of  Use  of  Method. 

1 .  Examination  of  a  Specimen  of  Decomposing  ChaUopyriU.  — 
Fig.  1  magnified  80  diameters  shows  the  structure  of  chalcopyrite 
in  the  process  of  decomposition.  The  bright  light-colored  central 
material  is  unaltered  chalcopyrite,  whilst  the  darker  network  is  made 
up  of  the  decomposition  products.  On  etching  with  a  solution  of 
one  nitric  acid  (1.4)  to  three  of  water  this  network  is  seen  to  be 
complex.  Fig.  2  shows  another  view  of  the  same  specimen  after 
etching.  The  chalcopyrite  is  unattacked,  but  now  shows  up  a 
system  of  cracks,  whilst  around  it  as  an  envelope  lies  a  deep-etching 
material  which  proved  to  be  chalcocite.  Beyond  this,  forming  the 
rest  of  the  veins,  lies  the  iron  oxides,  etc.  Lastly  in  the  center  of 
some  of  the  broadest  bands  of  decomposition  we  have  thin  veins 
filled  with  malachite.  The  resemblance  to  *'  Kernel- Roasting  "  is 
strong.  The  photographs  only  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  struc- 
tures, which  have  to  he  viewed  by  both  oblique  and  vertical  light  to 
show  up  at  their  best.  By  examining  different  parts  of  the  speci- 
men the  process  of  decomposition  can  be  followed  from  fresh 
chalcopyrite  to  limonite  and  malachite.  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Kellogg  for  this  and  other  specimens  from  the  Cochise  Mining 
District,  Arizona. 

2.  Genesis  of  the  Constituents  of  an  Ore. — Fig.  3  magnified  80 
diameters  shows  a  specimen  from  Butte.  The  hard  rough  ma- 
terial standing  in  relief  is  pyrite,  whilst  the  interstitial  spaces  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  bornite  and  chalcocite.  Even  without 
etching  the  bornite  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  chalcocite  by 
its  pinkish  tinge,  and  etching  with  dilute  acid  makes  the  differ- 
ence more  marked  for  the  chalcocite  then  shows  up  a  structure 
peculiar  to  itself.     Fig.  4  magnified  80  diameters  shows  a  large 
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area  of  the  two  after  etching.  The  upper  part  of  the  photograph 
consists  of  chalcocite,  which  is  composed  of  grains  each  with  its 
own  orientation,  while  the  lower  part  is  bornite  with  its  peculiar 
decomposition  cracks.  The  pyrite  was  the  first  mineral  to  form 
and  was  afterwards  fractured  and  eroded  and  then  around  it  the 
bornite  was  deposited.  The  last  to  form  was  chalcocite,  which  is 
seen  to  cut  the  bornite  in  veinlets  and  stringers. 

A  recent  paper  on  the  "  Faragenesis  of  the  Cobalt-Nickel 
Arsenides  and  Silver  Deposits  of  Temiskaming"  *  works  out  the 
order  of  deposition  by  metallographic  means.  First  of  all  came 
the  smaltite,  then  the  niccolJte.  These  were  fractured,  after  which 
followed  the  deposition  of  calcite.  Next  came  argentite,  and  lastly 
native  silver. 

The  at>ove  examples  are  given  merely  to  illustrate  the  results 
obtained  in  this  method  of  work,  which  ought  to  find  a  wide  ap. 
plication,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  order  of  formation 
cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  in  the  hand  specimen. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  whose  grant  for  apparatus  made  it  pos- 
sible for  work  to  be  done  along  this  line. 

*  Campbell  and  Knight,  Eng.  and  Attn,  Jour.,  June  9,  1906. 
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STRESSES  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ROCK  AS  THE  CAUSE 

OF  AIR  BLASTS  IN  THE  MINES  AT 

PRIBRAM,  BOHEMIA.* 

By  HUGO  STEFAN, 
General  Manaokh. 

In  many  coal  mines  air  blasts  are  a  phenomenon  of  not  uncom- 
mon occurrence  and  more  exact  knowledge  as  to  their  geological 
relations  is  desirable  in  order  to  secure  greater  safety  in  the  work- 
ing conditions  underground.  They  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
collieries,  however,  and  have  long  been  known  in  metalliferous 
mines  as  well.  Their  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  can  only  be 
fully  elucidated  by  correlating  as  many  observations  as  possible 
from  various  places  and  persons. 

Dynamic  Processes. 

Stresses  in  the  country  rock  may  develop  from  chemical  as  well 
as  from  mechanical  causes,  although  in  the  case  under  discussion 
the  latter  alone  are  of  importance. 

Assuming  that  there  be  at  any  point  in  the  earth's  crust  a  strain 
such  as  would  tend  to  buckle  the  rocks  in  which  it  occurs,  it  will 
vary  in  its  effects  according  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
different  strata ;  thus,  mild  and  plastic  clays  will  behave  very  dif- 
ferently under  tension  than  harder  and  more  brittle  coal.  Condi- 
tions prevailing  near  the  surface,  moreover,  are  quite  different 
from  those  at  great  depths.  If  the  buckling  force  is  brougth  to 
bear  on  a  rock  stratum  at  great  depth,  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment taking  place  in  the  folding  of  such  a  layer  will  be  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  force  of  gravity  acts  on  the  rock.  Near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  equilibrium  of  these  stresses  has  long  since 
been  established,  partly  because  the  original  superincumbent  strata 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  or  else  because  deep  weathering 
or  disintegration  has  loosened  the  ground  and  so  allowed  it  to 
yield  readily.  As  long  as  any  bed  in  a  formation  maintains  its 
solid  relationship  to  others,  it  is  in  a  position  to  withstand  much 

•  TransUled  for  tbe  ScAool  of  Mints  Quarlirfy  by  C.  R.  Coming  from  OeUtrrriih- 
itikt  ZtUsehTift,  1906,  p.  i\i>. 
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greater  forces  than  after  having  been  disturbed  or  loosened.  These 
conditions,  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  mines,  are  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  a  rod  or  column  under  longitudinal  compres- 
sion. Such  a  rod,  fixed  only  at  its  two  ends,  will  be  bent  in  pro- 
portion to  a  force : 

in  which  formula 

Ar=  the  force, 
ET=  moment  of  flexure, 
L  =  length  of  rod. 

If  it  be  firmly  fixed  at  I,  2  or  3  equidistant  points  along  its  length, 
4,  9  or  16  times  the  above  force  will  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

When  the  equilibrium  of  layers  of  rock  is  disturbed  by  under- 
ground workings  and  sudden  changes  of  strain  produced,  breaks 
may  occur  with  irresistable  force,  frequently  resulting  in  the  phe- 
nomena termed  "  air  blasts."  In  support  of  this  statement  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  may  be  cited  from  F.  R.  voo  Hauer:  Geology 
of  theAustro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 

"  Interesting  observations  on  what  may  be  termed  a  latent  pres- 
sure to  which  beds  of  rock  in  their  natural  position  in  the  earth's 
crust  arc  sometimes  subjected,  and  concerning  the  sudden  breaking 
apart  of  such  beds,  have  been  published  by  Professor  Niles  of 
Boston.  He  noticed  in  a  number  of  quarries  in  the  United  States 
that  on  loosening  large  sheets  of  rock  from  their  original  position, 
they  underwent  considerable  expansion.  .  Actual  measurements 
showed  an  increase  in  length  of  at  least  one  in  a  thousand.  It 
appears  that  this  expansion  occurred  in  a  north  and  south,  not  in 
an  east  and  west  direction.  In  a  limestone  quarry  at  l^mont, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Chicago,  on  stripping  ofT  the  surface,  an 
underlying  stratum  of  rock  was  exposed,  which  afterward  buckled 
slightly,  forming  a  wave-shaped  crest  or  anticlinal,  the  ridge  of 
which  extended  east  and  west  for  over  800  feet.  The  height  of 
the  anticlinal  was  6  to  8  inches  and  its  width  about  18  feet.  Later 
on  a  longitudinal  fissure  formed  with  a  loud  explosion  along  the 
crest  of  this  fold.  The  buckling  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  hori- 
zontal pressure,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  to  which  the  strata 
yielded  as  soon  as  their  over-burden  had  been  removed." 
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Aside  from  chemical  processes,  therefore,  the  cause  of  air  blasts 
may  be  assumed  to  be  mainly  a  combination,  in  varying  propor- 
tion, of  several  factors:  (l)  The  composition,  structure  and  cohe- 
sion of  the  rocky  strata.  These  present  varying  resistance  to  pres- 
sure, together  with  conditions  permitting  the  equalizing  of  internal 
strains.  (2)  Depth  below  the  surface.  Here  the  weight  of  the 
over-burden  of  rock  tends  to  prevent  the  stress  from  being  re- 
lieved by  buckling.  (3)  The  advance  of  surface  weathering,  if  very 
extensive,  produces  elasticity  in  the  over-burden,  which  is  then 
easily  forced  aside  or  upwards  by  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
underlying  formations  to  form  anticlines. 

Local  Geologv. 

At  Pribram  a  number  of  silver  and  lead  veins  are  worked.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  greenstone  and  diabase  dikes  of 
various  widths  and  have  many  stringers.  These  veins  dip  from 
70°  to  90°  east  or  west,  and  run  approximately  north  and  south 
in  a  ayncHne  of  Cambrian  sandstone  from  2  to  3J^  kilometers  in 
width.  The  northwesterly  slope  of  this  syncHne  dips  80°,  while 
the  southwesterly  side  is  quite  flat.  The  Maria  shaft  is  350  meters 
west  of  the  bottom  of  the  syncHne.  At  a  depth  of  1,009  meters 
(the  thirtieth  level)  the  shaft  is  within  40  meters  of  this  synclinc 
and  cuts  it  at  the  thirty-second  level  at  a  depth  of  1,109  meters, 
where  a  vertical  fault  Assure  traverses  the  horizontal  strata  so  that 
east  of  this  fissure  the  beds  are  25  centimeters  below  their  position 
on  the  western  side.  The  course  of  the  fault  fissure  is  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  sandstone  strata.  In  the  easterly  and  lower 
strata  there  are  a  number  of  calcite  stringers  up  to  1  centimeter  in 
thickness,  traversing  the  strata  and  starting  from,  but  younger 
than,  the  fault  fissure  itself.  The  individual  beds,  which  often 
pinch  out,  vary  greatly  in  thickness  as  welt  as  in  structure  and 
composition.  Very  hard  silicious  grey-wackes  alternate  with 
clays,  both  fine-  and  coarse-grained,  in  dense  more  or  less  schis- 
tose layers. 

The  diabases,  which  are  an  important  element  in  the  structure 
of  the  formation,  have,  when  fresh,  much  of  the  hardness  of  feld- 
spar; when  much  altered,  they  are  very  soft.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  squeezing  of  the  rocks  incidental  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
greenstones  in  the  grey-wackes  was  the  cause  of  much  stressing. 

The  metalliferous  veins  which  occur  in  the  diabase  and  some- 
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times  also  in  the  sandstone,  are  accompanied  hy  fissures  of  caldte, 
and  these  again  by  barren  fissures  showing  many  slickenstdes. 
All  of  this  indicates  that  considerable  movement  has  taken  place. 
Although  the  average  strike  of  the  fissures  themselves  is  fairly 
constant,  they  are  in  individual  cases  very  crooked  and  much  split 
up.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  metalliferous  veins  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  greenstone  dikes. 

The  realization  to  which  these  facts  lead  of  the  enormous  forces 
which  have  come  into  play  in  this  district  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  a  study  of  the  so-called  Lettenkluft.  This  fissure  cuts  off  the 
sandstone  synclinc  to  the  northwest  and  is  one  of  the  largest  fault 
fissures  ever  yet  opened  up  by  mining  operations.  It  dips  jo°  to 
the  northwest  and  adjacent  to  it  are  dark,  much  distorted  and  com- 
pressed slates.  The  fissure  is  older  than  the  greenstone, -but  the 
mineral  veins  of  the  district,  even  if  they  do  pass  through  into  the 
slates,  very  soon  become  barren  and  at  the  same  time  are  deflected 
to  the  northeast. 

Such  relations  between  stratification,  country  rock  and  metal- 
liferous fissures  give  the  entire  complex  an  unusually  varied  char- 
acter, so  that  the  various  forces  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
have  produced  unequal  stresses  in  its  heterogeneous  members. 
This  condition  of  unequal  stressing  is  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
causes  of  air  blasts. 

Phenomena  op  Air  Blasts. 

At  the  Maria  shaft  there  are  two  distinct  conditions  producing 
air  blasts : 

I.  On  driving  drills  and  cross-cuts  in  the  hard  greenstone,  a 
crackling  sound  is  frequently  noticed.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
formation  of  small  fissures  .and  is  a  warning  to  the  miner,  because 
angular  fragments  of  rock  are  often  thrown  off  with  loud  explo- 
sions from  the  face  of  the  drift.  Fortunately,  these  pieces  are 
rarely  large,  but  they  are  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  to  cause 
painful  wounds.  The  cause  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  pres- 
sure which  the  hanging  and  foot-walls  exert  in  many  places  on  the 
dike  or  vein  formation.  In  most  cases  this  pressure  is  produced 
at  points  where  the  vein  changes  its  strike  or  dip  (Fig.  i).  A 
movement  of  the  hanging  or  of  the  foot  wall,  or  of  both  simulta- 
neously, may  then  readily  bring  about  a  compression  of  the  vein  mat- 
ter.   Such  movements,  as  well  as  irregularity  of  the  fissuring,  are 
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common  characteristics  of  the  Pribram  veins.  In  cases  where  the 
walls  are  under  pressure  and  converge,  so  that  the  vein  filling  takes 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  large  and  heavy  blocks  of  ground  may  quite 
readily  break  loose  (Fig.  2). 

On  abandoning  work  in  ground  subject  to  air  blasts,  the  phe- 
nomenon as  a  rule  rapidly  quiets  down,  but  promptly  begins  again 
when  work  is  resumed.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  the  best  methods 
of  stope-filling  known,  the  conditions  in  this  mine  are  gradually 


growing  worse,  as  the  stopes  extend  and  as  the  pressure  of  the  hang, 
ing'wall  is  concentrated  on  continually  dwindling  pillars  of  rock, 
but  even  under  these  conditions,  air  blasts  occur  only  in  hard  vein 
matter  or  country  rock.  When  the  ground  is  soft  or  gougy,  con- 
siderable falls  of  rock  are  apt  to  take  place,  but  these  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  sudden  and  unexpected  air  blasts. 

2.  A  much  more  dangerous  situation  is  produced  by  another 
type  of  air  blast,  which  occurred  for  the  first  time  at  Pribram  in 
1897,  when  the  thirty-second  level  south 
(1,109  nieters)  on  the  main  fissure  of  the 
Adalbert!  vein  was  driven.  This  mishap 
cost  the  life  of  one  of  the  men.  On  July  7 
of  that  year  the  face  of  the  drift  was  37 
meters  south  of  the  Maria  shaft  east  cross- 
cut, at  K  (Fig.  4).  The  drift  was  2.2  meters 
high  by  1.5  meters  wide,  and  on  the  hang- 
ing-wall side  was  in  a  greenstone  dike,  which 
had  gradually  pinched  as  the  drift  advanced. 
On  the  foot  wall  the  face  was  in  hard  quartzitic  sandstone,  plainly 
stratified  and  with  a  flat  dip  (Fig.  3).  Just  after  the  two  miners 
on  shift  had  thrown  back  the  broken  rock  and  were  preparing  to 
drill,  a  piece  of  rock,  weighing  nearly  200  lbs.,  broke  loose  from 
the  foot-wall  side  of  the  drift  near  the  roof,  exploding  at  the  same 
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time  into  a  number  of  angular  pieces  of  various  sizes  with  a  detona- 
tion like  that  of  a  blast.  Some  of  the  pieces  struck  one  of  the 
men,  crushing  his  skull  and  causing  other  serious  wounds  and 
bruises.  Since  then  work  in  this  portion  of  the  mine,  both  on 
thirty-first  level  (1,059  meters)  and  on  the  thirty-second  level 
(1,109  meters)  has  been  uninterruptedly  continued,  the  stopc  at 
present  reaching  15  to  30  meters  above  the  level.  Layers  of 
explosive  sandstone  have  been  encountered  frequently  on  both 
walls  of  the  drifts,  but  fortunately  there  have  been  no  further 
casualties,  on  account  of  the  precautions  mentioned  below.  Sand- 
stone often  occurs  in  the  levels  and  stopes,  but  as  yet  no  ex- 
plosive strata  have  been  found  above  the  depth  of  1,000  meters 
and   then   always   in   the   neighborhood   of  the  intersection  be- 
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tween  the  trough  of  the  syncUne  and  the  Adalbert!  fissure,  and  in 
the  flat  southeasterly  slope  of  the  syncline.  Such  air  blasts  as  the 
above  have  never  yet  been  encountered  in  the  numerous  workings 
of  the  southerly,  steeper  slope  of  the  syncline.  The  pieces  of  rock 
which  are  thrown  off  with  the  explosion,  bursting  into  numerous 
smooth-faced  angular  pieces,  average  as  a  rule  half  a  cubic  meter 
in  size.  Frequently,  a  heavy  air  blast  at  a  particular  place  is  fol- 
lowed at  irregular  intervals  by  a  series  of  minor  blasts,  so  that  the 
stope  cannot  be  approached  with  safety  for  hours,  sometimes  even 
for  days.  The  various  beds  of  graywackes  are  not  all  equally 
dangerous.       It   is  rather  the  hard,  fine-grained  silicious   layers 
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which  act  in  this  way  and  not  the  mild  and  clayey  strata,  and  tt 
would  appear  that  sudden  changes  in  the  character  and  structure 
of  the  strata  are  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  air  blasts. 

The  following  list  of  all  the  air  blasts  which  occurred  during  one 
month  towards  the  end  of  1905  in  the  Maria  mine,  gives,  in  con- 
nection with  Fig.  4,  a  fair  conception  of  their  frequency,  distribu- 
tion and  accompanying  circumstances. 

All  of  these  air  blasts  occurred  in  the  main  Adalbert!  fissure, 
which  as  yet  is  the  only  vein  opened  up  on  the  thirty-first  and 
thirty- second  levels. 

Considering  all  of  the  circumstanses,  the  conclusion  appears 
justified  that  the  cause  of  these  explosions  is  not  only  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  rock  mass,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
strata,  but  is  due  also  to  a  stress  parallel  to  the  bedding  planes  and 
to  the  axis  of  the  syncline.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
thin  streaks  or  layers  of  calcite,  filling  clefts  between  the  strata 
opened  by  end  pressure,  not  infrequently  accompany  the  bedding 
planes  of  the  formation.  Such  streaks  occur  at  a  depth  of  1,080 
meters  on  the  tenth  stope  of  the  Adalbert!  vein  and  on  the  thirty- 
second  level,  1  ic  meters  north  of  the  Maria  shaft.  This  explana- 
tion is  furthermore  borne  out  by  a  marked  slatiness  of  the  country 
rock,  cutting  the  stratification  at  an  angle  of  60°  to  ^'^.  Cases 
occur  where  the  fissility  of  the  rock  is  parallel  to  the  main  Adalbert! 
vein,  the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock  at  the  same  time  being  nearly 
horizontal.  When  such  ground  is  under  high  pressure,  it  tends  to 
break  up  into  an  aggregation  of  flat  slabs.  These  are  the  condi- 
tions which  appear  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  air  blasts,  so  that 
when  they  occur  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  flat  slabs  are 
likely  to  break  loose  and  explode. 

Preventive  Measures. 
The  above- described  conditions  of  stress  demand  serious  con- 
sideration in  planning  and  executing  development  work  with  a 
view  to  the  greatest  possible  safety  of  the  miners.  They  necessi- 
tate immediate  removal  of  any  broken  ground  in  the  stopes, 
especially  where  the  walls  are  suspected  of  being  favorable  to  air 
blasts.  Such  removal  of  rock  and  ore  must  be  promptly  followed 
up  by  the  stope-filling,  so  that  no  open  spaces  are  left  except  those 
absolutely  necessary  for  handling  the  ore,  for  ladderways  and  for 
ventilation.     It  is,  moreover,  the  custom  to  reduce  as  much  as 
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possible  the  number  of  stopes  m  sitnulianeous  operation  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  over  as  lar^e  an  area  of  the  vein  as  possible.  This  is 
disadvantageous,  as  such  an  arrangement  prevents  concentration 
of  the  workings.  Work  at  such  points  is  prosecuted  during  one 
shift  only,  so  that  the  ground  is  not  disturbed  for  at  least  sixteen 
hours  out  of  each  twenty-four.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  stresses  in  the  rock  to  equalize  themselves.  Only  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  workmen  are  employed,  and  these  are 
not  changed  without  urgent  reason,  as  it  takes  some  time  for  men 
to  become  familiar  with  the  ground.  When  air  blasts  are  antici- 
pated, shields  are  frequently  used.  These  are  made  of  planks 
firmly  spiked  together  and  are  braced  against  the  point  of  danger 
by  means  of  stulls.  Such  precautions,  together  with  others  which 
have  been  employed  from  time  to  time,  have  enabled  the  manage- 
mentto  meet  the  danger  successfully. 
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THE  DETERMINATION   OF  THE  GEOMETRICAL 

CONSTANTS  OF  A  CRYSTAL  FROM  ITS 

INTERFACtAL  ANGLES. 

By  ALFRED  J.  MOSES. 

The  face  symbols  and  elements  of  a  crystal  result  either  from 
angles  between  faces  obtained  with  one-circle  goniometers  or  from 
angles  analogous  to  latitude  and  longitude  obtained  with  two-circle 
goniometers. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  especially  in  a  course  de- 
signed principally  to  rivet  loose  conceptions  obtained  in  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  models  and  crystals  it  is  better  to  use  the  one- 
circle  goniometer  and  measure  the  very  zones  and  angles  actually 
seen  on  the  crystal.  It  may  also  be  said  that  neither  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  crystallographer  •  nor  the  obtaining  of 
clear  ideas  as  to  structure,  symmetry,  indices  and  other  crystal 
relations  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  deduction  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical or  other  formulae  used.  All  this  can  be  eliminated  and 
a  course  presented  which  can  be  followed  understandingly  by  any 
student  able  to  use  logarithmic  tables. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  such  a  course  under  the 
principal  divisions  of: 

I.  Measurement  of  the  Interfacial  Angles, 
n.  Stereographic  Projection. 

III.  Graphic  Determination  of  Symmetry,  Indices  and  Elements. 

IV.  Calculation  of  Axial  Elements  and  Interfacial  Angles. 

I.  THE    MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  INTERFACIAL 
ANGLES. 
I.  SELECTION  OF  THE  CRYSTAL. 

Before  any  measuring  is  done  all  available  crystals  are  carefully 
examined  to  find  : 

(a)  The  most  brilliant  flawless  crystals. 

•  "  The  chief  problems  of  the  cryslallographer  are  :  Ihe  delermination  of  the  f«ce 
symbols  end  elements  of  the  crj'stnl  when  the  angle*  aie  measiireil ;  or  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  (he  elements  and  the  face  indices  to  determine  ihe  true  values  of  th«  angles." 
W.  J.  Lewis,  "Crystallography,"  p.  i6i. 
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{b)  Crystals  which  show  rare  faces  or  unusual  combinations  of 
faces  or  other  peculiarities. 

Duricfr  and  sSKct  selection  the  crystsU  are  hoodled  hy  either  ■  pencil  of  wax  or  bjr 
the  forceps,  never  by  ihe  fingers.  If  in  any  way  blurred  they  are  cleaned  with  ctuunois 
tkia  and,  unless  soluble  therein,  by  alcohol. 

a.  SKETCHINO  THE  CRYSTAL. 

Each  selected  crystal  is  carefully  studied  with  a  hand-glass  espe- 
cially for : 

1.  Recurrence  of  similar  groupings  of  faces,  indicating  symmetry. 

2.  Parallelism  of  edges,  indicating  zones. 

3.  Similarity  of  lustre  or  markings,  indicating  faces  that  belong 
to  the  same  form. 

4.  Cleavages,  parting  and  etchings, 

A  sketch  is  made,  usually  a  horizontal  projection  of  the  crystal 
with  some  selected  zone  vertical.  The  bounding  lines  a,  6,  e,  d,  e, 
f,g,  k.  Fig.  2,  which  represent  the  vertical  faces  are  drawn  approxi- 
mately at  their  true  angles  and  apparently  parallel  edges  between 
faces  are  drawn  parallel.  A  letter  or  number  is  assigned  to  each 
face  and  thereafter  represents  it. 

3.  THE  GONIOMETER. 

Among  "  one-circle  "  goniometers  preference  is  usually  given  to 
those  in  which  the  crystal  is  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  simplest  is  the  Fuess  (4,  A)  shown  *  in  Fig.  i. 

The  axes  of  the  two  telescopes,  Cand  T,  are  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  and  intersect  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  If  a  crystal  is 
attached  by  wax  at/,  and  adjusted,  as  later  described,  .so  that  an 
edge  between  two  faces  coincides  with  the  axis  of  rotation,  then  a 
ray  of  light  sent  through  C"will  be  reflected  into  7"  for  just  one 
position  of  each  face  and  the  difTcrence  between  the  two  readings 
of  the  graduated  circle  for  these  positions  will  be  the  supplement 
angle  between  the  faces. 

4.  THE  ADJUSTMENT. 

Before  the  objective  of  T*  swings  a  lens  which,  when  down,  brings 
the  crystal  into  focus.  The  crystal  is  attached  by  wax  to  the  plate 
/as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  correct  position.  One  of  the  faces 
of  the  angle  to  be  measured  is  placed  approximately  parallel  to 
one  of  the  sliding  screws,  for  instance  n,  and  that  screw  is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  telescope. 

*  R.  Fuess,  Steglilz,  near  Berlin,  marks  z6o,  or  about  65  dollars. 
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The  lens  on  T\s  lowered  and  the  crystal  raised  or  lowered  into 
the  field  after  loosening  the  screw  d.  The  crystal  is  then  moved 
by  n  and  tipped  by  the  screw  k  of  the  corresponding  circular  arc 
until  the  edge  appears  to  coincide  with  the  vertical  cross  hair. 
The  screw  a  is  then  loosened,  the  crystal  turned  90°  by  the  wheel 
f  and  the  edge  moved  by  o  and  tipped  by  the  other  circular  arc 


Fig.  I. 

until  again  in  coincidence  with  the  vertical  cross  hair.  This  is  re- 
peated until  through  a  rotation  the  edge  and  cross  hair  appear  to 
coincide. 

The  lens  is  then  raised  and  iT  the  images  of  the  signal  from 
the  faces  can  be  bisected  by  the  cross  hairs  the  adjustment  is 
satisfactory. 

With  small  crystals  it  is  not  necessary  to  reccnter  on  each  edge, 
but  is  sufficient  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  centering  screws  to 
make  the  vertical  hair  coincide  with  an   imaginary  central  axis 
within  the  zone. 
S.   THE  MEASURING. 

The  screw  G  is  loosened  and  the  telescope  set  at  100  to  120 
degrees  to  the  collimator  C.     The  screw  a  is  then  loosened,  the  . 
graduated  circle  and  crystal  are  turned  together  by  the  wheel  /, 
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until  the  reflected  signal*  is  seen  through  the  telescope,  then  a  is 
tightened  and  the  fine  adjustment  made  by  the  tangent  screw  F. 
The  vernier  is  then  read  and  recorded. 

The  screw  a  is  again  loosened  and  the  rotation  continued  until 
the  signal  is  received  from  a  second  face ;  this  is  centered  by  Fand 
a  and  recorded  as  before.  Tfu  difference  between  the  two  readings 
is  the  suppUmenl  angle  between  the  faces. 

6.   THE   ORDER   OP  MEASUREMENT. 

The  zone  first  measured  is  usually  one  showing  numerous  or 
very  well-developed  faces.  The  sketch  and  the  projection  usually 
suggest  other  prominent  zones.     For  instance.  Fig.  2  suggests  that 


the  first  zone  be  followed  by  one  of  the  two  zones  [c,  v,  x.y.p.g"], 
and  [ii,  s,  «,  f].     There  arc  also  zones  [«,  t,  s,  r,  y]  and  [w,  n,  o\. 

7-  CONNECTING  THE  ZONE3. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  assumptions  as  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  two  measured  zones.  In  general  a  zone  is  determined  by 
two  non-parallel  faces  and  a  face  by  its  angles  with  two  known 
faces. 

8.   RECORDINQ    THE   MEASUREMENTS. 

Two  records  should  be  kept,  one  in  a  note  book  and  the  other 
on  circles  of  convenient  size,  one  for  each  zone.  For  instance,  for 
■  the  zone  \a,  b,  etc.]  of  the  colemanite  crystal,  Fig.  2,  draw  a  circle, 

*  K{\£X  bringing  the  central  line  of  the  signal  into  coincidence  with  the  leitical 
crouhairit  is  well  to  have  the  entire  apparatus  stand  with  the  lamp  lighted  Tor  15  to  30 
minutes.  If  there  is  a  notable  diiplaccment  of  the  signal  from  unequal  heating  of  the 
outer  and  inner  axlet,  retcija*!  and  l«t  stand  again  until  the  centering  can  be  vainuined. 
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Fig.  3,  and  let  the  point  a.  represent  the  face  a,  the  other  faces  d,  c, 
may  then  be  represented  by  other  points  b,  c,  on  the  circumference 
found  by  laying  off  arcs  corresponding  to  the  angles  of  the  note 
book.  Distortions  will  thereby  be  eliminated  and  the  relations 
between  the  faces  judged  from  these  points.  Opposite  points  will 
mean  parallel  faces,  symmetrically  related  points  will  mean  cor- 
responding faces  and  so  on. 

The  note  book  should  provide  columns  for  the  readings  and 
angles  of  three  separate  rotations,  for  instance : 

ZONB    [a,  *]    COLEMANITE. 


'  Quality  oT 

"Rni.R™.i™. 

"s«™dii      ■ 

Third  RoMUon. 

A.^ 

ei«ge 

F,«, 

SiicDal. 

R«diOK.      An(l<. 

Rodinc.      Angi.. 

R«diil(.    1  An()<.  . 

A. 

.gl». 

^ 

Poor. 

^        ]   36  03 
46  30 

V  54  o' 
100  31 

•°*^,          .      . 

»°27,        0    ,| 
}36o4' 

46  31  ' 

)    S4  01 , 

]     36  0* 

36° 

03 

i 

1     Good. 

40  30 ; : 

1   54    0' 

54 

0?i 

1     Oood. 

10030 

10033 

\   S3  S8 

]   S3  S9  I 

\   S3  S9 1 

S3 

S8'S 

d 

,    Perfect. 

,   «S4  ag' 

»S4  29i               i 

154  29'  1 

\   35  59' 
190  28'  ' 

316  »7  y 

S   S4  06 

1  , 36  02 

[   35  59 

36 

1     Poor. 

190  il\ 
,              \'3S  S7- 
316  iS     , 

19018' 

[  35  59 , 

[  54  07 : 

ato  34    ; 

[  54  OS  1 
3_,14J9'j J 

35 

58?3 

f 

'     Good. 

'                   'S4.0 

54 

75i 

g 

Good. 

ii80  38{' 

1              L  53  59 

'  334  37'  ^_ 

380  33  {  1 

f ,  54  05 
334  38  ' 

1 

54 

03 

h 

'    Perfect. 

9.   AVERAOtNO    CORRBSPONDINO    ANGLES. 

It  will  usually  happen  that  the  reflections  from  the  different 
faces  concerned  are  of  unequal  distinctness.  The  brighter  images 
can  be  more  exactly  centered  and  should  have  greater  weight  in 
the  conclusions  reached.  The  method  of  least  squares  is  some- 
times used  but  a  simpler  method  is  to  assign  a  quality  mark  to  each 
image  of  the  signal.  For  instance,  a  perfect  image  may  be  2,  a 
good  image  l,  a  poor  image  o,  and  the  proportionate  value  of  any 
measurement  may  then  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  quality  marks 
of  the  readings.  These  may  be  recorded  in  tabular  shape,  as  in  the 
following  example : 

The  average  angles  obtained  from  the  three  readings  by  meas- 
uring the  zone  [a,  ^]  are  given  in  the  last  column.  The  sketch, 
Fig.  2,  and  these  angles  indicate  that  6c,  cd,fgAnA  gh  are  corre- 
sponding angles.     The  process  would  be  : 
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ngle. 

AvcTBse. 

Proportionate  Value. 

Product. 

ic 

54° 

<-'     40" 

1  +  1=2 

loS"       1'     ; 

id 

S3 

SB     40 

i  +  a=  3 

161       56 

fi 

54 

7      40 

1  +  1=  3 

108      IS     i 

gh 

54 

3       0 

i  +  »=  3 
AvcTBge  54°  2'  10* 

161       9 

540=      »!'      , 

II.  THE   STER£OGRAPHIC  PROJECTION. 

In  a  few  crystals  of  nearly  ideal  development  and  few  faces  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  grade  of  symmetry,  axial  dements  and 
face  indices  by  simple  calculations  from  measured  angles,  but  in 
more  complex  or  unequally  developed  "distorted  "  crystals  there 
is  need  of  a  method  which  shall  eliminate  the  inequalities  and  not 
be  confused  by  the  numbers  of  faces. 

Such  a  method  is  developed  by  assuming  that  the  crystal  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  sphere,  the  centers  of  the  sphere  and  the  crystal  coin- 
ciding, and  that  radii  are  drawn  from  the  center  perpendicular  to 
each  face  of  the  crystal,  cutting  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  points 
called  the  poles  of  the  corresponding  faces  or  "  face-poles." 

Evidently  in  such  a  construction  the  supplement  angle  between 
any  two  faces  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  through 
their  poles.  The  poles  of  all  faces  in  one  zone  lie  in  the  same  great 
circle  and  the  intersecting  great  circles  form  spherical  triangles 
which  can  be  solved  by  the  rules  of  trigonometry. 

But  since  it  is  not  convenient  to  draw  directly  upon  a  sphere  the 
imaginary  surface  is  "  projected  "  upon  a  plane  by  some  method, 
usually  cither  the  "  gnomonic,"  in  which  the  radii  are  prolonged  to 
intersect  a  plane  tangent  at  the  north  pole,  or  the  stereographic, 
in  which  the  imaginary  sphere  with  its  face-poles  and  circles  is 
projected  upon  a  diametral  plane. 

I.  STEREOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION. 

I^t  B,  L,  B  represent  the  ptimitive  circle  or  section  of  the  sphere 
made  by  the  plane  of  projection  and  P,  M,  P,  etc.,  face-poles  on 
the  surface  of  the  imaginary  sphere. 

From  each  face- pole  a  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  to  the  south 
pole  S,  and  the  point  where  this  line  pierces  the  "  primitive  circle  " 
is  the  stereographic  projection  of  that  face-pole. 

The  radii  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  faces  of  the  crystal  He  in 
the  primitive  circle  and  any  face-pole  L  coincides  with  its  stereo- 
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graphic  projection.  Radii  perpendicular  to  any  oblique  face,  how- 
ever, lie  in  other  planes  and  any  face-pole  as  Z'  is  projected  at  f, 
the  intersection  oi  PS  with  the  primitive  circle. 

By  this  method  vertical  zone-circles  project  as  diameters,  oblique 
zone  circles  as  circles,  each  passing  through  both  ends  of  a  diame- 


FlG,  4.     PeTspective  of  >  Stere<^nphic  Projectkni. 

ter  and  face-poles  project  as  points.    The  entire  projection  is  called 
a  "  stereogram," 

The  zonal  relations  and  the  spherical  triangles  are  therefore  all 
represented ;  and  can  be  graphically  solved  or  calculated. 

a.  PROJECTtNQ  THE  POLES  OP  FACES  WHICH  ARE  AT  90°  TO 

PLANE  OP  PROJECTION. 

Select  the  plane  *  of  projection  usually  at  90°  to  a  zone  of 
numerous  or  well-developed  faces.  Draw  a  circle  of  any  conve- 
nient diameter  and  let  the  point  B,¥ig.  5,  betaken  as  the  pole  of  a 
chosen  vertical  face.  Lay  off  from  B  the  supplement  angles  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  vertical  faces  thus  determining  the  poles 
L,  M,  B,  etc.     Draw  diameters  through  these  poles. 

*  The  plane  most  uied  is  >l  90°  to  the  so-called  venkal  aiii.  The  position  of  Ihii 
is  d«tenniaed  bji  ijpmmetrjr  or  arbitrarily  by  the  cbtucc  o{  A  ^  loo  and  S  =  Olo. 
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3.   PROJECTING  POLES  ON  KNOWN  DIAMETERS. 

If  the  face  lies  in  a  zone  with  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  face  its 
pole  projects  on  the  diameter  through  the  vertical  face. 

If  the  face  makes  equal  angles 
with  any  two  vertical  faces,  its 
pole  projects  on  the  diameter 
midway  between  the  diameters 
through  the  poles  of  the  two 
vertical  faces. 

In  either  case  the  distance  of 
the  projected  pole  from  the  center 
may  be  found  by  laying  ofT  ab, 
I^'g-  St  equal  to  the  angle  with  the 
horizontal  face  (or  Bd  equal  the 
angle  with  the  vertical  face)  of 
the  same  zone  and  drawing  6c. 
Then  is  OR  the  desired  distance. 


Fia.  5. 


Or  the  distance  may  be  laid  ofT  by  a  prepared  scale  of  degrees 
projected  on  a  diameter  {"  stereographic  degrees  ").  In  Fig.  6,  the 
base  line  is  placed  with  the  zero  point  in  coincidence  with  the 


center  of  the  primitive  circle  and  the  distance  corresponding  to  th« 
angle  with  the  horizontal  (or  vertical)  face  is  measured  from^thc 
center  {or  circumference).  ,_  , . 
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4.  DRAWING  OBLIQUE  ZONES  THROUGH  PROJECTED  POLES. 

As  stated,  p.  43S,  such  zones  project  as  arcs  or  circles,  each  passing 
through  both  extremities  of  the  same  diameter.  The  centers  of 
these  circles  lie  on  the  radius  normal  to  this  diameter.  Thus  to 
Fig.  7  the  center  of  the  zone  [BP(y]  is  on  the  radius  at  90°  to  BB  at 
its  intersection  S  with  the  normal  bisector  of  BP  (or  of  OP  or  OB, 
etc.). 

Peofield  prq»red  a  protnclorof  celluidd  wilh  projected  lemidrclc*  for  e»ch  decree, 
ir  (hii  be  laid  u  in  Fig.  7,  wilh  iu  itnicht  line  cmDcideat  wiih  BB,  then  bj  coooting 
hata  the  circumference  of  the  piimitire  circle  to  the  lone,  the  coiresponding  radiiu 
msj  be  meuurcd  on  ■  prepared  icale. 

For  [natiDce,  in  Fig.  7  the  zone  through  P  and  O,  counting  btxa  the  circumference, 
il  a  little  be^ood  the  39th  degree.     The  coiTcipoDdiDg  radini  ii  meamrcd  on  the  scale. 


Fig.  7. 


5.  PROJECTING  OTHER  POLES  OF  THESE  OBLIQUE  ZONES. 

If  the  face  lie  in  two  of  these  zones  its  pole  is  at  their  intersec- 
tion. If  it  make  a  known  angle  with  some  other  face  of  the  zone 
it  may  be  located  by  means  of  a  celluloid  protractor  of  projected 
small  circles-t 

For  instance,  to  find  the  projection  of  i2  ^  '^'^^  o*)  ^^  zone 
[LP],  Fig.  8,  the  measured  angle  PQ  being  70  degrees,  place  the 


*  The  []  indicate  a  zone. 

t  Fenfield  Protractor  No.  II.,  New  Ha*en,  Conn. 
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protractor  so  that  the  ends  of  its  indicated  diameter  coincide  with 
the  intersections  of  the  zone  circle  and  the  primitive  circle.  The 
pole  P  is  on  the  small  circle  47,  hence  Q  must  be  on  circle 


47  +  70  "s  1 17.    The  direction  is  always  evident  from  inspection 
of  the  crystal. 

fi.  PROJECTING  POLES  NOT  IN  ZONES  DRAWN. 

The  angles  PQ  and  PR  of  any  such  face  P  with  two  known  faces 
Q  and  R  are  essential.  Evidently  two  small  circles  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  drawn  around  Q  and  R  with  PQ  and  PR  respectively 
will  intersect  in  the  desired  point  P.  The  problem  is  therefore  to 
find  the  projection  of  these  two  small  circles,  their  intersection 
being  the  projection  of/'. 

Small  circles  also  project  as  circles.  Let  Q  and  R,  Fig.  9,  be 
known  poles.  Let  the  measured  angles  be  /Ig  —  42''  30*.  PR  _  48". 
Draw  radii  through  Q  and  R  and  measure  CQ  and  CR  with  pro- 
tractor I ,  Fig.  6.    In  Fig.  9  these  values  are  ss''  30'  and  79'='. 

There  must  be  two  points  m  and  n  on  the  prolonged  radius  CQ 
which  arc  the  two  ends  of  a  projected  diameter  of  the  circle  around 
Q  and  two  similar  points  h  and  s  of  the  circle  around  R.  The  dis- 
tances *  of  these  from  the  center  in  "  stereographic"  (projected) 
degrees  are: 

O/i— CG  — fl2-55°  30' -42°  30'=-  13° 
Cn^CQ-\-PQ~ll  30+42  30  =  98 
Ch  ~CR  —  PR^79  0-48  o  -  31 
Cs  m,CR  +  PR-79     0+48      o[-.  127 

*  The  disunces  ie  Uid  olf  on  the  radius  with  Prainctor  t  or  with  sole  3  which  is 
Mintil]!  Piotnclor  I  earned  b«fond  go'  to  160°. 
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If  m  and  n  are  the  ends  of  a  projected  diameter  and  the  entire 
projection  a  circle  the  center  of  that  circle  is  at  o  half  way  between. 
Similarly  the  center  of  the  projected  circle  around  R  is  at  t,  half 
way  between  h  and  s. 

The  desired  pole  is  at  one  of  the  two  intersections  of  these  two 


small  circles.  Usually  a  mere  inspection  will  tell  which.  In  rare 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  angle  with  a  third  face  and 
construct  a  third  small  circle. 

III.    GRAPHIC  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SYMMETRY 

AND  THE  FACE  INDICES  FROM 

THE  STEREOGRAM. 

I,  DETERHININQ  THE  SYSTEM  OP  CRYSTALLIZATION. 

This  can  usually  be  determined  by  two  tests  directly  from  the 
stereogram. 

Test  I. — If  by  revolving  a  paper  tracing  of  the  projection  on  the 
projection  itself  about  a  needle  through  the  coincident  centers,  all 
the  poles  of  the  tracing  coincide  with  those  of  the  projection  more 
than  once  in  a  complete  revolution,  then  an  axis  of  2-fold,  3-fold, 
4-fold  or  6-fold  symmetry  exists  in  the  crystal  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  projection. 

Test  2. — If  by  folding  the  paper  tracing  on  any  diameter  all  the 
poles  of  the  one  half  cover  those  of  the  other,  then  this  diameter  is 
the  trace  of  a  plane  of  symmetry  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
projection. 
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The  following  table  wilt  usually  identify  the  "  system  "  unless  a 
very  unimportant  zone  has  been  chosen  as  the  vertical  zone. 


letiy  of  Center. 

Sy«wm. 

Six-fold 

Six  or  none 

HeiigoDil 

Fmr-fold 

Four,  two  or  more 

Isometric  or  Tetragonal 

Three-fold 

Three  or  none 

Two-fold 

Two  or  Done 

Isometric  or  Orthorhombic 

Twofold 

None 

None 

One 

Monoclinie 

None 

None 

Triclinic 

In  projections  of  isometric  crystals  there  are  three  points  90" 
apart  which  are  surrounded  by  the  same  grouping  of  planes.  In 
tetragonal  projections  there  are  two  such  points. 

2.  CHOOSING  THE  ELEMENTARY  PACES. 

The  three  axial  planes,  .i4  »  100,  B  »  010  and  (T— ooi.and  the 
"  parametral  "  plane  1 1 1  are  essential  to  the  determination  of 
axis,*  parameters  t  and  indices. J 

Choosing  A,  B  and  C.  —  Assuming  the  plane  of  projection  to  be 
at  90°  to  A  and  B,  the  following  rules  may  be  given : 

A  and^  will  always  be  projected  on  the  circumference  of  the 
primitive  circle  and  C  within  the  circle. 

Triclinic.  —  Any  three  such  poles. 

MoNOCLiNic.  —  A  and  Con  the  same  diameter  and  ^^  =  90°. 

Okthorhombic.  —  AB^BC=*  AC=^go''. 

Tetragonal. — AB=TBC=f  AC— go°.    .<4  and  ^interchangeable.! 

Hexagonal — AB— 60°,  AC=BC=go°.  A  and  B  interchange- 
able. 

IsOHETRic. — AB—BC'aAC=^<^'^.    A,  B  and  C  interchangeable. 

It  may  be  best  to  choose  as  A,  B  or  Ca  plane  not  actually  present 
in  the  crystal.  For  instance  a  plane  parallel  to  one  or  equally  in- 
clined to  two  planes  of  symmetry. 

Choosing  the  Parametral  Plane  lit.  —  Any  pole  within  the  triangle 
A,  B,  C  may  be  taken  as  1 1 1  or  instead  of  this  any  two  poles  on 

*  Axes  are  imaginary  lines  through  the  center  parallel  to  ihe  intersecti(»is  ai  A,  B 
aiidC. 

fThe  choaen  parsnieter  or  unit  face  III  cuts  the  axes  at  certain  finite  diMinces 
a,  b  and  i  from  the  center.  Tbese  distances  are  called  the  paramtters  of  (he  crystal 
and  are  expressed  oj  a  ratio  a:b\c. 

X  The  indices  are  numbers  which,  divided  into  (he  pamnelera  lenn  \f]  lerm,  give  the 
relatire  intercepts  of  the  corresponding  face  on  the  axes. 

{  That  is  each  surrounded  by  a  similar  group  of  poles. 
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AB.    BCoT  WC"(but  not  both  on  the  same  arc)  may  be  chosen  as 
1 10,  oi  I  or  loi  respectively  and  from  these  the  position  of  1 1 1  will 
result,  see  p.  446. 
J.  DBTERMININO  THE  INDICES  BY  ZONAL  BQUATIOKS* 

(a)  For  every  zone  there  are  three  numbers  called  zone  indices, 
which  are  derived  from  the  expression  for  the  direction  of  inter* 
section  f  of  any  two  faces  of  the  zone.  The  values  of  these  num- 
bers for  two  faces  {hkl)  and  (A'  k'  l")  are  u  —  i/"  —  Ik',  v  —  Ui'  —  /iT, 
^=^kie  -  kit'. 

{b)  The  indices  of  a  face  which  lies  in  the  zones  [uvw]  and 
[u'v'w']  are  h  —  uv'  —  vu',  k  =  vw'  —  wv',  /—  wu'  —  yw'. 

These  values  may  be  obtained  by  cross  multiplication  of  the 
twice  written  indices,  striking  off  end  terms  and  reading  down 
alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left. 

For  instance,  if  a  face  lie  in  a  zone  with  1 33  and  311  and  also  in 
a  zone  with  335  and  395,  its  indices  must  be  35;,  for  the  zone  in- 
dices of  the  first  zone  are 

I  |3    3    '    313  u  =  3— 3  =  0 

I    XXX    ,  v=9-i=g^[o88]=[on] 

3    >    I    3    >  i  I  w  =  i— 9=8 

Similarly  the  zone  indices  of  the  second  zone  are  u'v'iat  —  [503]. 
Therefore  the  values  of  the  indices  of  the  face  are 


■    X  X  X    I  *-5-o  =  355 

5,0    3    5    °i3  /--0-I-5 

{c)  If  a  face  {pqr)  lies  in  a  zone  [uvw]  its  indices  must  satisfy 
the  equation  ^u  +  jv  +  rw  =  O. 

This  may  supply  a  missing  index,  for  instance,  the  face  {jJiV)  is 
found  to  be  in  the  zone  [ni];  substituting  in  the  equation 
3x1+^x1  +  1x1=0,  whence  ^  —  2. 

4.    DETERMINING   THE   INDICES    IN    THE   ZONES    THROUGH 

A,  B   AND   0. 

(ci)  Any  zone  passing  through  tivo  of  A,  B  and  C. 

Every  face  in  the  zone  will  have  that  index  zero  which  is  zero 
in  both.     That  is  : 

*  Miller's  I'realiae  on  CiysuUi^aphy,  1E39,  pp.  7,  8  aad  lO. 
j"  If  a  parallelogtam  be  conslrucled  on  the  exes  wilb  the  center  as  •  vertei  with  aides 
equal  uii,  yb,  vie,  the  diagonal  through  the  center  is  the  direction  of  intersection  of  the 
wo  faces. 
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For  zone  \_AB'\  the  type  symbol  is  hko, 
••       "      [5C]   "       ■'  "        •■  oil. 

"      "     [AC-\  "      "         "       "hoi. 

{p)  Far  any  zone  through  oiu  of  A,  B  or  C. 

The  ratio  of  the  two  indices,  which  are  zero  for  A,  3  or  C,  is 
constant  for  alt  faces  of  the  zone.     Hence : 

For  a  zone  through  A,  kjl  is  constant  for  all  faces. 

For  a  zone  through  B,  hjl  is 
constant  for  .ill  faces. 

For  a  zone  through  C,  hjk  is 
constant  for  all  faces. 

The  indices  of  a  face  at  the 
intersection  of  two  such  zones 
will  result  if  in  each  zone  a  sec-  9os^ 
ond  face  is  known.  The  desired 
values  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing the  indices  of  the  two  known 
faces,  omitting  the  term  in  each 
not  part  of  the  constant  ratio, 
and  then  multiplying  the  cor- 
responding pair  for  one  index  and  diagonal  pairs  for  the  other 
two  indices. 

Example.  —  In  Fig.  lO.let  the  pinacoids  and  (in),(3io),(305), 

and  (130),  be  known,  to  find  the  indices  of  planes  projected  at  a, 

b,c,d,e,f,g,h,i,k.     All  calculations  are  either  like  h  in  zones 

[010  305]  and  [100  1 11],  or  like  i  in  zones  [oot  i30]and[ioo  11 1]. 

3-5 

_XI      A -355  _\l\         '='33 

~  3~S~S  '«"3'3~ 

Similarlya=  315,  b=  335. '^-  395.  «'=  313.  *"=  131./='°'. 
g=-  311  and  i=  on. 

In  the  hexagonal  system  the  third  index  is  omitted. 

Example.  —  hkll  lies  in  the  zone  1010:0221  and  also  in  the 
zone  one:  lizi.  Omitting  i  and  writing  the  constant  ratios  as 
before,  there  result 
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S.     ORAPHIC     DETERMINATION*    OF      THE     INDICES     OF     A 
"GROUP." 

It  will  usually  happen  that  the  indices  of  some  faces  cannot  be 
obtained  by  zonal  equations,  certain  factors  being  lacking.  Simple 
graphical  constructions  can  be  made  which  will  give  a  fresh  start 
to  the  determination  by  intersecting  zones.  These  constructions 
involve  the  idea  of  what  are  here  called  "  Groups." 

A  group  may  be  defined  as  a  set  of  planes,  P=^  hkl,  fl=  old, 
K=  liol,  L^hko,  Fig,  II,  in  which 
the  ratios  oih:k\l  are  the  same.  By 
the  method  of  preceding  paragraphs, 
if  zone  circles  are  drawn  through  any 
pole,  P^  hkl  and  AB  and  C,  respec- 
tively, these  circles  intersect  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  ABC  in  points  H,  K,  L, 
the  indices  for  which  are  as  stated. 

The  indices  of  all  the  faces  P,  H,  K 
and  Z  of  a  group  result  from  construc- 
tions involving  any  two  of  H,  K  or  L, 
provided  the  parametral  group,  in  which  kkl~ii\  has  been 
chosen  or  determined. 

(a)    DeI'ERMI  NATION    OF    t    FROM    POSITION    OF   L. 

The  method  is  the  same  in  all  systems  if  A  and  B  are  in  the 
circumference  of  the  primitive  circle. 

Find  T,  Figs.  12,  13.  14  and  15,  the  intersection  of  the  radius 
through  1 10  and  the  tangent  at  A.  Take  RT  parallel  to  CA  as 
equal  unity.  Then  the  radius  through  L  will  cut  this  line  R'l  at  a 
point  T'  such  that 

„      hi       „_,         first  index  v 

RT  ^-Aot  RT'  =  -  _l^ 

k  \  second  mdex/    ' 

*These  graphic  KilatioDS  were  5rst  described  by  A.  J.  MoK*  Koi  A.  F.  Refers  in 
thii  journal,  34,  II-2Z. 

tThis  form  is  bctler  Tor  Jsomeiric,  tetragonal  and  hcxagoaal  in  which  there  is  a 
different  coDveniion  ai  h'^  k  rather  than  h,  first  aiis,  i  second. 
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Fig.  14, 


{S)   Determination  of  -j  from  Position  of  H. 

For  all  isometric,  tetragonal,  orthorhombic  or  hexagonal  crystals 
measure  with  protractor  i.  Fig.  6,  the  angle  from  the  center  Cto 
oil,  and  in  the  fourth  quadrant  of  the  projection  (or  upon  a  circle 
with  the  same  radius)  lay  off  this  angle  from  A',  Fig.  16,  and  find 
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7'the  intersectioQ  of  the  corresponding  radius  with  the  tangent  at 
B.  Take  RT  parallel  CB  as  unity.  Similarly  measure  the  angle 
Cff  with  the  protractor,  lay  this  off  from  A'  and  find  the  intersec- 
tion T*,  Fig.  i6,  of  the  corresponding  radius  with  RT,  then 

In  the  monoclittic.  Fig.  14,  the  ratio  j  results  by  measuring  the 
values  in  stereographic  degrees  of  ZN  and  ZM  (from  the  center  to 
the  zone  circles  through  on  and  H)  laying  these  off  from  A', 
Fig.  16,  and  proceeding  as  before. 

In  the  trklinic  a  radius  ZD,  Fig.  1 5,  is  drawn  at  90°  to  AZ  and 
on  this  the  values  in  stereographic  degrees  from  the  center  to  the 


T 

/ 

/ 

n ' 

zone  circles  through  C,  01 1  and  H,  that  is :  ZO,  ZN  and  ZM,  are 
measured  with  protractor  I.  The  construction  is  thereafter  as 
follows : 

In  the  fourth  quadrant  of  the  projection  or  upon  any  circle  of 
the  same  radius  lay  off  these  angles  from  Z.  Fig.  17,  determining 
the  points  0,  jVand  M.     Draw  and  prolong  radii  through  each. 

Through  the  intersection  7"of  the  radius  ^'A'and  a  line  from  B 
parallel  SO  draw  a  line  ^Jparallel  SB.     This  line  is  the  scale  line 
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and  RT  is  its  unity.     Then  the  point  of  intersection  T'  of  SM 
with  this  detennines 


(c)  Determination  of  -  from  the  Position  of  K. 

not  needed,  other- 
wise the  construction  for  isometric,  tetragonal,  hexagonal  and  ortko- 
rhombic  crysta\s  is  that  of  Fig.  16  but  using  the  angles  C  A  "^l  ^^^ 
CK  instead  of  C  A  0"  and  CH. 

In  the  monoclinic.  the  construction  is  exactly  that  of  Fig.  17 
The  stereographic  angles  ZC, 
Z  f\  101  and  ZK,  Fig.  14,  are 
measured  with  protractor  t 
and  laid  off  from  Z  on  the 
circumference,  Fig.  17.  The 
scale  line  through  T  and  the 

values  RT'  =  --  are  deter- 
mined as  described  under  Fig. 
17,  O,  N,  M  respectively  cor- 
responding now  to  C,  101 
and  A". 

k 
In  the  triclinic  the  construction  is  strictly  that  for      ,  measuring 

on  ZE,  Fig.  15,  at  90°  to  Zli  the  values  ZC,  ZM'  and  ZN'  and 
laying  these  off  in  Fig.  17  in  place  of  ZC,  ZA""  and  ifjW  respectively. 

fl.  GRAPHIC  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PARAMETERS. 

Tetragonal.      c  =  AT",  Fig.  16,  in  which  A' CT'  ^oai  f\Oii  or 

001  f\\Ol. 
Orthorhombic.  a=  AT,  Fig.  12. 

c^  =  Ar',  Fig.  16,  if-4'Cr"-ooiAoil. 
Hexagonal.      c=^  AT",  Fig.  16,  \f  A'CT" ^  0001 /\  1121. 

c=M  AT"  X  0.866,  Fig.  16,  if  W'C7^'=oooiAioTi. 
Monoclinic.       fi  =  AC.  Fig.  14. 

^-^'T^'.Fig.  16,  if^'Cr"  =  Z;Vof  Fig.  14. 

"-  =  5"^,  Fig.  17,  ifZST=  Zt\  loi  of  Fig.  14. 
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Iriclinu.  For  a  and  (9,  Fig.  21,  measure  the  stereographic  de- 

grees with  protractor  I ,  cut  from  a  radius  drawn 
at  90°  to  A  and  B. 
For  ;•  measure  *  the  plane  angle  between  tangents  at  C  to  AC 

and  BC. 

I  k 

Y  ^  SR,  Fig.  17,  in  construction  for  j,  p.  448. 


In  all  constructions  the  radius  is  taken  as  unity. 

IV.  THE  CALCULATION  OF  AXIAL  ELEMENTS 
AND  OF  IMPORTANT  INTER- 
FACIAL  ANGLES. 

In  the  figures  following,  A  =  lOO,  B  —  OIO,  C=  OOI  and  the 
"group"  P^hklyHt"  okl,  K  ~  kol  &a.A  L  =  hko.  The  projections 
are  on  planes  at  90°  to  A  and  B. 

I.  THE  ORTHORHOMBIC  SYSTEM. 

Taking  the  parameter  ^  =  1  the  axial  elements  are  a  and  '^. 
(a)  Axial  Elements  from  Angles  of  H,  K  and  L,  Fig.  18 

In  these : 

2AL^LL"'\    2CH«=HH',  2CK«~KK'. 

(i)  Axial  Elements  from  Angles  of  P,  Fig.  18. 

A  cos  BP  I  cos  BP 

^^  k  co^AP'  k  cofCP' 

ppi  PR'"  PP" 

in  which^P=90"'  --—:  .ffi'=90°----.   CP—^^, 
2  2     '  2 

{c)  Angle  Between  any  two  Faces  P=kkl  and  QsiKl^f. 
Calculate  AL  and  BH  for  P  and,  similarly,  AL^  and  BH^  for  Q 
by  formulae  under  {a).    Calculate  C7*and  CQ  by 

'Prolong  the  arc  AC,  drair  ■  chord  through  two  points  equidittint  each  side  of  A, 
on  AC  ind  the  Iin«  paisUel  (o  this  through  A  will  be  the  tangent ;  limilariy  for  the  other 
lAiigeot). 
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^„      cot  BH  ^„      cot  BH, 

tan  CP^-.—T-,  i  tan  CQ~-.—st- 

sin  AL  ^       sin  AL^ 

Then" 

Cos /Q  —  cos  CP cos  eg  +  sin  CP sin  Cfi  cos  {AL—AL;). 


V.    g.| ^^^ r/^" 


Fig.  i8. 


If  P and  Q  lie  in  a  sone  with  A,  B  or  C then: 
tAa_AP      kk'      W 
tan  AQ'^  hk'  '^'fU" 


,  forz 


tan  BP      Ik'       hk!    ^  .  ^   „ 

')^  Tji  "  777 >  'O''  zone  with  B\ 


for  zone  with  C. 


X^BQ      W  ~kJif 
tixiCP  _k£  _M' 
tan  CQ  ~  Ik'  ~  Ih' ' 
That  is  if  one  angle  is  known,  the  other  may  be  calculated. 
If  P  and  Q  are  faces  of  the  same  form  PQ  becomes  one  of: 
PP'==2{go°-AP);  PP"-2CP;  PP"  —  2{go'=  -  BP), 


"Another  bat  nsntlljr  more  (edioiu  genenl  formula  is 


!  +  /''a'. 
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hence  if  any  angles  of  the  formulae  in  (a)  or  {d)  are  known  the  re- 
quired value  can  probably  be  calculated.  The  first  formula  in  {c) 
connects  (a)  and  {6). 

{</)  Finding  Position  of  any  Face  of  Known  Indices. 
Any  two  of  AL,  CH  or  CK  or  any  two  of  AP,  BP  or  CP  deter- 
mine the  position  of  a  face  P,  Fig.  1 1 .    The  formula  of  (d)  and  {b) 
may  be  solved  for  these. 

s.  THE  TBTRAQONAL  SYSTEM. 

Taking  the  parameter  a  -■  i  the  only  axial  element  is  c. 

The  formula:  of  the  orthorhonibic  apply  if  a  is  made  equal  unity 

Constant  Angles  in  Zone  \A  B\ 
The  angles  in  the  prismatic  zone  arc  constant  for  all  species. 
These  angles  for  all  values  h  and  k  may  be  calculated  by 


and  each  face  L  will  have  its  associated  L'  for  which  AL'  <■  qC 
—  AL.    The  most  frequent  values  are: 


no 

45° 

</ 

530 

30' 

S7'.8 

870 

41 

II. I 

740 

89 

44.7 

650 

39 

48.3 

no 

26 

J3-9 

540 

38 

39-6 

310 

18 

36.1 

430 

36 

S».a 

410 

■4 

oa,a 

750 

35 

3».a 

710 

S 

07.9 

3io 

33 

41-4 

810 

7 

075 

3.  THE  ISOMETRIC  SYSTEM. 

In  this  system  the  parameters  are  equal  and  the  angles  between 
the  axes  are  right  angles. 

(<*)  Angle*  Between  any  Two  Faces  P~kkl  and  0«=  A'^A. 
The  formula  of  the  orthorhombic  apply  if  both  a  and  c  are  mace 
unity  ;   thus  the  general  formula  becomes : 

*Tbe  uiglei  for  PQ  beioe  the  lune  for  >11  itomeuic  ipeciet,  the  propiiiieat  uigles 
Hicbuy4/'(Ai/— 100),  0/'(Ai/— ■ti)u)d  the  aoglMbetveen  >dJM;cmr«:esofthe 
same  Ibnn  bave  been  calcuUled  and  are  recorded  —  for  iosucce,  Dana't  Syiitm,  6tli 
edilion,  pp.  iii-xxvi ;  Goldschmidl'*  Krysla/legrafhisthc   WintellaitUen,  noder  the 
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{d)  The  Constant  Angles  AL,  BH  and  CK. 
The  angles  AL,  BH  and  CK  (or  their  functions  AP,  BP  and 
CP)  for  any  group  result  from  the  indices  as  follows : 

second  third  „„        first 

tan^/.»--..      -;    \xa  BH  ~  ~ ji    tan  ClAT  — -rr- .- . 

first  second  tlurd 

The  angles  AL,  BH,  CK  for  the  common  forms  result  easily 
from  the  table  on  p.  452  for  AL  by  the  rule  AL  for  L  —  hko  is  BH 
for  H  -  ehk  and  CAT  for  K—  koh. 

Thus  for  L  =  870,  AL  —  41 "  1 1.1'.  This  is  also  BH  foiH—oSy 
and  CA'for  A'=7o8. 


|.   THE  HEXAOONAL  SYSTEM. 
Taking  the  parameter  a  —  I  the  only  axial  element  is  c, 

(a)  Axial  Element  from  Angles  of  A"  ok  S,  Fig.  19. 

£  —  ■:  COS  30°  tan  C/C  —  -7  tan  CS. 
A  2A 

In  these 

.     ^^           AA"'          .    AAT'       .    JCK" 
sm  6a  =  sm —  2  sin —  sin x  i .  1 547 ; 


sin  CS  ■=  sin  - 

(6)  Axial  Element  prom  Angles  of  P,  Fig.  19. 
c  —  ,        ,  tan  CP  sin  (60°  +  AL). 
In  this 

■  2A  +  *  ' 

[c)  Angle  /t2  Between  any  Two  Faces  P  —  Aii/,  Q  —  A'^i'/' 
cos  /'£?  - -^^, -—>, 

in  which  M  =-  v'3/*  +  4c*(A'  +  *^  +  A*) ;  M'  has  a  corresponding 
value. 

*See  value*  oT^Z,  nexl  page. 
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t  a  zone  which  passes  through  C 


tan  CQ  =  ian  CP. 


{d)  Constant  Angles  in  Zone  [AB],  Fig.  19. 
These  may  be  calculated  from  formula  for  AL  and  from  AL'  = 
)0°  -  AL. 

Face  Indices.  Angle  A/,. 

4*  4a- 8' 

8  56-9 

10  S3-6 

IJ  53-8 


Site 
4150 
3'40 
5^0 
ai3o 
3150 
S4?o 
1130 


16  6.1 

19  6.4 

'3  UA 

36  19.6 


Angle  A/. 

S5° 

17.  a' 

SI 

3.1 

49 

6.4 

46 

6.a 

43 

S3.9 

40 

S3.6 

36 

35  a 

33 

40.4 

{e)  Finding  Position  of  Any  Face  of  Known  Indices. 
Any  two  of  AL,  BH  or  CK  or  any  two  of  AP,  BP  or  CP  deter- 
mine the  position  of  a  face  P,  Fig.  11. 

tan  ^i  S3    /  +  i^'  **"  C"A'=  i.i547jf;  cot BH^  1.15477^. 
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;os  AF=-  -i — ^J-—  ;  cos  BP=  -'^— ii — -  ',  cos  C/*—  -~ ; 


J/  =  ^iP  +  ^{»  +  >&»  +  A*). 


5.  THE  MONOCLINIC  SYSTEM. 

Talcing  the  parameter  ^  as  unity  the  axial  elements  arc  the  values 
of  d  and  c  and  of  the  acute  angle  ^  between  the  vertical  and  dino 
axes 


(fl)  The  value  of  $. 

^-^AC.  Fig.  20. 

.       cos  CL 

cos  B  = „ ,. 

^       cos  BL 


.  Elements  a  and  c  prom  Angles  of  H,  K  and  L,  Fig.  20. 
k  cot  BL 


k    sin  ^ 
/  tan  CH 


;  in  which  2BL=  LU . 


;in  which  2(7//"= ///T. 


(T       /   sin  CK       I    sin  CAT 
«"a  siii^/r  "AsiiT^^'A" 
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(c)  Elements  d  and  c  from  Angles  of  P  and  P. 

ch       sin  i'  ,       ,  ,  ,  „        cos  AP 

a  ^—,    .-  -, -- — ..,- ;  in  which  cos  2  « 

I  sm{?~  1)'  sinBP 

th      sin  2'  ,  cos  A'P 

am,—  -.       ,yr-       ■  .,;  1    in   which    COS    Z   •=  -  -. >7>j-, 

/  sm  (^  +  2)'  sin  BP 

>sBP _   cos  BP 
\AP  "   sin  A'P' 

(rf)  All  Axial  Elements  from  Three  Angles  BP,  AK,  CK, 
Fig.  20. 

k  sin  CK     k  sin  AK        ' 
Equally  well 

,     .      h  cot  BP    /  cot  BP       ^  „      ,^„       „,„ 

*  sm  CK    k  sin  A'K '    '  \         •  / 

[e)  Angle  PQ  between  ant  two  Faces,  P^hkl,  Q^h'^f, 

Fig.  20, 

If  P  and  Q  are  on  a  sone  through  B, 

h'k  I'k 

tan  BQ—-.^  tan  5/*  —  .„  tan  BP;    PQ=~BP~-  BQ. 

That  is,  PQ  results  if  either  BP  or  BQ  and  the  indices  are 
known. 

JfP  and  Q  are  on  a  zone  through  C, 

_       I  .       h-l 


cot  CP'^  j^  cot  CQ  -  '  J-  dot  CL, 

as  before     PQ=*CP—CQ     or     PQ  =  CP-  CQ. 

For  other  zones  when  cotangent  formula  is  tedious. 
Calculate  ^jf  and  BP  for  Pand  AK' ,BQ  (oxQ  by  formulae  under  (/), 
then 

cos  PQ=(x>sBP cos  BQ  +  sin  BP  sin  BQ  cos  {AlC  -  AK). 
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(/)  FiNoiNO  THE  Position  of  Ant  Face  P^  kkl,   Fio.  20. 
By  Ae  art^Us  BP,  AKandCR 

tan  %{AK-  CK)  -  tan  (45''  -  0)  tan  H[AK+  CK), 
in  which 

tan«-^;    AK-\.CK=.^. 
Therefore 

AK~  %{AK-CK)+%{A1^+CK), 

CK~  }HAK~ CK)-%{AK+  CK), 
Cot  BP^  ^  sin  CK=j  an  AK. 

By  the  angUs  AP,  BP  and  CP 

=      Ac  +/a  cos  fi 
cos  AP'-  ——-.r -, 

kac  sin  B 


cos  BP 
cos  CP~. 


M 
la+  he  c 


Mr^  VAV  +  k'd'c'  sin' (3  -+Pi^  +  2/1/ac  cos  ^. 


6.  The-Triclinic  System, 
The  axial  elements  are  the  parameters  a,  b  and  c,  in  which  b  is 
taken  as  unity  and  the  angles  between  the  axes  a  =  b [\c,^^a[\c 
and  ys=b [■\c. 

{a)  Finding  a,  ^  and  ;-  from  AB,  BC  and  AC,  Fig.  21. 
Denote  }i[AB  +  BC+  AC)  by  i'  then 


U 


sin  (5  -  ^  C)  sin  (5  -  ^fi) 
sin5siii(S— £C). 

a    sin(5— 5C) 
"2  ■sin(5^^C5' 
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n(S-BC) 


COS^  a 


2 

sin  {S  - 

Any 

C6S 

iBC -co 

a  AB  coi 

,AC 

sinAB 

an  AC 

COS 

\  AC— cos  AB  cos 

BC 

COS  AB  —  cos  AC  cos  BC 
svaACmiBC 


{b)  Elements  a  and  c  from  Angles  AB,  BC  and  ^Cand  Two 

OF   AP,    BP  AND    CP,    FlO.    21. 

In  one  of  the  triangles  APB,  BPC  and  APC  calculate  the  two 
angles  not  at  /"(for  instance  in  5/lf  calculate  CBPaoA  BCP). 
Let 

^BC+  CP+  BP 

2  ' 

then 
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':-^^^t 


-BC)m(i-BP) 


snBCxnBP 
.    BCP        I  sin  (s  -  BT;)Sr(F^CF) 

But,  CAB  -  l8o°-  o;    CBA  —  180°  -  j9;-  ACB—  180°  -  )•, 
also  ACP-  ACB  -  BCP  and  ABP-  CBA  -  CBP. 
Substituting  these  in  two  of 

smj4i(/>     a       sin  CAP      ck      sm  ACP     ak 
sin  CBP~^'     SBAP''r''     'sirBCP~h'' 

the  values  of  a  and  c  result  if  A,  ,6  and  /  are  Itnown. 

{C)  ElEMEHTS  H  AND  t:  FROM  ANGLES  OP //,   AT  AND  Z,  FiG.  2 1 . 
From  H*  a  and ^, 

c—-  \im(AB—X)  tan  Ksin  a  +  cos  ol, 

in  which 

.^ztXBH  .       .     „     cos  BH 

coiX=-    —.-  and    sin  y=  -    — ,,  . 
cos  it  cos  X 


From  K,^  a  and  ^, 


(sin  R  tan  5  sin  ^  +  cos  j)), 


in  which 


r,        cos  BK  ,  r  •  ■       AL' 

sR=—       -      and     cos  5==  sin  asm ^ a. 
sin  6 


from  i,I  J-  a«d  BC 

a  =  ,  (cot  M  sm  y  -\-  cos  j"). 

Ifj=  J^(S(7+  CL  +  BL), 

sin -^^     I  ^in  (^  -  CL);^uJi-B-C) 
2       Si  sin  BC  fin  CL 


•For/^use  — ce 

IS  a  and  ,5,^'. 

tFor^use— c. 

OS  /3,  BK'  and  WA"'. 

tFot^ieose-t 

«i  }■  and  BL' 
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(rf)  Elements  a  and  c  from  Angles*  of  P,  Fig.  21. 
.      ch      smZ 


-,  in  which 


COS  ^/"H-  cos  .^g  cos  BP 
"^  sin  ^g  sin  5/* 

~  —  %  (sin  ^tan  A'sin  ^  +  cos  j9),  in  which 

co&AP                  _„      ,     „      cosg/> 
tan  J/— Hn-: — -XT,  — cot  AB;  an  A'— ,-i. 

cos  BP  sin  /J£  cos  J/ 

(0  To  Find  the  Ancles  AP,  BPkhoCP,  Fig.  21. 
^»»/.-    Calculate  CH,  BH.  AK,  CK,  AL,  BL  as  follows  : 

I  sin  AB 

cot  CH  —  -i—. — T7^  -B>+  cot  BC, 

ch  sin  jfffT  ^  ^ 

cot  AK  =    — ,— : — -.  p-: .  „  +  cot  ^ C  , 

«/sin  .(^5  sin  /4c  ' 

A  sin  BC 

cot  ^i  —  -T—-. — .-^—. — ^-n  +  cot  AB  : 

B/f~BC-CH;  CK-AC-AK;  BL~AB-AL 

Second:  Calculate  AH,  BK  and  CL  as  follows  : 
cos  AH '^  cos  AC  cos  C/f+  sin  AC  sin  CH  cos  (180°  —  ;•), 
cos  B/C  ^cosAB  cos  A/C  +  sin  AB  sin  AK  cos  ( 1 80°  —  a), 
cos  CL  —  cos  BC  COB  gi  +  sin  BCsin  BL  cos  (180°  —  ^). 

77h>(/.-  Calculate  AP,  BP  and  CP  as  follows  : 

^""^sinBHcA' 

tan^(/»7r-5/')  =  tan(4S°-i*)tani4(ffAr);  tan  v'- =  ^4^S  ^i' 

sin  CK  ax 

tan*;(/'i-m-tan(4S"-9)&n  !i(Ci)  ;  Ian  9-  -'"'^f.'*. 

Then 

^F.»J^/l//'+  yi(PH—AP), 
BP=  '4BK+  yi(PK  -  BP). 
CP-yiCL+  y,(PL  -  CP). 

*  Substitute  for  corresponding  lermsin  aboreu  follows  :  In  hkt^l")  -  A',  f,  L', 
and  —cos  ,J.  In  hkl^P")  :  A',  B',  V,  I."  and  — ctn  /3.  In  h'kH.F"')  :  ^ 
P"',  and  L'". 

fThe  signs  of  ibe  functions  must  be  considered. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Ekelric  Transmission  of  Water  Power.     By  A.  S.  Adams,  A.  M.,  Mem. 

A.S.E.E.     McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,   1906.     335  pages, 

105  illustratioDS.    Price,  13.00. 

This  book  as  its  title  is  meant  to  show,  deals  with  the  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  employed  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  transmission 
lines  of  hydro-electric  power  plants ;  it  also  gives  plans  of  various  power 
plants,  substations,  etc.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  is  in  most 
instances,  however,  of  such  a  general  character  that  the  publication  is  more 
for  general  reading  than  for  reference.  M.  A. 

High  Tension  Power  Transmission.  McGraw  Publishing  Ca,  New 
York,  1906.  Vol.  2,  315  pages,  108  illustrations.  Price,  fa-50. 
This  book  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  papers  and  discussions  on 
high-tension  power  transmission  presented  before  the  International  Elec- 
trical Congress  at  St.  Louis,  1904.  While  as  stated  the  contents  of 
this  work  have  previously  appeared  in  the  transactions  of  the  above  Con- 
gress, they  are  of  such  value  that  their  publication  in  a  separated  volume 
can  only  be  commended.  A  book  of  this  type,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
experiences  and  opinions  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  this  field  of  engi- 
neering, should  be  carefully  read  and  placed  trithin  ready  reach  as  a 
reference  book  by  all  members  of  the  electrical  profession. 

M.  A. 
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Vacuum  Oils 
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twelve  foreign  warehouses,  and  at  home 
they  are  sold  in  every  dty.  The  reason 
Vacaum  Uils  are  everywhere  used  is: 
they  lubricate  most.  They  reduce  friction 
to  the  limit  and  save  power.  They  are 
always  uniform  and  to  be  depended  upon. 
They  do  their  work  better  than  all  others, 
and  cheaper  when  the  wjrli  done  is  fig- 
ured. Other  oils  may  sell  lor  I'W  by  the 
f[allon,  but  Vacuum  Oils  cost  the  least  by 
the  day. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company, 

RoehaatBr.  N.  Y. 


3UFF&  BUFF  MFG   CO, 
I.  P.  Station,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Stnrtevant  Horizontal 
Centre^Crank  Engiaes 

are  entirely  enclosed,  provided 
with  watershed  partitions, 
equipped  with  forced  lubrica- 
tion and  absolutely  free  from 
the  throwing  of  oil.  Remov- 
able plates  on  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  and  handholes  with  oll- 
tlght  covers  In  the  crank  case, 
provide  easy  access  to  the 
reciprocating  parts.  Large 
wearing  surfaces  are  provided 
throughout  ;  the  main  bear- 
ings and  those  tor  crank  pin 
and  valve  slide  being  babbitted 
with  5turtevant  White  Metal. 
The  crank-shaft  is  forged  in  a 
single  piece  with  extra  large 
pin  and  with  balancing  discs 
shrunk  on.  A  Rites  governor 
regulates  the  speed, 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Qeneral  OTfke  aud  Works. 
HVDe  PARK,  MASS. 

New  York  PhliadelphU  Chlcaso  London 

n  ind  Builden  of  HHtinf.  VtnlilniliiK,  Drrlni 
cbaoicai  Dnfi  Appuaiui ;  Ful.  Blowenud  Ex. 
i:  Slum  Ea(li»i,eicc<nc  Motor* and CoHTUlPi 
uel  EcoBomiKn;  Fgris,  Ethauit  Heidi,  Steun 


■izc-ctv  Google 


Chemicals  i  Chemical  Apparatus 

ASSAYERS'  MATERIALS 

NEW!     IMPORTASTt 

Wanner's  Optical   Pyrometer 

Ibe  only  Rkdable  Instrument  indicating  exactly  the  highest  temperaluTcs. 
Made  lo  register  up  to  20C0'^  C.  and  4000°  C.  and  over.     Portable  and  con- 
Tcnient ;  giving  quick  results  ;  no  special  knowledge  required. 
Sole  selling  ogenU  for  the  [ately  discovered  KUNZITE,  a  lilac-Colored,  tiuisparent 

spodumeiK  ;  beautiful  crystals  from  {1. 00  upwards. 
CURIE'S   RADIUM   SALTS  from  40X  activity  to  I.Soo.oooX- 
SPINTHARISCOPES,   X-RAY   TUBES,   FLUORESCENT  SCREENS,   ETC. 


NEW  I     PATENTED  t 
.  .  .    SECTIONAI 

Electric  Laboratory  Furnaces 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.         Write  fok  Circular 


Stender's  Reagent  Bottles 

with  absolutely  indiOiU  black  lettering. 

SCHOTT  ft   GENOSSEN'S   Famous  Jena  Laboratory  Glassware. 

C..A,  F.  KAHLBAUM'.S  C.  F.  Chemicals  and  Reagents. 

CARL  SCHLEICHER  &  SCHCLL'S  C  P.  Fillers. 

FRANZ  SCHMIDT  &  HAENSCH'S  Polariscopes.  Etc. 

DESMOUTl'S  &  CIE'S  Purest  Hammered  Plalinura. 

GREINER  &  FRTEDEICHS'  Fine  Siopcock  and  Graduated  Ware. 


BALANCES  AND  WEIGHTS,  ETC. 


OUR  SPECrALTY 

COMPLETE    LABORATORY   OUTFITS 


Everything  Needed  for  the  Laboratory 


Dq  not  fail  to  visit  oar  Radium  and  other  exbibita  at  the 
I/Oaisiana  Purcbase  Exposition  at  St.  Lottla,  Mo. 

EIMER  SAMEND/rirCNewYoti 

D„.„ob,GoOglc 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISMD 

Svo,  Clotb,  as4  pp.  with  DIagrama  and  FigureB.     Priae,  $3.00  net. 

GAS    EIVaiNE    DESION 

BY 

CHARLES  EDWARD  LUCKE,  Ph.D. 

Afahanical  Engintiring  Difarlment,  Celitmiia  University,  Atto   Ysri  City. 


Cbaptec  1. — Power,  Efficiency,  Economy.  From  [he  inilUl  contract  ipecific«tionl  for  power, 
economy  and  adaptability  to  service,  this  chapter  shows  how  proper  dispUcemeats  for 
the  power  can  be  calculated,  and  probable  economy  predicted. 

Cbaptet  2.— Forces  in  the  Engine  due  to  Gas  F 
the  stroke,  with  their  causes  are  discussed, 
otor  cards  of  new  engines. 

Cbnpter  3.— Forces  due  to  Mass  and  Motion  and  their  combinBtion  with  Gas  Pressure  Forces. 
The  forces  due  to  revolving  and  reciproc«ting  masses  are  calculated  and  their  effect  in 
shaking,  rocking  and  ribriting  of  frame  detennined.  The  eliminating  of  these  unbal- 
anced kinetic  forces  by  balancing  melboda  is  followed  by  Ihe  effects  of  the  same  forces  on 
turning  effort.  Changes  of  turning  effort  for  difference  in  fiieU,  ignition,  mixture,  load, 
speed  and  weight  of  parts  are  also  here  calculated. 

CbsptCt  4i — Stresses  in,  and  Dimensions  of  Farts.  Application  or  the  previous  chapter!  lo 
determining  stresses,  wilh  theoretic  considerations  of  the  properlies  of  materials,  give  the 
form  of  the  formula  for  the  dimensions  of  (he  parts.  The  constants  of  these  formulas 
are  determined  by  practice,  giving  practical  formulas  for  the  dimensions  of  all  standard 
parts.  These  formulas  as  fiaally  preseuled,  are  la  such  form  as  to  be  of  immediateappti* 
cation  by  the  designer. 

IN  PRESS 
Tgmo.    Cloth,  about  3S0  pp.,     -    -    Illastrated 

UONQ    DISTANCE 

ELECTRIC  POWER  TRANSMISSION 

Belnjt  a  Treatise  on  the 

Hydro'Electric  Generation  of  Energy ; 

ITS 

Transformation*  Transmission  and  Distribution 

BV 
R.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  Jr. 

Formerly  Ckiff  Inslrudor  Eltdrical  Engineer  Imlituli  of  N.    V.  ;  Assodalt  Mimbir  of  tht 

American  Imtilulf  of  EUttrica!  Engineers,  and  Member   of  Ihe 

American   Electrochemical  Society. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

23  Murray  and  27  Warren  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 
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Technical  experience  is  essential  to  good  account- 
ing. 

The  staff  representatives  of  our  Company  have  both 
sicill  and  experience.  They  are  also  given  ttie  constant 
supervision  of  the  management. 

Every  accounting  matter  Is  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically administered  by 

THE  AUDIT  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

■  Oldaat  Knd  fer«mOBt  corporation'ongagMl  in  auditing 
in  tiia  county." 


Home  Office, 
43  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Wnttn  CMIn  Philidalpliia  Offloe  Nsw  Enolud  OAoe 

New  Ytrk  Lift  BilMlag,  Aroula  Billdlng  Eutoa  Billdlng, 

Li  Sails  CMoarMSta.,  i5  CHarkflt  Streets,  iS  SUte  8tr««t, 

Chioigo.  Ptilltdalptila.  Beatni. 

na«aeaa«Mt>ataa<aaaaa>awa<««i«OT»»MM 


WputVE>'™«M,c„,,,C» 


22 O    BROADWAV. 
New  York. 

METALLOGRAPHY 

Taught  by  Correspondence  in  Seventeen  Lessons 

For  furtlicr  particulars  address 

ALBERT  SAUVEUR 

ROTCH  Building  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS 


ATLAS 

Portland  Cement 

IS  THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN    BRAND 

Bndoncd  and  Used  by  all 

CIVIL  AND  CITY  ENGINEERS 

ThrouElHnit  the  Country. 


The  U.  S.  Qovernment  Gives  It  the  Preference  Over 
All  Other  Brands. 


Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

aBND  FOB    PAMPBIST. 


JEFFREY  "?ir 

CONVEYER 

Screening 

Drilling 

Mining 

Elevating 

Cruahing 

Catatoiuaa  Fr«« 

Corraapofldanca 
Solleltad 

Convayinc  Coal  frvnt  Uppar  lo  Lowar  TIppI* 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,Columbu..  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Nav  Yark           Cblcapi           Baitan           Denver         St.  Loul* 
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Colnmbia  tEninersity 
in  tfee  ®itg  of  Sero  '^axk 

ColDmbui  UnWenitj  inclndM  botii  ■  coI]«Ee  and  ■  oniveiritj  in  th«  atrict  tense 
of  (be  word).  The  college  U  Colombia  College,,  founded  in  17  u  t»  KJng't  College. 
Tbe  nnivenitj  consiati  of  the  Fnculliei  of  Law,  Medidne,  Philoiophj,  Political 
Sdence,  Pare  Science  nad  Applied  Science.  Tbe  point  of  contact  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  nnivctiit;  ii  the  lenim'  fear  of  the  coltcge,  during  which  year  ttudcnt* 
in  tbe  college  punue  their  itndiei,  with  the  conient  of  the  collie  faculty,  under  tme 
or  mote  of  Sie  faculties  of  tbe  uniTcnitf . 

Bimtrd  College,  a  mllega  lor  women,  ii  finuicially  a  leparate  oorporttlion ;  but, 
education  ally,  ii  a  part  of  the  ijitem  of  Columbia  Univenity. 

Teachen  Collie,  a  profenional  ichool  for  teachers,  it  Um,  Rnanciallf.asepante 
corporatioD  ;  and  also,  edocationallj,  a  part  of  the  system  ol  Columbia  UniTenity. 

Each  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering  and  Architecture  are  all  nnder  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sdence.  For  tbe  care  and  advancement  of  the  geDcnl 
interests  of  ihe  university  educational  system,  u  a  whole,  a  Council  has  been  estab. 
ished,  which  is  representative  of  all  tbe  corporations  concerned. 

M  «  um^pnUibid'by'^c  fi^lic*  CDB. 
i«j.    The  Ucaltf  of  Tuchen  CsIIi^b  cob- 

I.  The  School  of  Liw.  eiubllied  in  iSjS,  t^. 
uid  public  law,I«diD|  to  Ilw 


B«.„J  CILj.   r™d.d  1.  ,..,.  .«.„  f« 

degtee  or  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

.    The  College  of  Phy.lci.ra  and  Etux«n.. 

womcD  ■  coune  of  four  yam,  isiding  to  ihe  de- 

founded  Id  iBd?.  offen  a  conne  of  four  youw.  In 

pteaf  BuchcDtofAru.    Cindiditn  fondnii- 

the  principle*  and  proclict  of  medicine  and   ur- 
Kery ,  leadi  Dg  to  the  deaiee  of  Doclor  of  M  tdldna. 

oHen  couoe.  of  Itudy,  eact  of  four  yean,  lad- 

^oo  <o  .he  college  idu.1  be  .1  la«  lil\ea  ya« 

II.  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Arcliileclure.  aet  off  from  the  SJ^Slof  Mine*  In 

In  (  igclmbcal  lenie,  the  Facutliel  tt  Liw. 
UedJcioe,    Philo»phy,    Polilical   Scltncf,   Ptllt 
Science  md  Applied   Science,  ulien    togeOier, 
ccKutilule  the  Uuiveraily.    Th»K  focullici  offer 

t8o6,  olTti  reipecdvety,  course!  ofltudy.  eai  b  of 

degree.  Id  analytical  and  apnlied  chemiairy  ;  in 

neeriiur;  and  in  aichiiecIDre. 

.<,  Teadiira   College,   founded    in    iStS    aad 

~n:Si.Tffjssi.i  :;£S  -j 

laten,    Id)    hliiory      ecsiDmlci    und    public 

lily  in  i^8.      It  offen  the  following  COUIie  of 

law,    It]    malbenulio    aod   naiuni    tcience. 
■nd    (/)   applied    icieace.      Couno  of    Iludy 
under  .fl  of  IheK  f»culd»  .r.  open  lo  mem- 
ben  of  the  lenior  dun   io   Coiumti.    College, 

Cen^n  CDUnei  under  Ihe  non-profeuion^  faml- 

\m,  kn^c,  and  Maa^ 


without  eYlta  charge,  by  itudenls  of  the  uniTCT- 

I    aity  in  parliaL  falfilimebt  of  the  reqturfSdeata  f<ar 

111.   THE   PROFESSIONAL     SCHOOLS   I   d«r«f  of  BachelorofArt..MMl«of  Am  ™i 

Doctor  of  Philaaophy 

Tha  Facoltiea  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Applied  ,        6.  College  of  Phatmacy  founded  in  1S31  and 

Science,  conduct  mpeciively  the  pn>fe«ional      included  in  the  UnlTenit^  In  1904.     It  offcra 

Engineering  and  Archileciute.lowh'ichiludenii  I  greea  and  dlplomaa. 

The  price  of  the  University  catalogue  is  twenty-five  cents  postpaid.  Detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  work  in  any  department  will  be  himished  without  charge 
upin  application  to  the  Stcrtiary  ef  Ceinmiia  Uaivertity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  School  of  Mines  Quarterly. 

Journal  of  Applied  Science 


VOL.  XXVII..  l»05-a 
MKIV   VOVOL  CZXY- 


BltAKD  (>r  KDlTOIUt. 

A.  J.  IIOHES,  Adj.  I-rof.orMlnsnlo(T.  K.  W.iLLER.  AiMlrDnl  Cbrmlat. 

J.  F*.  KEMP,  Prof.  ofOmlocT.  V.    n.    FRBRSUAN,  KlH'Irlial  E'>|lnfrr. 

fl.  PEBI^Jr.,  Pror.or^liiliic.  T.  H.  HARttlNOrO.S,  T.loilD  Dnwlpf. 

R.  K.  If  ATER,  AlU.  Pmt.  uf  Di»wliig 


Th>Qdartbhlt  ■■  owDM]  und  iDaiii^sdtir  Ilia  Abboc: 

or    MlHBI.C(lL011BIA  COLLBBB  UUl  VhllS  opm  U  Bit,  It 

tloni  Imu  thU  anaL  bodjt  of  8peal»lliM  In  BaKlneertnc 
QnDi/isT,  UiHKBiti-aeT.Mc  In  tbii  <nj  It  prlnls  ddbii 
br  obCBlnsd.  CuHul  utMnicla  at  current  lllar>turs  or  An 
Knd  MrsKBtuMT ■ppaarnculBrlr. ADd  Itki ttiasxpectnU 

FUlyrapriDtiirnitKiHntON  RBQUEBT  to  aub  oonu 


Tba  Tbsorr  ud  Dalmof  tliaUiiMiiiT  Areli „ Wh.  h.  Bi/bb. 

AlUrnatlng  Cumnt  LalMraUH;  EiperlDicDU  and  CamiDrrdal  TcKa, yiTZBiraH  ToH^eiia. 

EnslDeeiiDgTntiiniOlrKtCDrrent  Electrical  UsclilHty,.  _ O.  F.  SivEK. 

TliaraUowingrxivaredpampbiainpriouBiayDoiibaobtBlDadBttffeatT-llvaiKnta  aacti : 

No.  1.    Svma  Culling „_  „  . — w.  P,  TBowsninea. 

mo,  i.    PaRlog  Ooid  and  aUrer  ai  thr  M.  T.  Aanr  OUi*, — . T.  EaLBnvH. 

The  BillowlDg  pninpdlM  repriul  may  now  be  obtained  tor  Bft 


..  Fb*ihiu      Ckociie 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  QUARTERLY,  Col»bla  Uillvertlly,  New  York  City. 
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AmarlcaDOaa  FnrnaccCo.,  .  .  i i  Ktafbtr.  Co.  RobatlA.,  . 

AiUniicGuKandPacllicCo. idcover  [.idierwood  MftCo.,  .  .  . 

All**  Portland  <:cacBI  Co. 1  Mclnloah.  Saymour  ft  Co. . 

Audit  Co.  or  N.  Y 6  MontanaOre  Purel»>^iiEi; 

Becker,  Chrlulin >  Mcrte  Twin  Drill  a  Uacbi 

Bsnfr  &  ScHu.  C.  U, i       Prvlbll  «  Co. 

Buff&BuirMfg,  Cn, J  RocHletft  KiMlacbsUo., 
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